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Mkknn licit I luve 

j -irt, anJ I a%t«il M maui 

m»i tn meet Mk- people 
Lm l luu* «nt ci»pic>. and » ' 
tisoid them. 1 Bice* Hw«» 

. i„j ttlivn that Imppcns none 
l^eanv sign of lunng received 
J -i iSiAm me in my opinion 
nV f sent it to the dvwrt. 
m , t s iinw (iiiiinbullisla Vico 
»r,»tc l*» a friend in 1725 about 
to (wWiv-alwn of the lir»t edi- 
d ihj bonk pusleriti regard* us 
ti'krpttc and u 1 * one of the 
bonks ol eightccnlh-ccnlu ry 
tt. ihe Yru' Science. The intcr- 
nl welebrutions of Vico's three 
rolih birthday in 1*H»8 make a , 
ftnuirasi with this Icttci . One 
It frm i 4 of the centenary tele- 
yt, i« j bulky symposium on 
If it a collection <►£ forty-two 
i by thntiy-nine authors, of 
i silicon are Italians. The 
Wt branches of the tree or 
rftl« fa fuviiurite image of 
pare well roproMMitcd. 

Jit cimtnhutors include philo- 
p>. Mh* as Sir Isaiah BcriHu. 

M llamptbirc. 'Enrico dc Mas, 

E'i«» Paci ; nrvuhi opuk"gi*JLs and 
vnJh as Edmund l each 
Wernor Stark ; (histoNan^ such 
Wi Hushes and A. WiHiuni 
vne; art vritics -niAx as GilHo 
and Herbert 'Read ; tiltrary 
ilj vb a. t ; j»i/.:ibct!li Sowell anil 
M V-eilek . .special i «ts <iu cdnioa- 
I'hrij (iurelti), bw [Bio Gian- 
J| M linguistics (lYtKii* de 
In ei^bicc rrfh-cc j i bu pj [ 

. Vivo regarded hlntsblf t us 
It-v'o ir hiji own couotiry In 
1 S'tfolk'fh-wnKiny West, utmoftt 
L’h’jnuniihsand noviaD sciences 
_ * a ' ; one irf their 'leading 
h is indeed templing to 

lu ha.s »o o fit on been 

“ riJ uf ^e moot weft! -worn 
in the history of ideas- -Gut 
;« nun *• born out or Hus time". 
jbc J nun born out of one’s 
^ ^ more than beins 
« in ones own day and 
J d Cf ‘ ■fhc cl iche does not 
ri W the facts [f a nrcia. 

‘ n '" n better understood by 
'jJ py eonteniporarics, 

, ,,0 uW he diffiouft -to ofeioot • 

1 Option of Vico ^ s . f 

“S ,,n W it in his contribu- 
^e urulersiood bhe fiidl 

in his lifetime or Piro, from a painting hy l-'rtun mo Sutimena 

^ter his death” . ' 
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history of philosophy, miJi as 
Windelhiimr.s. until Croce drew 
Wiiidclhand's itituiinm to the omis- 
sion. :ind in 'Engjl.iiij xcriou-i noLico 
of Vico was taken only when 
( ollingwnnd translated Croce’s .study. 

This paMcni oi neglect followed 
b\ discovery in several ditTcrcnC 
court irics is an intriguing one. Why 
was Vico neglected lur so long V II 
may be more useful to put (lie ques- 
lion in it more ’positive form. Why 
did Vico udeh on in the 1820*7 One 
answer would be that al that time- n 
number of Italian political emigres 
were important in spreading know- 
ledge of him. There was Pietro do 
Angclis, who intituhiced Michelet to 
Vico and went on to spread his gos- 
pel in Buenos Aires; T\ S. c i.dli, who 
helped lo spread it in t iaiicv, and 
Ciio.iceliiiKi dc* Pi all. u ho lent a copy 
of the iVi'ir Nflent c to C ulendge. 
However. a> Vico himself liked lo 
elll phasi/c. a purely ih(i unionist 
esplcuialitui of l lie transmission of 
ideas is not .salislaflory Not nil 
that is available catches on Writer* 
who do catch mi often do .->0 because 
they reinfoiee ail trusting tiend In 
the I Bids, otic ol the mod popular 
of European iiitcllcoiuul (lends w.is 
the philosophy nt Hegel In fuel, 
Vico was inlet pick'd (to lisc .mother 
cliche oT the hislors i»t ideas) :i, a 
■‘piecursoi 1 nf Hegel Ibis i:« Imw 
tie was pieseiilcd b\ V t-.'lot C ousin 
in l he I8KK. h\ Spa ve n 1 1 in nud- 
eculuis. and h\ L 'ore in I'Ht i lix.iuo 
weld m l.o .o- In wiilc b aluinsl 
seems a% it the ,»»ui c«f the. ImImii and 
t alhotic pit ih* 'Optic i bad initialed 
into the Gci mail *' Vic»»\ hi iciest 
in development was emphasized, and 
a parallel was drawn be I wee u bin 
concept of “ Providence " and. 
Hegel's "cunning of Reason". Hh 
iiitcrcsl in the crc<divc imagination 
of primitive man also titled in well 
with' German Romanticism And *o 
his image became li\ed as that of a 
“ precursor ", a man " born out of 
his tiinc”. in the sense of belonging 
in .spirit to another; as that of a 
" modern” who has the bad forlun® 
to live under Ihe old regime. In 
another vigorous phrase of Croce's, 
Vico was “ neither more nor !*ws 
than, the nineteenth century in 
embryo 

This interpretation of Vico led to 
serious distortions of his ideas Now 
that modernity lias changed, this is 
becoming easier to see. The nature 
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and the con- was tra 
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are parucujanly worth 

i i oen 1 fl,e ? , h these dozen i 
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f e JWa k«nng Of interest 
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-I an ( | Ph ,L° SOpher Antonio 
Uwyer Mari0 

tenth wau,?l hC v ’ ln the ***** 

•*oirt h 1 Vincen2 ° C^uoco 
a-« cen ur ,n1, 111 the middle ' 
^i? , , SO did Bertraado 

Mies uf h vU hB bes -' known o£ ■" 

W \yas 

te :« ..'.h , ut ; wh ®n it came 

n U| »MI tha 611 ' * He waa ^ tIe ' • 

Wtn to \r^ H rde ^ attention 
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0s. Yet Pietro Piovani's “Vico without 
standard Hegel " and Hayden White's 11 What 
is living and what is dead in Croce's 
criticism of Vico”. Slgitof . Piovani 
points out. for example, that Vico Is 
more interested in thb beginnings of a , 
development where' Hegel it more 
interested hi the conclusions; that 
Vico does not Identify his ” Provi- 
dence "with reason; ahd lhat (in a 
striking phrase which .does not make 
i life easy for the, translator) in Hpgel, . 
unlike Vico,'” it is not logos wliitfi 
; - iR 'hlHtoripi/ed, but history whk^fa is . 

|! loglcalized V, Hayden Whitediwusfces 
. .■■ ;Uie interest id . : geytcjbdizatiim:.^Mi V •' , 
, . Underlies thd claim of t|ie ]fydw 

. Sctertctf lp be a sclciice, Iowa's,- 'opier',.;; 

■ v all, named in hopaage to Galileo. artd ;'; 

. • : ■: tL. copy was sent tq' Hewtoii; Vi^ : wai'L • 
A 'much concerncd to.show thaC d kys : .^. • 
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.1177 I- yvhlfe ppihto; but 4 hat 'CVotfe ;’d (ijiapi.- 

..* +*£-;'■ -proved of tlik interbst' irt.^iraiejtalf^i i'' 

T17o \ •; abb^ the n^t ot mankind.tkna , A. 
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HI and IV of (he symposium, more 
than half ilic volume, arc concerned 
with Vico'.s relation to twentieth' 
century academic disciplines: to 

anthropology, biology, economics, 
education, history, philosophy, the 
psychologies, sociology, and others. 
Vico often figures in these pages as 
a precursor of (among others) Cassi- 
rer. Durkherm, l.dvi -Strauss, Mon- 
ger, and Mcricau-Ponty, and, more 
generally, of existent ial ism and 
structuralism. Thus Giorgio Tttgliu- 
coz/o can describe Monger's Prin- 
ciples of Economies as "an at least 
partly Vichian bridge between the 
Hast and second births of economic 
Viohianism ”. Mr Sidney can praise 
Vico for " anticipating Emile Ourk- 
heim’s sociological method". Mr 
Edic sees Vico as 11 the first modern 
philosopher of language” and a 
" forerunner ” of Merlcau-Poniy. 
For Dr Leach, Vico in the 1720 s wcm 
" groping after” a kind of analysis 
of myth which l.dvi-Struuss was to 
develop in the l%0s. Mod ambi- 
tiously of all. Signor Tagliaeozzo. 
who is a “ Vrdiian ” in the way in 
which other ^ men are Marxists or 
Thomisls. writes of a " current return 
to Vico" which can be discerned In 
" philosophical pragmatism, linguis- 
lie .philosophy, Gestalt psychology 
. . . phenomenology, organism ic bio- 
logy. genetic and social psychology 
. . . now pedagogic Irenes . . . and 
.so on ” ,Si>efl» claims might he sum- 
marized by bringing (Yncc up rodafe 
and dc crihin-* Vico as ” neither 
more nor less titan the twentieth cen- 
tury in embryo”. 

At (his point it iv dillia.li to pre- 
vent uccplicKm from breaking in. 
When Vico's 4 (KHh birthday is cele- 
brated in 2068 , nioderiiily will 
have changed again. If symposia 
are still in fashion, there will be one 
fiiolmling ail essay on ** Vico with- 
out slruchirnlisni ", or at least there 
should be. It is comforting to sec 
fhal some of the contributors to the 
present symposium are sceptical 
about the grander claims made hy 
their colleagues. One rental ks on 
" the irresistible tendency that drives 
aH admirers of Vico to lind his ideas 
o vc r y w here ”. A n o’ he r a k!. < . was 

Vico really responsible for the 
entire intellectual slate of the con- 
temporary world 7 ” Do all roads 
lead from Vico 7 

That he was a profound and 
original thinker is not in doubt. Nor 
Is Hie fuel that it is possible to place 
Isolated passages of Vico next In 
isolated passages from certain twen- 
tieth-century thinkers and be struck 
by the similarities between them. 
"There must in the nature of things 
be n mental language common to 
•11 nations.’* 1 he voice is the voice 
of Vico, but the thought might jiust 
as well be that of Chomsky or Ldvi- 
Slrsuiss. However, one can also 
juxtapose isolated passages of Vico 
and Hegel, and again be struck* by 
the similarities. One can compare 
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Vico jis easily to Max M tiller as to 
Cassirer, to Lifvy-IJruhl as easily as 
to Levi-Slrau.ss. If so, something 
is surely wrong. It is not so much 
any specific comparison nlial is at 
fault. Comparisons may be made 
in a caul inns way or in an uncritical 
way, and in this volume the cautious 
comparisons predominate. What is 
wrong is the isolating of passages 
of Vico from their context, and 
indeed the whole enterprise of 
“ hunt the precursor It does not 
help us to understand either Vico 
or the growth of the tree of 
knowledge. 

To understand Vico, it might be a 
better strategy 10 start not from our 
problems but from his own, to begin 
with what he thought he was doing, 
atnl (fie situation to which he was 
responding. We must replace him in 
his own society and in the intellectual 
debates of his own day. It is ironic 
that this is just what Croce told his- 
torians 10 do, but what he himself 
neglected to do in his book on 
Vico. It is also ironic (hat in 
this symposium, in which Croce's 
picture of Vico is justly criticized, 
the organization of the booh ■en- 
courages I he reader to make Croce's 
mistake and give Vico’s work a 
" Whig " or present- minded interpre- 
tation. Much valuable work has 
been done recently on Vico's intel- 
lectual and social milieu by Midi 
scholars as Eugenio Clarin, Arnatdo 
Mumigliuno. Paolo Rossi. Frank 
Manuel and Nicola Rada Ion i. But 
this approach to Vico is seriously 
tin dor-rep resented here. Of the five 
scholars just mentioned, onily Signor 
R.id.doni ha.s contributed to this 
symposium. Although there are 
studies of Vico's relation to Tacitus, 
to Boffin, and to Grot ins, there is 
next to nothing on his milieu or 
development, even if a number »..f 
contributors refer in pissing to the 
importance of these questions. 

For the *' discovery of the true 
Vico”, one might Marl front the fact 
that he was a late seventeenth- 
century Neapolitan. He wax already 
thirty-two when rhe eighteenth cen- 
tury began. The son of a bookseller, 
he made good use of his opportuni- 
ties for wide reading. He was largely 
self-taught but, all the same, what 
he learnt was what it was customary 
to learn in (hat place and lime. He 
studied scholastic logic, classical 
rhetoric, civil law, and canon law. 
He read Homer, Plato, TucitiK, 
Dante, the Twelve Tables, and the 
Pandects. His culture was essentially 
legal and literary. Vico spent much 
of his life as a professor of rhetoric 
and he tried, unsuccessfully, to be- 
come a professor of civil Jaw. He 
wrote poems in the baroque style 
and he composed epitaphs to order 
for the local nobility. His culture 
Was essentially a Latin one. Ho 
studied Roman law. lectured and 
wrote several of his minor worts in 
Latin, and felt that he was living in 
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;in age of decline psirdy because the 
prices of Latin hooks were falling. 
He seems to have known no English 
or French, and only a little Greek. 
He took much less interest than 
many of his contemporaries in the 
world outride Europe— in tho 
Chinese, for example, or in the 
American Indians. He preferred to 
study Greece and Rome. He dis- 
covered the “ savage mind '* without 
bothering to read the many avail- 
able accounts of savages, relying 
instead on Homer and on Tacitus's 
Germania. 

Vico was u traditionalist, an 
“ ancient ** rather Than a ‘‘modern ". 
He read seventeenth-century books 
in preference to eighteenth-century 
ones, and he neglected the physical 
sciences. Bui he was a traditionalist 
by inclination, not by necessity. 
Naples, where he spent almost all his 
life, was no backwater in his day but 
a great city, frequently visited by 
foreign intellectuals. In the 1680 s, 
for example, the visitors included 
I>cibniz, M a billon, and Burnet. The 
city contained an intellectually lively 
group of professional men, mostly 
doctors and lawyers, 10 which the 
young Vico belonged. There was 
the lawyer Francesco D’Ajtdrca, who 
studied Bacon and brought ihc works 
of Descartes to Naples. There was 
Tommavto Cornelia, a professor of 
medicine and mat hematics who was 
also interested in Dewrartes, and 
there was Leonardo di Capua, who 
wrote on both history and medicine. 
In this milieu Vico read the free- 
thinking Lucretius and Spinoza, the 
heretic Bacon, and rhe prohibited 
Descartes. .Some of his friends were 
arrested by the Inquisition of Naples. 
His Sarly poems show him : ,s a 
Lucre! ian. and his early orations as 
a Cartesian. 

Th? V : co of the 1720 s, the time of 
the first version of the New Science, 
had left some of this behind him. 
Dc scaries had turned from rhetoric 
and history to the yJudy of inuthc- 
nnitic, and the physical world, but 
Vico 1 a rued from Descartes to the 
study of history. Yet he could not 
forget his earlier studies. Wishing 
to write "in the service of the 
Catholic religion", 'he went on read- 
ing herelics such as Grotiu* and 
Pufendurf. Thus he was neither an 
orthodox Catholic nor an orthodox 
” libertine No wonder that he 
came to fee) isolated in his native 
city. But die conflict within trim was 
a fertile one. and his achievemen't 
would be inconceivable without it. 

The New Science is a difficult hook 
to read. not least because its author 
was .preoccupied with several prob- 
lems at once, and dissatisfied with 
current solutions to all of them. In 
rhe first place, he was concerned with 
what he called ” the history of human 
ideas”. By " history of ideas ’’ he 
did not mean the history of , philo- 
sophy. as practised by Ihc seven- 
teenth -century Dutch scholar 
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Hornius or hi*, own fellow-citizen 
and conieniiporary V alien a. Vico 

was interested in the ideas of every- 
one. 'patrician or plebeian, savage or 
civilized, from (lie time that men 
began 10 ihink, not from the time 
when philosophers begun to reflect 
ubotii -this thought. 

He differed from bis predecessors 
in another crucial rcgpecl. What he 
called the “ master key ” 10 the 
Aim* Science was his idea that one 
age differed from another not only 
in the contend of its beliefs but in 
their structure. He contrasted 
what he called the “poetic logic” 
of Ihc .first men with modem logic. 
The first men, he .suggested, were 
weak in reason but strong in imagin- 
ation. They Jacked the power of 
abstraction, but thought in images. 
In short, they were like children or 
poets. Vico objected to the practice 
of teaching small children logic and 
recommended that (hey study -poetry 
instead. 

A second interest of Vico was in 
(he Greek myths- The traditional 
interpretation of the my this, put for- 
ward by Bacon for example, saw 
them ns a hidden philosophy, or as 
scientific theory deliberately dis- 
guised. Vico in contrast suggested 
that the myths were making state- 
ments about human society, and that 
they were obscure, not because early 
men were concealing their ideas but 
because of their .poetic logic, ft 
was traditional to venerate Homer 
ns a great educator, but Vico sug- 
gested. in his chapters on '* the dis- 
covery nf the true Homer ", that his 
gods and heroes were not good 
models for moderns to imitate. Men 
were different in that heroic age, 
Ic-ss rational and more impulsive. 
He also pul forward the idea that 
“ Homer ” was not a man but a sym- 
bol for the Greek people, who were 
(he true authors of nhe Hind and 
OJy.vxey, which were composed 
more than a lifetime apart. 

A (hirst interest was in social norms 
or, to use (lie language of (lie time. 
■' natural law ”. Seventeenth-century 
writers on natural law, for example 
Puifendonf, derived society ami its 
rules from man’s sociability and his 
rationality. Pufendorf derived Ills 
picture of early man. in the "slate 
of nature ”, by taking man "as he 
now is ” and imagining society away. 
Vico objected llial this was to start 
in the middle instead of going back 
to the beginning. The first men were 
neither rational nor sociable. Human 
nature changes over time, and differ- 
ent periods have different kinds of 
natural law. The Homeric poems 
illustrate the natural law of a heroic 
ago. 

Similarly, Vico attacked the view 
of thc state of nature which under- 
lav certain contemporary discussions 
or “ natural religion ”, religion with- 
out revelation. He argued vehemently 
against the view, which he attributed 
to Boyle, (hat in Brazil and elsewhere 
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not unlike Vico’s" master 
jpnear* in the wriiinss of some 
French coiilcmponiric*. m 
hmlenelic wiu«e essay on 
Ltao/FuMesf**' ns we would 

in ths "Jin which he compared 
iiwicnl (i reeks and (he barba- 
,»f America " and suggested 
myths originated by men ex- 
natural phenomena like 
in human lernis. the im- 
11 in terms of (he known. The 
gids were modelled on their 
mkix; ” the lirsi men were 
lj brutal ”, and so their gods 
[ihv In the same year. 1724 . 
lit missionary. LaliUni, pub- 
Id-t Manner* of she American 
in which he. loo. compared 
... and ancient (i recce. He 
.rd tl1.1l both (he ancient 
and the American Indians 
that the thunder was (he 
A j god. and ic marked on the 
» iinarinulinii " of Ihc savages 
,J met. Still more .significant, 
». is the fact that the parallel 
n the first men. living in the 
i.ri uf hiununii}. and modem 
.11 hid been drawn by Charles 


Pcrmult in the lale seventeenth cen- 
tury. This parallel underlay his 
famous Cimic.t. He adapted tradi- 
tional folktales for children because 
he thought that the first men. the 
common people, and children all 
shared the cha racier is tics of iguor* 
ance and credulity from which the 
rational educated man of his own 
day wus, he considered, exempt. 

These parallels may suggest how 
Vico came to make his great dis- 
covery. It followed the intellectual 
revolution of the .seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is inconccivHhlc without 
it. This revolution involved what 
has been cabled the " mechanization 
of ihc world picture ". the develop- 
ment of an abstract language for 
making statomenls about the physical 
world, the conviction that reason was 
a higher faculty than imagination, 
and that the moderns were superior 
to the ancients. Petra till and Foit- 
tenelle were, of course, fuinous 
apologists for the moderns in this 
last debate. This intellectual revolu- 
tion took place in a Europe in which 
ihc majority of the population were 
.still illiterate peasant*. » society still 
rieJt in oral traditions. One result 
of it was that the educated Ivgan 
to he cut off from this tradition, and 
to be made aware of it as -.111 alien 
style of thought. But Vico w.is mote 
atnbii vale'll t towards this revolution 
than Perm oil and l-oiitcnellc. lio 
sympathies were with the ancients not 
the modem*, with poetry not geo- 
metry. and possibly with savagery 
riii 1I1 or plum oivili/akion. He is an 


example of th.it “ ilisgust with rc.i- 
spn " which Le-ihni. in 1716 gave as 
the explanation for die cut rein craze 
foi fairy -stories. 

Out nf the tension in Vico, mid in 
his milieu, between tradition and 
modernity came his discovery nf 
’ poetic wisdom ft only remained 
fur the men of the IX2(k, some of 
them in reaction against a later phase 
nf the scientific revolution, to dis- 
cover Vico. It is ironic that this 
entluisinsrn for Vico came at a lirno 
when the development 'of a relist eu- 
logy was rendering obsolete much of 
his conjectural history of early mail. 

By the early ninclccntih century, 
interest in some of Vico’s most cen- 
tral concerns had waned. Natural 
religion and natural law were nn 
longer current controversies. Men 
were less prepared than they had 
been to believe in historical cycles, 
am! more concerned with linear 
progress. They seized eagerly on 
the parts of Vico’s work which hud 
affinities with their own views, and 
they neglected the rest. The contri- 
butors to this symposium whu 
believe in return to View and see 
him as a preciirsoi of current trend « 
in their own disciplines are doing 
exactly the same as the men of the 
1 X 20 *;. No student of Vico call afl or d 
to oegli'cl some of the c%sa\s punted 
in ihis volume, yet the symposium 
a 1 a whole is. in a word, unhisioricnl. 
It is a strange tribute to the man who 
bud a sharper awareness of the 
difference between past and pi cent 
than anyone in hi-, time. 
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ardent oppoitcni •>! Yugoslai tevi- liiiul-ighl unite realistic though 
Mutiixm.) It w-a.sonly the a that (he) mote rcxoliiliuiuri than that ol 
could announce sitch asiiuuidmg di-;- other (Veeli mielliewiaN. I lout il.u- 
covcries a*, that the polilisal pioeess k-ginnittg Ik xiewed m.iiix of the 
should be Hiiderstoral as the"a>wi- tefonmcis wiihoul 11 n\ illu-ioti-. 
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ihe h'li.-fi. . r.raff" n.* b-*u«*: iii.in 
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What sounds like a iraiwu 10 a ‘he need lor full etxtl and human 
Western obserxei. however, was in rights th., I would guarantee thepar- 
C zediosluviikia » newly dkcoxcrcd licipalion of ordinary people in 
truth which smacked of devialionixm decision-making, a ml insisted llial in 
in a Mate which allegedly had done * wiahnc democracy :r plurality of 
away with alii social airiagonivnis. Dr political currents wn» essential. 
Kusfn lias noi set himself the task of His militant standpoint is in many 
appraising the leformers* originality rcipccK close to that ot Muicusc and 
in relation to prc-Sialinivi thinking. 0 f |j, e more articulate speaker, of 
but the sense of the incredible futility ihc New Left, over whom he has the 
of some of their efforts occasionally advantage of having actually experi- 
docs filler tfuotigh. At the expense enced socialism gone 11 wry. He waft 
of a generation brainwashed or obviously greatly inspired by the 
purged and reduced to silence in the events in Paris in l%R and in fact 
early 1950 s they were in many cases , na j;e.> little distinction between the 
rediscovering the obvious; in terms entrenched bureaucracies of the East 
of sheer intellectual wastage social- and West; he suggests that both 
ism must already have surpassed >hould be replaced, elitist as they arc, 
capitalism. While appreciating that hy a democratic community of free 
they were often introducing now citizens. This fits well with the em- 
concepts at risk to the ir careers, and phasis he places on European hum- 
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with all due respect to the reformers’ 
inieHcchuvl courage, one should not 
forget those who did not need tho 
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reveal to them Iha-t there was some 
thing rotten hi Stolin's empire. 
These people, however, were lin 


March, 1968 , aud August, 1969 , The 
Czechoslovak Experiment is of ne- 
cessity rather uneven. “ Policy has 
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able 10 speak up and arc not to be becotne applied anthropology, vat 
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Communist Parly ; only *c*r » dens ,hc y are mosl ' n| cros(ing. Same of 
wore at odds with those of die party the speeches, made to very polM- 
leadership. This is a point fAjm cully minded audiences, are tinged 
bis useful book might have further w ith palltlcal emotion which mars 
clarified for the Western reader, who ^ otherwise admirably cool, rational' 
has only recently awaketicd to me a p proaC i, Whatever the occasion, 
fact that there is more than one form ^ owever ho analyses land dc* 
of communism. nouncesl brilliantly the nature of 

T 4 )c question remit Ins whether it totalitarian dijrialofthip.' 

was' all worth while. As Dr-K.tisin'. T+iroughoul the book, which should 
points out, Hie C'zcoh ‘ nation ^ studied especially by U)osc inter- 
is one that is hot Just content tq- fcited in pOsl-Stal’misi Marxist think-. 
.»ini U..I nflniiitniK tn »xk searching . r, a a ten mitiniiilnshlx remarkable 
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The desire to be different 


GLEN ST .1. BARCLAY i 

2Q(h Century Nntiminlism 

224pp. Wctdenfold and NicoLon. 


■Since nationalism in the twcitticlh- 
ccnlury h;t> proved by far the most 
durable ideology in world affairs, a 
history of the* one is virtually co- 
ex lens ive with n history of the other. 
Nationalism has created empires and 
destroyed (hem; it has made new 
sovereign slates and disrupted old 
ones ; il ha.s fought for independence 
and imposed tyranny ; jt has inspired 
and crushed the very same people. 
Hie nationalist leader might well say 
what Dostoevsky said for him n gen- 
eration boforc tihe century began; 
“Starling from unlimited freedom. I 
arrive at uni.' mi led despotism." It 
is no wonder lliul Glen St J. Barclay 
ends his sardonically dispassionate 
account of Hie century’s nationalist 
revolu lions with a chapter called ** A 
Bleak Future". 

The high-minded German aca- 
demics who ovolrcd tiho philosophy 
of nationalism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury w-oukl blench at (the xri;?hi of the 
monster iduy created. They had 
begun to blench already at Bite sight 
of what Ihe French did in (he name 
of nationalism ; but at least Napo- 
leon was jiMcnprutinig ulior r ideology 
more or less correctly. The trouble 
was that inevitably nationci-INm be- 
got nationalism. Napoleon created 
German and Russian nniiionuliviii. 
'I ’he rcK'.Viotis Serbs and Glucks 
created T n rki^h nationalism. A-n.l 
nationa Vtm also begot imperiahvm. 
which in turn begot a counter- 
naliona<li«in. To Nils process Micro 
was no Tfltst except fotvo. Hi nation- 
ality was lo he the basis of M?)f- 
deUnminaiion, then there was no 
logical a her native to maw move- 


ments of population accompanied 
by .selective genocide. Even ithe gyp- 
sies presented their claims at Versail- 
les in 1919, but it was loft to Hiller 
to find a solution to (heir problem. 

As Mr Barclay argues, nationalism 
is essentially a portmanteau word. 
It simply asserts the desire lo be 
collectively different: 

Nationalism can therefore manifest 
itself as imperialism, as racism, us 
separatism, as federalism, or as & 
demand for any other system under 
which authority is yielded from the 
centre to more or less autonomous 
regions. 

That definition covers most of the 
revolutionary demands made in the 
flame of nationalism since the twen- 
tieth century began, but it hardly 
docs justice to the irrationality, the 
paradoxes, and the emotional obfus- 
cation which are at the heart of the 
m, liter. There arc passages in which 
Mr Bitrclny tells his story almost too 
coolly: for instance, when he argues 
that the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia or the Japanese in Man- 
churia really hud something of a case. 
Why then did the world have to go 
to war 7 The answer is that Hitler 
and the Japanese militarists were 
determined to have a war; and that 
determination was also a constituent 
factor in their nationalism. 

After Hie Second World War it was 
natural for (he victorious powers to 
seek some other basis than national- 
ism -for the reconstruction of the 
shattered world ; and the obvious 
cornerstone was internationalism. 
With a curious myopia, they thought 
that they had embodied this’ principle 
in the United Nations, although tile 
Charter itself asserts the inviolability 
of the nation-state. The United 
Nations Organization was a move not 
t (Wards world government bin away 
from it. Its achieve mem has been to 


1)1. A NI-. StlAVLU l l.l-.Ml-.NS: 

Yullw 

35t»pp. Oxford University Press. 


The Yahu Conference of 1945 re- 
mains one of the controversial issues 
of contemporary history. To some 
il was the necessary price of wartime 
cooperation. Others accuse President 
Roosevelt of having been guilty of 
some kind of appeasement or, as his 
Republican critics put it, a “sell- 
out *\ A young American historian. 
Diane Clemens, here makes u new 
approach to the subject, arguing that 
Lhc conference laid the foundations 
of the postwar pax A tnerlcanu- 
Sovictit a. She has carefully studied 
all the accessible sources, including 
the recently published Russian ones, 
and summarizes in a chart the nego- 
tiating position of each major power 
on each issue, showing their agree- 
ment or disagreement. 

Tills chart goes to show that the 
decisions of the conference were 
reasonable in terms of traditional 
diplomacy; each nation gained vvlial 
it most sought and made compro- 
mises on the questions of vital inter- 
est to the other major powers. Yel 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union dominated the conference and 
firmly established their spheres of in- 
fluence for the postwar period. The 
Soviet Government had many of the 
sumo territorial ambitions as rhe 
Tsars, in Eastern Europe, the Bal- 
kans und the Far East : Moscow 
wished to see un end of the British 
uml French colonial empires. These 
Soviet policies ran counter to 
Britain’s defence of- the Empire, and, 
most nolably, with America's deve- 
loping economic plans, overseas. 

Diane Clemens cites. Documents to 
show lliul .Soviet claims in' the Far 
Fast were continually being adjusted 
to meet American plana and ideas. 
President Roosevelt hoped to expel 
• Britain, France ,, and . Japan from 

V.... .uJ §1.1.. C 


multiply the number of nation-stale* 
from a little over fifty lo more than 
120. This, as Mr Barclay point#- out, 
exactly reversed the trend of nine- 
teen Ih-ccniufy nationalism, which 
reduced the number of sovereign 
states in Europe from about sixty in 
1850 lo about fifteen in 1900. More- 
over, the -process has been far from 
exhaustive: Basques and Kurds and 
Nagus and many other would-be 
nations have still to Find some fulfil- 
ment of their aspirations. 

There arc in fact many slates 
which are not nations as well as 
nations which arc not states. Hence 
lhc large number of civil as well as 
external wars which have been 
fought in the name of nationalism. 
Mr Barclay covers the complex 

g round (horouglily and coherently. 

eginning with the Boer War and 
ending with the Black Panthers. 
Between the two world wars, nation- 
alism was most active in Europe 
(Germany. Italy, Spain, Ireland, the 
Balkans) but also incipient in Asia 
(Japan, China. India). After the 
Second World War the epicentre 
moved to Africa, passing through (he 
Middle East on the way. In Europe 
nationalism was supposed lo be 
defunct, but as Mr Barclay succinctly 
remarks, “ it xvas the shortest death 
on record ". With do Gaulle, a new 
phase of European nationalism broke 
out ; and independently of him. the 
same spirit stirred in Eastern Europe, 
first manifesting itself in Yugoslavia. 

Mr Barclay rightly devotes easeful 
attention lo the phenomenon of 
Titoisni, but il leads him into one of 
his few serious mistakes. Tito has 
never been, as Mr Barclay calls him. 
a “ Serh nationalist " ; he is not even 
a Serb, but a Croat. It is, of course , 
possible for a member of one nation 
lo adopt the nationalism of another. 


The sharing of the spoils 


and the debilitation of France and 
Britain, to fill the gap, the author 
concludes, he sought lo establish the 
Soviet Union as America’s j|inior 
partner in Asia. After the war. the 
United States would control China 
and occupy Japan; the Soviet Union 
would receive territorial concessions 
from Japan and a share in Man- 
churia and Korea. The British were 
lo be lefi out entirely. The war 
against Japan was mainly an Ameri- 
can effort, and the United States Iiad 
made clear its intention to retain the 
spoils of victory. 

These Russian -American -negotia- 
tions arc here described in detail. 
For example, Roosevelt was most 
concerned about the United Nations, 
believing that Russia would not 
accept the American voting formula 
for the United Nations, on which, as 
he saw, the vision of future peace 
and stability rested ; and at a critical 
moment in the conference, he at last 
gained Soviet assent. The author 
reveals for the first time that Stalin 
agreed to Roosevelt’s cherished 
scheme in the middle of a heated 


debate over Poland. Me interrupted 
the debate to express support for 
Kousoveli on the United Nations, 
with the consequence that [he United 
Stales supported Stalin on Poland. 
Indeed, the United Stales formu- 
lated a proposal on Poland which 
incorporated Soviet wishes. Hence. 
America and Russia were in agree- 
ment on \vh»l emerges! virtually 
intact a<s the decision of the con- 
ference. Moscow gained much of 
what it hud asked for regarding 
Poland, except the Oder-Ncissc line, 
from which Churchill had to draw 
back because of the War Cabinet's 
reaction. 

Churchill fought hard lo ensure 
that France should help to maintain 
the peace in Germany and should 
be rehabilitated, as sharing Britain’s 
interests against a hostile Russia and 
a conceivably anti-colonial and hos- 
tile America. Roosevelt convoyed 
privately to Stalin that he opposed 
the rehabilitation of France, 
although not with !|nulity. Churchill 
therefore had to fight for both 
objects and. in each instance, when 


Mourning for a eupatrid 


GEORGE PLlAU*TON (Editor) ; 
American Journey 
The Times of Robert Kennedy. 
372pp. Andrtf Dcutsch. £3.75. 

The official mourning for American 
Presidents who have died “ on the 
field of honour *' recalls the elaborate 
funeral rites, lasting weeks, that 
accompanied the Most Christian 
King to his final sepulchre In Saint- 
Denis. It was Lincoln’s funeral that 
began the greatest American ritual, 
the tong funeral procession from 


mind under attack 
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imperialism and the c • 
adopted Russian i^S* 
that is not whirr* p 
always been his en^' 
a Yugoslav «***; 
Hie chauvinism of U 
Slovenes, and M ac ^, 
fortunately ii will 
say whether or not he ^ 

until he is no longer on t). 

he should be given ^[1 
to the same kind o[ inU 
on a miniature scale, 
of the European mo-.ft 
West. Their attempts j,, 
traditional nationalism 
the few hopeful signs 1^ 
In the rest of ike »,•; 
signs arc sparse indeed V 
devotes an inlcrcsiin; j 
what he calls the -ami 
.S oekarno, Nkruniah aajv 
is a category which ik,- 
Gaulle and lan Smith *f 
But disturbing though tL- 
Wierc is a possibility this 
sent only a transitory pt- 
Much more serious art ft 
iMs whose claims cannot; 
any kind of relatively r.j 
such as the separatiskofO 
Negroes of lhc United!", 
republicans in Northern I j 
Barclay concludes, vft , 
morbid calmness, that 

1 1 takes no effort of iniy 
lo imagine the Black Pcr.j 
and student revolulii-v 
United Kingdom being ( ■: 
si reels by an alliance of C:i 
armed force*. csiahiMiT. ; 
Skinheads ami Hell's .V;. 

The cure would, as k\- 
i ha n Hie disease: hw* 
can be seen in the hr? 

excellent illiixiraliiua *' 
grim fascination In. tin*- 
of his book. 


. seeker and Warb wjt U.9Q. 

Taking lately of one 

count of his own nervous 
/.VikliLelv u> become mono- 

B i one point that he want* 

!, u, hammer inis* your «y» 
iirmaiion that my mint was 
ceaseless nllaek . Fomm- 
h; does not do tins- He re- 
on ihc difficulty of trying to 
sand discuss u situation of 
tatoL incoherence while using 
ol sentences. Bin William 
nht's technique is no use to 
iiw it encourage* the reader 
AHiiRiic on ihc writer's inten- 
se than his subject-mailer. 
bN record of incoherence I 
eoniis in Tolstoy where Anna 
fl a breaks down. Luc|d. 
tat" It is. then, in a lucid, 
Hi manner that lie tells his 
.{mi with some resentment. 
Ik suspects that one cause of 
is a revulsion against a 
Hi anti manner of thought 
inlcd by connected sentences 
ronseniionuliy good education, 
.story he tells, combining ere- 
I with the unexpected, makes 
hi novel belter perhaps than 
u«c-hi\ibrics would do. since 
Kiinirics, characteristics and 
6. taken singly, are all recog- 
k M unsurprising, but do not 
optoa simple, predictable type 
an vulnerable lo a well-known 
of ailment. He would like to 
Rhi' ailment idcnlilied. perhaps: 
un history suggests that he has 
Kit been keen lo accept rules and 


labels. Bril his breakdown- -or 
breakthrough, as he sometimes likes 
to cull il— is something quite new lu 
his experience. Another reference 
to Tolstoy may be apposite: it is 
asserted in War ami Peace that “ no 
complaint afflicting a living being 
can ever be entirely familiar, for 
each living being has his own indivi- 
dual peculiarities and. whatever his 
disease, it must necessarily be a new 
and complex malady unknown to 
medicine ". 

The narrator is called 'led John- 
son. Aged 30. he lives alone in 
Hampstead, working as a General 
Studies tutor at a technical school. 
He also writes articles for a quarterly 
called Tlte Novel and occasionally 
for t-he review pages of Sunday 
papers. He comes from Cum- 
berland, where his father 
was n manual worker and his 
mother a school secretary Roth 
his environments, he feels, tend to 
make him a cliehd — Dalesman or 
Hampstead man. He despises him- 
self for the rather old-fashioned, 
schoolmasterly way of life into 
which he hus, supposedly, climbed. 
He recognizes that he is envious and 
unfairly contemptuous of his school - 
fell low. Rod, well-known both as a 
television producer and as the 
author of thoughtful documentary 
novels about Cumberland as is 
Melvyn Bragg himself, of course. 
(This similarity -is so interesting that 
it becomes distracting. A comparison 
might be made with Fdnumdo Des- 
nocs's self-disparagement in hu t >n- 
solablc Memories.) 

Returning lo led Johnson, we dis- 
cover Unit his girl friends have 
generally been " women in wiiitei 


coals " whose spectacle- hit his own 
when They kiss; this side of his liTc 
has not been exciting enough for 
him. One way of exciting himscll 
has been to go drinking in sup- 
posedly rough areas, to frighten 
himself with the prospect of gelling 
into a fight. These fuels are relevant 
to his experiences at the time of 
his collapse, when he goes to Hie 
Hn mips lend Heath fair with a jolly 
nurse and is threatened bv a lough- 
looking man who is keen on her. 'The 
particulars also indicate the state of 
his imagination, a general condition 
of which he is uvhamcd. He prints 
the General Confession (Anglican) 
in full, a'boul the “devices and 
desires of our own hearts with 
“no health in us", uml he claims 
that it makes sense to him now. 

” Christianity contains me lay ho is 
for ull of my life. . . If only I be- 
lieved ; but am without grace. “ 

Neither mo note no as nor inco- 
herent, the novel is subtly organized 
lo pre.scnl, in juxtaposition, different 
periods of his life and different 
viewpoints l-han his own. while 
always concentrating un the day of 
his collapse and llic visit to the fair- 
ground. lhc difficult task of re- 
cording his sensations is admirably 
done: Mic description of a brain 
“slipping its moorings" and being 
dashed around on waves within the 
skull, of “ spools of thought “ com- 
ing off ihc brains projector, of dis- 
belief in the muscles' effectiveness as 
he moves “ jelly-like through jelly " 
— these metaphors are all lhc more 
persuasive for the restrain I with 
which they are used. The descrip- 
tions ring true, giving die impres- 
sion that the narrator is m d.ingci, 
even a' he writes. 


apsed from grace 


FREDERICK BUT (TINE It : 

Lion Country 

247pp. CtiiiUo and .Windlis. LI .75. 

Black comedy and benign intentions 
do not very often mix well in a 
novel. Frederick Buech tier's suc- 
cess in delivering to u.s Hie bi/aire 
and the seamy details of the Ameri- 
can baekjands, with a weird, curi- 
ously absorbing, humour, is plain 
in almost everything Jic writes ; yel 
the talent is shared by a host of 
American novelist s of his genera- 
tion and younger, is emulated in 
scores of zany prh'i's noire \ about 
the Great American Nightmare. 
Where Mr Buodincr differs is in hi.s 
anxiety to reconcile, in as subtle and 
u nob vioiis a way as possible, these 
horrors with a plausible affirmative 
View. He i* a Christian novelist, 
taking pains to weave into the sick, 
alarming, ludicrous fabric of his 
plots .some .strand of allegory which 
will, if one listens with care, make 
the wretchedness bearable. 

In Jiis last novel. The Entrant e to 
fYirtorfc, Hie ghastliness somewhat 
outweighed the hope. It ninv be his 
real gain in technical assurance, in 
bis control of tin clcgunt deadpan 
style, in «hccr entertainment value, 
which makes Lion Country so much 
more satisfying: a .strange, serene 
balancing act which blends suce-cv- 
fully at last (he satirical la km and 
the mural purpose. 

Its narrator, Antonio Pan. 
answers an ad for the “ Holy ( lunch 
of God"- "Put yourscll on God's 
payroll “—with the plan of exposing 
il in an article. 'The C -hit rtJi is a 
very believable Mo rid a sei-up will* 
a leader. Leo Itebb. who “ urdsiin-* " 
eveiyone who dnsweis his appc.ds 


mid has a nasi which includes a 
conviction fo-r indecent exposure. 
Parr is. admittedly, none too real: 

;i mild, vaguely artistic drifter who 
.seems part symbol of purposeless- 
ness. purl foil for Bebb and his en- 
tourage: the odd wife, (tie queer 
“ Rev " Brown, ihc vamping duiigih- 
ter. Sharon. All these arc fantasy 
creations, but Mr Bucdincr is os 
near to the realities of bucklund re- 
ligious fanaticism makes no dif- 
ference. Purr's twin sister is dying 
of cancer, blit he is still drawn, in 
6piic of his contempt for " Holy 
Love ", into (he circle of Bchb's 
adherents ; until the point when 
Bebb. in blessing a sex-mud tycoon 
to get at his riches, commits a real 
and symbolic act of physical ex- 
posure. Then Parr marries Sharon, 
who has previously seduced him. 

One takes (he Christian point here 
to be that Parr arrives, despite il all, 
at a kind of truth: (hat he cannot 
expose what willingly stands exposed 
and that tve arc all, saint, bourgeois 
or charlatan, naked in the milIiI of 
God. l unacy, folly and pain must, 
in the cml. he right, because they 
exist ( The Entrance tn Pttrhh-k made 
all humanity equally norm: ■ I m de- 
fective); there is the subtlest impli- 
cation of a divine plan. 'I lie line 
lucidity of Ml Huoshucr's prose, the 
pure verve or his •humour, the grisly 
authenticity of his characters and set- 
tings mako this highly elusive, indeed 
almost deliquescent brand of 
dirisliuii philosophy seem not un- 
pa la i able lull actually coiiMiiciiig. 
Scant justice is done to the one inu’ur 
(sexless) ilo-j!oi*dcr vh.ir.ici.-i . but 
1 the swindler Bebb’x appealing am Uv 
: in walk unscathed among the ions 
[ in the J ion Country wildlife rescue 
i is a nice \ aria linn bv Mi IticJuici 
' on riic dm. trine of leden ption 
* through d dike talc sinfulness. 
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the United States aricJ 
Union consented inwu 
Roosevelt and MjB- 
harsh peace temiv '■ny-_ 
dismemberment ef (l ' 
reparations for 
issue was resolved &)'•*• 
question of rcpariti^ ' 
dillloult, though «»*'• 
Moscow differed w ■ 
amount. 

Ax Yalta diovw. 
were discussed prirtun-: 
velt and Stalin. Tfc A*- 
delighted with ihe af- 
it brought Russia *• 
against Japan. 
most of what the Jap 1 *! 
in 1905. Moscow 
Washington's pw* 1 *, 
Chinng Kni-shek ipjj 

lung. Ue wo 
forced each others 
Far East nnd Aajpk 
merely informed of 
having been rejfJjA 
a major contnbunoji 
of the relation* of ®J p 
at the end Of “*** - 


in the first place. In Mr Percy's writers of the 1450% whu supplied 
future— and thvrotore m lux present - supplied through middlemen, the 
—psychic disitirbanec is anterior to spoof writers of the I'WJK the 
its causes. His future is consequently incidental theme* and gimmick % 
not only cMrapolulcd and c.\3g- whic.lt make the book so variously 


M’h l ift , 3 m kcTvou ,,oro r ; si»k, k.rrbl«A. The «IIM« Mey 

'.J,, , u OISB,n i n vour shoes ilv.l •» man of Mr of everybody concerned to judge 

tat vndlish import, turning out ‘ , ‘j tmil [,cmio.n lhe «{ what is going on was 

more mteres.mg fo. its an invention . of Terry Souriiern 


; about a decade m •‘Western Man" is itself sympto- r L T,ok is hie o lh 

T^, fc T h ufl8 rT b ^ r & dii!k..d bo ct 1 ^ ; ,d wSvc o .h.. ,h i* 

* 'Uptreharced version of ore- alreudy washed up. To see how 

[fci RepublSans and the Left- cnl f rl ' a ' mn 8 eccentrics but has few |ired ; hc baok j Si wt it beside the 
lhe latter-day Democrats rcal f ch ^ c ^ra ; the rwxon being. bcs , utopllin n0V cl of the 1950s. 
Mhjust how Lift fhey are V ,!**&!* ,tS than,e 2 al ] 0Va Bernard Wolfe'.s Umbo 90. Wolfe 
mfc clear, and is onlv theirs! a, ‘ that ' u Wha ‘ we are offered is C0ll i d oiot write half as well as Mr 
teener IhinjLs thii a re not" n L ot "J®" b “‘ Man ' arrd } l a PP ea L re Percy, bm be isolated Ins central 
diar. ^ « i arc no jhal Man Jtas got lo change his problems and thought them 

[jnim.n, • r >■- Bead. More, who is a Catholic and ittrough. 

tw whn Ii- u. 1 u 8 a R a , rL r j? e knows all about Original Sin. Nevertheless there arc in Love 

feftS SS ,he qua, “ ,0 - saiffis 

i i,L : u nas inveniea a .IH.J ■_ lie. I, Ih. hnnoni/sr 


Rhe lapsomelcr — and niem a ° sel y Mlod lo this thesis is ihc Movie-Goer (althoggh the hangover 
» i,_— *■ . . dna B 1 *”” ..... !_ ~.uin.mi>r hhemRC is not One of 


renown ” and he imposed no sense of 
national toss as his brother had done. 
Yet it could be argued that Ids funeral 
voyage, from California to New 
York, to the National Cemetery 
across the Potomac from Washing- 
ton, was In many ways more moving 
than his .brother's. His youth, his 
promise, what began to be known 
about his role in the Cuban Crisis of 
1962, all made him a MnreeJIus if not 
a Titus. 

'This account of the train journey 
from New York to Washington is ' 
both an important document arid a ■ 
record of widespread lijoumlngJ. 


Prescient Roosevelt hoped to expel Washington to i Spripgfield ; today's record of widespread njoumlng- 
Brilum, France, and. Japan from solemn entombments use less time, -There were present in the official 
^posstbly from but arc symbols of world, not merely , audience rivals whp wore enemies. 
SteSf 1 “** l .° ' nrt 2S° al ’ mourn t in B* ; • '• Uke Pieadent JtihiSoA and -Eugene 


pet cnee , than. 

There were 

train, 

there 

aids ol 

most of tfirtJV PJJjgrf 
tres«d; 

often rtLtSl 
we« *W! 

Kennedy^ am-. 1 

wax , 

■lamridhd ^ 


^ SaS ' a " d u S?* l ? ree f n , Al ET lCan CaS,S ', l he p ? lll if there is no denying their quoJily of 
fcti^ “P ; v J‘h him In a of its future we ) ooi recognizable J" when be writes about 
ii|l l W CTc ‘ h ey await the « American politics at all. One ^ n &Warro 0 f gnats “hangs 
may, or nmy not, of . the things that mark the j* 1 uJ wa t er motionless and fun. 
W- 4, L hc De vH (no kid- American present is that the two ™. m & m0 |ecule” you are 
lhe Am batch n,a Jw parties are, « near «nou«h J on ’ our . bo und to tip your ■ lid. 
£,"E> d ^ of the gadget lakes no difference, united I in J, omcn t 5 llke that save this worthy 

rtf* ■ c ? f * 'hem to the populace 40 s .^ e tha ‘ ,t . 15 but weary novel from total ftioti- 

^L*?*?* ^me town. A foreign, policy whlch exacerbateS Uousness / Mr Walker b plamly wor- 
i (Lvi U j be “ id about the domesbc upheavals. In Mr Percy s ^ | ( i, out ft, country, but one of 
and events, but the fo»« two. parlws are meant to ^ j-easons the rest of us are even 

i JS* ‘o is Mr Percy's ^ polarized-and yef a VtaM- more worried is fhc way he .wqr-. 
?*** oi psychic unset- it sl ^ e war time in Ecfladpr) . |, e j US | doespt seem to see (fiat 
have faHen from continues to rage. Whioh party is {{ is ' nol the business of. politics to 

back f^wllS^eie fteff ^ ^ 
thin ?. a * Plainly meant sist ? ; Equally puzzliftg is the. total , German Novel ^ich was firM pub- 
[intifch ^ la * everything ■ absence of any. pressures from^4he H^ied in. 19®. I? 
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Piers Paul Read 

The Professor’s Daughter 

A now novel by the aul! tor of Tlu» Junkers nnd Monk 
Dawson. 'Tiers Paul Read is itmloitl»ti*dlyimeoftlie most 
talented novolistsof liiMyem-intion'*- Francis King, 

Sunday Telegraph AL±2~i 

Ail Alison Press Hook 

Christy Brown 
Come Softly to My Wake 

The poems of Christy Brown. "Not only is thin particular 
collection of ballads full of e tuot ion and benuty, lyrically 
written. Thousands will also discover From its pages that 
verse is not merely for the intel lectiials"— Graham Lord, 
Sunday Express , £1.25 

Masujilbuse 
Lieutenant Lookeast 

A collection of short stories by the author of the colob rated 
novel about Hiroshima. , Black Haiti. “Richly dry, profoundly 
diffident'— Janet Burro way, Niriv Stateftman 
lYanelated from tlie Japanese liy John Hester. . £2.50 

T. A. Dorey & 

D. R. Dudley 

Rome Against Carthage 

“An excell ont and up-tpJlate survey . > '.This accountpf tlvo . : .' L 
. threaPunic Wars can bo rtfeomptendod to thohoh-plassical •; 

. rencler"-r-TAe Times Literiiry Supplement •• ■ Blustrateth £2.75 
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JANE OLIVER: 

The Blue Heaven Bends Over All 
384f-p. roll ins. £2. 

This is Ihc last of a long series of 
hi-slorical novels written by Jane 
Oliver (.Mrs Helen Christina Hasson 
Rees), who tlied last May. Her books 
ranged in time from St Colnmba in 
the sixth century to the Young Pre- 
ten iter in ihc eighteenth century, and 
most have a background of Scottish 
history. She did not use the device 
of inventing n fictitious hero who 
moved through a historical frame- 
work, 'but rather followed a real man 
or woman through his or liter known 
career with as great n historical 
accuracy as possible. As the years 
pa>\ed her books, always popular, 
always well researched, improved as 
the characterizations deepened.. The 
Bffu* Heaven Bends Over ' Alt 
one of the best. Ji is a 
novel of the life of Sir Walter Scott, 
from whose journal the title is taken. 

Jane Oliver concentrates more on 
Scott himself than on his work, 
which probably fairly represents his 
present reputation. The heroic 
flguro of the mnn himself is well 
known. Ihc young lawyer who 
wrote llrst poetry and then novels, 
both wildly succewful, was the best- 
known literary man of his nge. a 
baronet, the laird of Abbotsford • 
and then came the dramatic crash. 


In January. 1826, he rode home 
“ through oild roads to as cold 
news M to And himself ruined by his 
involvement in the firms of Baflnn- 
lyne and Constable, Refusing to 
lake an easy way out, he set himself 
to work fur his creditors for (lie rest 
of his life, writing impossible hours 
to pay off with his own right hand 
a debt of more than £100,000, In 
so doing he died. 

So much has been recorded by 
Scott himself, so much has been 
written about him by his contem- 
poraries and later men (nearly 3.000 
items in Dr Corson's bibliography 
by 1940 alone) that it is possible to 
reconstruct his life, his opinions, 
even his conversation in great 
detail ; and this is what Jane Oliver 
has _ done, without in any way 
making the book laboured or 
tedious. Had she been able to read 
Hdgnr Johnson's monumental life of 
Scott 11970), perhaps a few minor 
points might hnvc been altered, but 
they arc very few. She .finds her 
way unerringly through the maze of 
Scott's financial troubles. Perhaps die 
only part of him she docs not show 
clearly is his enormous prestige, far 
greater than any other writer ever 
possessed In his own lifetime, so that 
it comes ns a surprise to read in the 
novel that when Scott was ill at the 
end of his life, William IV"s govern- 
ment lent him a frigate to take him 
to the Mediterranean. 


Long, hot summer Dragnet Rituals on the East Side 


HERMANN HESSE i 
KUngsur’s l^asl Summer 

Translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston. 


Jesus the Rabbi 


NICHOLAS ROLAND ; 

Who Cunic by Niphf 

22ipp. HiitviM. £1.75. 

Like Par Lngcrkvi.sfs flnrtihluis. 
Nicholas Roland's latest novel deals 
with the events of the Gospels 
through the eyes of a minor charac- 
ter, the Pharisee Nicodcmiis; bill, 
unlike l .igerkvist, there is never any 
doubt in Mr Roland's mind that 
Christ was truly the Son of God. So 
he does not really bother to justify 
Christ's divinity ; he just serves up a 
few parables and leaves it at that. 
And (hough the novel is largely con- 
cerned with Lhe doubts of Christ's 
contemporaries, all we are ever asked 
to do is sympathize : we are never 
allowed io feel that they may, after 
afl, have had a point. 

•Even so, the Jewish establishment 
gets a much fairer deal from Mr 
Roland than it ever did from the 
Evangelists. He shows just how dif- 
ficult it must have been for Jews in 


positions of authority to cope with 
Hie up-and-coming Rabbi Jesus. The 
High Priest Annas, for example, 
doL-sn'l want the woman taken in 
adultery to be sinned any more than 
Jesus does ; but lie has a country to 
run and believes that Jesus repre- 
sents a genuine threat to its stability. 
Aik! though the Pharisee Samuel is 
so thrilled with the new rabbi's 
leaching that he considers him to be 
a greater prophet than Hillel, his 
own piety forbids him to accc.pt any 
changes in the Law. Indeed what 
makes this novel so interesting is 
iliai Christ is pushing the Ideas of 
the Jews themselves to the point 
where they seem to be blasphe- 
mous ; and only <Nicodemus can see 
that God is asking his people to 
obey the Law by first breaking it. 

By trying to cope with this para- 
dox, Nicodcmus suffers a nervous 
collapse. And, though there is never 
any question that the Jew9 were 
wrong to reject Christ, by the time 
we have coine to the end of this 
novel we have begun to understand 
whylhey did. 


All the best from 


THE GUARDIAN 


21 7pp. Cape. £1.95. 

The summer of 1919 was long and 
brilliant in the Ticino. Hermann 
Hesse had just moved into the house 
at Montagnola where he was to spend 
the rest of his life. The severities of 
war were behind him ; this excep- 
tional summer emphasized the change 
to the South, the region where (in. the 
Teutonic imagination) discipline 
yields to licence, both in nature and 
in man. Here life is hectic, forms 
flow, dissolution comes quickly after 
flowering. Dissolution must have 
been in Hesse’s mind for other rea- 
sons too, after the recent death of 
liis father, his wife’s insanity. All 
three stories in Klingsor s Last Sum- 
mer are about dissolution. Two con- 
trast it with duly, as a form of social 
indiscipline; the third treats it more 
subtly in relation to the artist’s life. 

" A Child’s Heart " is. a reminis- 
cence, thirty years on, about the 
narrator as a child compulsively 
stealing figs from his father's desk, 
knowing it j s wrong, not really 
wanting the figs, acting agonizingly 
to frustrate his own desire for affec- 
tion and approval and security. One 
sometimes wonders if there is any 
other theme in German literature 
than the conflict of individual and 
authority. It is, of course, central to 
human existence, but art works its 
wonders on the periphery, shaping 
the casual indication. From the peri- 
phery, the imagination is tempted 
towards the centre, discovering im- 
plied worlds beyond thought. But 
when, as here in Hesse, symbols are 
mldlcLiu.il ly central, ihere is no 
progress lor ihc unconscious. This is 
a lender tale mid from a distance, 
both remote and ubvioiis, a literary 

C ; v ^. he . . w,lidl cve ' 1 explain* (lie 
childs hidden motivation (and ihc 
child s ignorance of this motivation) 
in case the symbols have not done 
their job. In the same year another 
author was writing about a child's 
heart : for a self-conscious (ranscrip- 
lion of feeling, read Hesse's story ; 
tor a masterpiece of nervous des- 
pa!r read Kafka’s “ Letter to his 
Father ”. 

The second story, "Klein and 
Wagner , is a variation on Thomas 
Manns Death in Venice .' Klein is a 
respectable civil servant who has 
suddenly broken away from his 
environment and his respectability. 

. j. 1 ?, 3 criminal (i.e., the assertive 
individual) who has stolen a large 
sum of money and fled to the South 
(the region of indiscipline), complete 
with forged papers and revolver 
(symbol of anti -social passion, the 
revolver perhaps borrowed from its 
nail on the blood-red waHs of 
the attic in Musil's Tortess). Hesse 


seems to thumb through a thesaurus 
of instantly intelligible symbols, but 
readers are not led on by symbols 
they can immediately understand; 
they are stimulated by those they 
cannot understand yet know to be 
true. Watching Hesse in this story is 
like watching a competent weight- 
lifter; one admires his muscles but 
not his imagination. His hero’s 
death is inherent in the beginning, as 
Aschcnbaclfs ending, his dissolution, 
is present always in his dissolute 
sell. The difference between Hesse 
and Mann comes out clearly in the 
conclusion of their stories. Klein 
ends in the water; Hesse literally 
drowns his hero in the threatening 
ocean of forms and describes in 
detail his frenzy of feeling during 
the suicidal act. One remembers 
with gratitude the economy of 
Ascheitbach's hardly noticed death 
on the beach. It is necessary to have 
a certain sense of humour to avoid 
making the tragic seem ridiculous. 

In the title story Hesse develops 
the one satisfying feature of " Klein 
and Wagner ’’—that sense of kinship 
with all forms which comes with the 
melting of the individual boundary. 
The paradox of extreme individual- 
ism is that it leads to the elimination 
of the individual. The painter Kling- 
so.- moves through a succession of 
blazing summer days, realizing his 
genius through sensual seizure of 
experience. Colours and shapes 
assault him ; he enjoys the pleasures 
of food and drink and women. 
Hesse's women are from a Roman- 
tic dream— The peasant with brown 
eyes, to be tumbled in five minutes 
in the heather, or the pale royal 
figure who proves surprisingly 
accessible to the hero's desires. 

There is fine writing in this story. 

1 he violence of colour and tempera- 
ture (human as well as meteorologi- 
cal) is matched by urgency of prose. 
Scenes connect obliquely in a satis- 
fying because not immediately com- 
prehensible way. The painter's grow- 
ing vision of eternal metamorphosis 
dominates the story. This is the 
great flowering before decay, so the 
story is bo ill :i lament for I ran si tori- 
ness and an affirmation of contin- 
uity, even if Klingsor claims ha 
believes only in doom. Hesse relates 
this sense of doom to the situation 
of European man, and interrupts his 
tale lo tell us so. He is in general 
more successful with nature than 
with man, presumably because he 
cannot attribute thoughts to nature, 
or lines of dialogue like “ Come to 
iny heart, you malt dusky green 
trees ! " At the end of this marvel- 
lous ■ summer Klingsor paints his 
self-portrait, which turns out to be 
not only an image of all men but of 
all nature too, cliffs and trees and 
water. This is a fine thought splen- 
didly expressed, an idea which leads 
on to Hesse’s later themes in Step- 
pemvolf and The Gl.txx Be,kl Game. 


—and now also all the best from 


Two ol the world 8 great newspapers have Joined forces In producing 
a selection of important stories end inform od comment from their 
daily editions. The Guardian Weekly now incorporates Le Monde’s 
weekly edition in English— the world's first truly international 
publication. 

For penetrating insight into foreign affaire, for astringent reports on 
the European and American political scenes, for oriNcel analysis of 
the economic picture, lor hill coverage of the arts and literature, take 
out a subscription to ’ 

THE GUARDIAN WEEKLY 

(wrllo name and oddieit of (rtend h«is) 

Ha mo and Address 


Eveiy week for I year commencing ,'. iit (date), j 

I enclose •chequa/P.O. /money order for £ 1 

( m ake oheq ue paya ble to Guardian Newspapers Ltd. ) J 

Your Nome end Address ; jj 


£t JITcnde Action in Brazil 


BERNICE RUBENS- 
Sunday Best 

^3pp.Ey reanas 

With Sunday 

has come into heroJi^, 

fjfjj 1 ® dnmage done ffi 

J ,7’^. Wi l 

of this being a demonJ-, 

thomc S5T5X 1 

novel, The Elected 
understanding 0 f 

hero is less biased ^ 
George Vcrrcy Smith, 1 
emerges through hk „*» • 
and through a sketchy J? 
incomplete outside *Ji 
goings-on, is a school®* 
forhes joykjudy m;irT ^ 
called Joy The evaj 
of his confessional 
him at once asunhapjj^ 
mg and self-consciour^ 
lo watching hinvsclf jd 
what Ji e secs. His 
invitation to scrutiny 
vealed as a sham, and iVi 
canons of his nature ij 
meal, riding on gusKoirj 
bravado: a narrative art, 
is a clue to his difficult 
Simply seen, his pNk 
moment conshis of his i 
oulged his secret pa»ion f- 
up as a woman once kf; 
having, in fact, attended i:| 
of his next-door neigfibjjj 
and decided lo irv his > 
woman thereafter, ’in Br^'j 
delight in his new, releJ 
quickly diminished by ibq 
he's wanted for ihc m... 
colleague, so ih.il iv>(< 
new self is ;i\ diiJLult j-m 
his old one was. Hiwf' 
woven ill rough ihcseok:.* 
described events, ivhidi ii 
return him lo episode* inj.- 
infected by hatred ofiR| 
nia illy father and piti fort 
who was demolished fc ; .• 
hand's wrctchcj ririlii;. • 
secs as the source of hkr. 
murder of his father. \ 
blurred and uncertain .-.;1 
he thinks he know' A- " 
a useful prop lo hi-- •- 
fanciful and self-dnuiw:*; 
of his actions. 

Neither the menwini'i 
hood nor ihc o\em> di- 
are there to explain ir : 
man. What is farcical. 
implausible, in his life i*r 
viclion and consistent- 1 
author’s ability lo folios ~ 
compulsions rather than ic^' 
all view of his personalii ) A 
contradictory and mpA' 
behaviour is more ifwn w* 
childhood scars, ii ftp** 1 ** 
to create his own iw? 
falsify. 

JondthanRdban 

Ihe/odeM 

OOw 


I tttll-H : 

^ n ,K- & Muu-Mmring the 
fcatelicrs 

Michael Joseph. £1.80- 

, Wolfe has developed his own 
Khcr. a kind of one-man 
Sting copy for his home pro- 
Willy-nilly we are drawn 
ie game merely to clued ate his 
Victorian titles. Here, after The 
Colored Tangerine flake 

* Baby and The Electric 
{Aid At id Test. etc. is a slighter 
( m consisting of only two essays 
c first covering Leonard Bern- 

* no W notorious Park Avenue 
. fnr flic Black Panthers, the 
nd recreating those ritual con- 
join between militants and 
aucr.iN which have become a 
jjaishing trade-mark of the 
riy programme. From New 
tie Mission Street. San Fran- 
I. thi> thin book bestrides a 
nenl. 

j rights and wrongs of thq 
.iciti affair need not be revived, 
tomhivlor was justifiably 
0 jk-il at flic Sew York Times's 
rilmg nf his efforts to aid the 
foch' legal defence fund. Yet 
ily lie h.ul never reckoned that 
piiln he sucked into some sort 
filial quagmire, with a back- 
i from left and right as well as a 
Hast fr»ni the Jewish Defense 
u; and it is precisely this 
Jo i tliai Tom Wolfe cherishes, 
pirwlies tli;ii left-wing radical- 
winch indiscriminately embraces 
•picking Chicanes or Red In- 
ifter years of Andy Warhol 
■he Rolling Stones, while exult- 
■n I lie right wing ehie of Jewish 


Circles In Scarsdale. Beverlv Hills or 
Park Avenue- 

He both defeiuls and exonerates 
the Bernsteins, that is — their motives 
were sound, liberal, serious, respon- 
sible— while cocking an almighty 
snook at " the essentia! double-track 
mentality of Radical Chic — nastalgie 
(le In bane and high protocol " that 
can entertain Afro hair-styles with 
Roquefort cheese savouries in a 
Park Avenue duplex: “ Radical 

Ohic. after all. is only radical in 
style; in its heart it is part of 
Society and its traditions." The 
slogan “Mr Parlour Panther", in 
the end, is inevitably unfurled to 
flutter in the ironic hrec/c. 

Such is this dazzling piece of 
trapeze work by the most practised 
social stuntman of them all. Yet he 
is equally effective on those bureau- 
cratic dogsbodies or trouble-shooters 
(the “Flak Catchers*'} confronting 
Moxican nr Filipino or Samoan 
bully-boys banging their Tiki slicks. 
Here he exults in the paradox of 
another kind of confrontation be- 
tween rich and poor- -the govern- 
ment clerk (lone representative of 
Washington) and the gliclio mail- 
man : 

Subcomcimivly. |«n admiiiistratoi-s 
in the poverty establishment, public and 
prhiilc, confrontations become a ritual. 
Thai was the way the system worked. 
By it was si. unlaid operating 

procedure. . - . To uci in in the poverty 
scene, you did snmc mau-inauing. If 
you could make die link catcher* lose 
control of the mnseles mound tlicu 
mouths, if you could bring fear into 
tlioir laces, your application was 
approved. 

Wluil controls this sonih gaze, 
however piercing, is its cnnsisii-nt 


view of the American scene as a 
Madison Avenue vaudeville or cha- 
rade. He presents all comers like 
shop-window- dummies, or admass 
totems, by the doilies they wear : 

The grape worker* were all in work 
clothes, Levis, chinos. Scars bal- 
loon-seat twills, K-Muri sports shirts, 
and so forth. I lie socialites, mean- 
while, arrived at the height nf the 1 W) 
summer season of bdi-bottom silk 
pants suits. Pucci clings, fJ mill ill bla- 
zers, and Turnbull & A>ser necker- 
chiefs. 

Or of a government clerk : 

The man's shirt looks like lie bought 
It at the August uiul-or-siiinmer sale at 
the White From. It is one or those 
shirts with pockets on both sides. 
Sticking out of the pockets and run- 
ning across his chcsi he has a tinc-u p of 
bnll-point pens, fell nibs, lead pencils, 
wax marker*, such a* you wouldn't 
believe, Paper-males. Panels, Scripios. 
Eberluird Faber Mongol 4S2s, Dri- 
Murks, Hie everything They 

arc lined nn uuoss bis chest like 
campaign ribbons. 

To sustain thi'. loin- Tom Wolfe 
has increasingly, and quite deliber- 
ately, adopted the ie\ Hole of gossip 
columnist or music-luill queer. Rut 
moments of rare high humour 
emerge as lie quizzically scans his 
Hogarlhian scene while it drifts 
from lax- deductible investors’ ail to 
non-lax-dcUuclihk 1 real-life- conser- 
vation ol leopards, cheetahs and 
ocelots, as well as Black Panthers, 
of course. ’I lie (.'omedit- Huinaiiie of 
New York's I asl Side, blooming 
from tail to fad, never apparently 
Tails him. Alool and immaculate lie 
remains, social ringmaster and liter- 
ary impresario ol the greatest ciicus 
on earth. 


fhat the clothes say 


COHN : 

There are No Gentlemen 
Ifp Weidcnfcld and Ni col son. 


1 fi’hn's qualification to write 
•: "The Changes in English- 
biluthcs since ilie War ” is that 
jrini-n tip with them. Born in 
sirk days of 1945. before lhe 
■MWc-nuppy revolution in ba'by 
. k he e.in recall and record the 
j.iijs nf sartorial development 
J? the pM quarto of a century. 
‘J 10 ’* ' ins and outs, the ups 

^ of men's-wear. For him 
‘ u« made a breakthrough in 
vnarmg Crns* R oa d with his 
r^n look, wit He Runny Roger 
'J? 1 in 1,10 new Fdwardinn 


i» wloiir. Before him. 


• iC. — ; uliiiib imii, 

is/ 1, v °? ,,c brocade waist- 
•* jciiitil suits hud all been grey 

V.5 now Hu , nn V Roger burst 
,A teen$ ® r Bold and crimsons, 

. purples ; imd he draped 
acc ^ so n°‘‘ an d trinkets— 
# e y. early brimmed bowlers; 

and dia- 

TioaVnU ’ ^° ld " lo .ppod canes and 

Mi of vary, ng e 0 | 0 urs. 

JS s,l ‘ nni ng but theatrl- 

Ss ,L ' h ""- “ "■“■n* 1 '«> 

a i j „ LU ro,ltc f or the 
to, in , ‘'I ^torropoliian, booked 
•' a, ioaskcieh about toffs. 

r Sf , rt ''anificant date is 

ji, w ^o remember 

elm tbe exquisite of 


™ t,oh 8broad 

Europe, Middle East, North Africa £B oa 

Amerloae, Africa, India, Falriatan, Malaysia etqq 

Far East, Austivtaata £ 7 'rq 

Cheaper aates apply .for 2 year subscriptions, 

Sertd to i, : 

THE QUAGDIAN WEEKLY, 164 J 3 e ana gate, Manchester M 60 2 RR 
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AL AN WHITE : 

Climate of Revolt 

173pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £1.50. 

The personalities, aims and aggres- 
sions of a single urban guerrilla cell 
in Rio do Janeiro are dramatized 
by Alan White in his new book. It 
is now commonplace to sec this 
kind of novel described as “more 
than just an adventure story or 
thriller, or whatever other genre 
the book is trying to surpass. Yet 
that kind of gesture will have to 
be made here. Mr White uses the 
contemporary Brazilian situation 
very boldly, and although he is 
sufficiently conscious of writing 
fiction there is a sense in which 
the novel helps the reader to be 
aware of what is happening in 
Brazil, He has written a documen- 
tary of the kind In which the 
characters play, themselves, topically 
instructive at one level, qnd fulfilling 
the traditional expectations of - a 
list-paced , aetjon story at the other.' 

: - . ; . • >' ■ * ■/, 


One central event is described, a 
bank raid, while alternating chapters 
fiasb us back into the past. and also 
the revolutionary motives of Mr 
Whites guerrilDa characters. Un- 
fortunately, many of these coincide 
with the reader’s anticipations Just a 
Hide too easily. There is Fernando, 
a rich lawyer in the -liberal cause, 
drawn towards peaceful means of 
establishing change; Risda-U, a revo- 
lutionary fanatic; Felipe, an oppor- 
tunist interested in personal aggran- 
disement as much as the cause; and 
Joa5 - Antonio, a child of the slims 
whose humanitarian commitment 
leads to the usual disillusionment. 
This somewhat stereotyped Tovolu- 
donary gallery is not allowed to slow 
me book down. What might rankle 
me hot-blooded is that the author 
apparently concludes that' violent 
revolution is not justified in Brazil, 
even in the climate - of victousriess 
and torture he so barrowingly des- 
cribes. To twist the words of the! 
song, “There’s - an awful lot of -tor- 
ture m Brazil”, • ' - - ;; ; >? v: • 
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<lc feats him. “ l .i-himi ". " iik-ii'-*- 
wear" aiul even "w lv.il dn l ine.ni 
by wearing wliai V " are si> variable. 
His book piovokes tin night rather 
than sulidies cmiosity. It contains h 
lot of information about people like 
John Stephen, the creator of Car- 
naby Street, and Ills successors; 
about the outrageous “ Mr Free- 
dom ", creator of Fun Clothes ; and 
about various trendy figures such as 
Michael Rainey. Rupert Lyceii 
Green, Tom Nutter. I om Gilbcy 
and Peter Golding. Mr Cohn has 
tried valoroudv to show how 

Savile Row, the heller-class compos- 
ite like Austin Reed and Aquascu- 
tum, and chain .stores like Hepworih 
have met the challenge of the bou- 
tique, men's or unisex. His book is 
perhaps the more interesting because 
of his failure. He had a great deal 
of information, deeper than gossip, 
more superficial than sartorial phi- 
losophy or economies. 

His generalizations are those of a 
young man. He has a short chapter 
on 'hair, as exemplified in the Bea- 
tles and the Rolling Stones. He 
seems to see the various male hair- 
styles as .purely imitations of pop 
Idols. In fact, personal observation 
lends one to think this is not true. 
Hair style, like dress style, offers a 
choice of fantasy. One sees Saxon 
carls seldom these days, but six- 
teenth-century Elizabethans and sev- 
enteenth-century Royalists not infre- 
quently. The changes in men's drexs 


a i’«y. the lacc-lnngii' wlii'.h v"U- 
> ealed I he hollow nun wiilun 

1 low ici rihk- n would Iv ii tlu* 
young today became li\ed in die 
fashions of their youth, stuck foi 
life with z\fro Imir-slyles. with tie- 
dyed .skin-tight jeans and any of 
Ihc fantasy top- dressings, as today 
there are seventy-year-old freaks 
tottering around in tile high fashion 
of the 1929*. 1 1 is a subject which 
perhaps Mr Cohn will consider 
later. How can men's-wear mer- 
chants produce the transition from 
the fun dressing of the bachelor to 
the relaxation of the husband and 
the father? Today, he thinks, no 
one says in his clothes : “ I am 
English and a gentleman.” But the 
conforming mans clothes .vay: "I 
am, or can be. a success." 

In Manchester . . . I met a research 
chemist, thirty-one years old, who was 
married and’ had two children and 
earned about £40 a week. He didn't 
follow fashion but owned seven suits, 
all bought at Burton's, and chose them 
with care. He thought that they mat- 
tered. not as objects but symbolically, 
and each purchase was a major event. 
“When I buy a new suit", he said, 

. “it’s almost like gening promotion." 
But what about the natty dresser 
who has bought fun or instant 
fashion? What docs he wear when 
ho marries 7 Is this change in Eng- 
lishman’s clothes since the war 
merely a bachelor spree before set- 
tling - placidly for Marks nnd Spen- 
cer's casual wear for weekends 7 
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October Books 
Charles de Gaulle 

MEMOIRS OF HOPE 

Renewal 1958-1962 Endeavour 1962 - 

400pp Jfc'3'25 


Sunlight on 
Cold Water 

FRANCOISE 

SAGAN 

192pp L'l -75 (fiction) 

The World off 
George Orwell 

edited by 

MIIUAM GROSS 

|92 P p 100 lllii-- L'l ■75 

Flaubert The 
Master 

liNIH STARK Hi 

a critical and biographical 
Study I 856-1880 

400pp ‘Ipp illsr- L'i-00 

The Annotated 
Lolita 

edited by 

ALFKt-n AlTt’L JR 

: >J0pp L2 A, v paptu hiick 

Victoria R Q 

KLl/.AlUmi 

l.ONCiFORO 

ti-|Hpp 24pp illii'- L'-F^O 
Reprint 

The Hahsburgs 

MG WAR I ) 
l’.RANKSIIAW . 

L i Ipp •)i'Pi’ ci»U»ui 
h. w tlltih L F7S 

Madame 

an Intimate biography of 
Helena Rubinstein 

PATRICK 
O'HIGGINS 
304pp 8pp illu>* L'.VOO 

Walking the 
Indian Streets 

VED MEHTA 
I12pp fl-75 
Calcutta 
GEOFFREY 
MOORHOUSE 
384pp 24rr ilUis £4-50 

The 

Mediterranean 

RICHARD 
CARRINGTON 
288pp 32pp colour 
150 fci;w illus £3- 75 

Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths 

HUGH HONOUR 

32pp colour 
230 b/w illus £5*75 
Great Craftsmen scries 

The Weir Group 

a centenary history 

W. J. READER. . 

248pp t'3'00 

Troubled 

Neighbours 

Franco-Brltish relations 
In the twentieth century 
edited by... . 

NEVILLE WAITES 

400ppC4-20 ■ . 

Reading Uniycr^Uy 
; • , Stutlies'of ■ 

! Cdriteniporaiy E^vopt ’ 


The Age off 
Mammals 

BJORN KURTEN 

252pp 68 illus t'3-50 
Work! Niiturulist M-rk-s 

The Foundations 
off Early Modern 
Europe 
1460-1559 

EUGENE F. 
RICE JR 

Ptjpp 38pp illus 7 map , 
L'LOO huixihack 
LT'2S paper! >ar I. 
History of MoJt-i n 
Europi- sei ie.i 

The Age of 
Religious Wars 
1559-1689 

RICHARD S. 
DUNN 

2 : *('pp 48 illus i in. ip 
L'l ■00 Ii; ti\l Inn. I 
L'l -is p:ipi , rl\i. [■ 

I ilslOl V ol MikIi -1 Ii 
I' uri'pi -.i i ti- 
mings and 


1689-1789 

LEONARD 
KRIEGER 
384pp 63 illus 6 m*i ps 
£3-25 htmibyck 
Cl -25 paperback 
History of Modem 
Europe series 

The Age off 
Revolution and 
Reaction 
1789-1850 

CHARLES 

BREUNIG 

288pp 66 illus 8 nmps 
£3*25 hard buck 
£1*25 paperback 
History of Modern 
Europe series 

The Age of 
Nationalism and 
Reform 
1850-1890 

NORMAN RICH 
224pp 52 illiis 7 maps 
£3-00 hardback 
£1*25 paperback 
History or Modern 
Europe series 

Thd End off the 
European Era • 
1890 to the 
present 

FELIX GILBERT 
■ ^68pp 115 illus 21 1 maps 
£3'50 hardback 
■EL25 paperback ; 
History off, Modem ' 

' Eii rape. scries. 
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A special kind of dialogue 


dav ®£ In constant crisis 




DAVID GASCDYNK : 

Col I ocIliI Vwiw Trims la lion* 

lid i led by Alan ( ludd and Robin 

Skelton 

I28>pp. Oxford University Press. 
£2.75 (paperback. £1.50), 

DAVID GASCOYNE: 

I'hc Sun nl Midnight 
55pp. I-Jiilhnniion Press, £L 

David Ci as ct»y lie's Collected Verse 
Trans/atirms is a substantial Though 
incomplete gathering of his work in 
this field. 1 1 contains principally his 
versions of French .Surrealists, the 
whole uf IliildcrJin's Madness, and 
some poems of his own in French. 
Several pieces arc published for the 
fir*t time ; a large number arc re- 
printed from magazines, mostly dnt- 
mg from (he I9JIK. 

The do minimi type of translation 
here is fairly strict para phrase, direct- 
ing attention to the original by en- 
deavouring to transport it, body and 
soul, into another language. There 
arc some illuminating choices of in- 
dividual words, and a few penet rat- 


ing interpretations of obscure pas- 
sages. Yet in the main Mr Gas- 
coyne's renderings go limp from a 
lack of rhythmic nerve, ns if the 
effort to gel the words right had not 
mingled with an urge (or an ability) 
In cncrgi/c the English. The style 
loo is often uncertain, slipping easily 
into inappropriate archaism. 

One cannot deny the historical im- 
portance of many of these versions : 
Mr Gascoyne introduced large tracts 
of Surrealism into England, in his 
book A Short Survey of Surrealism 
(1936) and in various reviews. But 
lie is no longer a good guide (though’ 
there is perhaps no better). He fails 
to close with many basic problems, 
anti his oivb.s are rarely living poems 
in them solves. The best arc no more 
than highly competent. 

l/oldtrlinx Mail ness, on the other 
hand, is not only a quite different 
kind of “ translation ”, but its quality 
is startlingly superior, [t consists of 
twenty versions from Hdlderlin inter- 
spersed with four poems by Mr Gas- 
coyne himself. The latter pieces also 
figure in Ihc, Collected Poems of 
1965, but the whole sequence may be 


Comparisons 


HOWARD ).( i Cl E-SMlTU (Kill tor) • 
Primer nf Experimental Poetry’ 

1 : 1870 - 1922 . 

138 pp. Andre Dcutsch. £ 2 . 10 , 

Comparative study of literature is still 
u neglected lie Id. A combination of 
ih c comparative approach with an 
attempt to draw parallels between 
I i lent lure and the visual arts therefore 
represents a truly ambitious enter- 
prise. Mr I ucie-Sniith is right to 
point out that few scholarly attempts 
have been made to examine the 
common preoccupations of modern 
painting and poetry, and he is well- 
equipped to make a start on the 
problem. Whether the first Primer uf 
Experimental Poetry can be con- 
sidered as more than a tentative start 
is a more debatable matter. 

Mr t.iivic-Smhh thinks of his col- 
lection is "a textbook with illustra- 
tions ”, and feels it ha» “ a greater 
resemblance to a hook about modern 
art than it has to a book about 
modern literature ". In l-he sense that 
the illustrations consistently over- 
whelm the text, l hi.H is true. The 
period covered by this, the- first of 
three primers, is [870-1922. The 
jacket announce* that “seven litera- 
tures are drawn upon " (.Spanish 
literature is plundered for a single 
poem by Vallejo), and the thirty-six 
assembled items range bizarrely from 
Rilke’s Fird Duino Elegy to Morgen- 
stern's _ wordless Fisches Nacht- 
gevang ", which looks like nothing so 
much as a cheese-grater. Mr Lucie- 
Smith has arranged the material 
under six headings (Symbolism, 
Modernism and the Fusion of the 
Arts, The Language Laboratory, 
War, Duda. The Vision of the Self, 


and the Vision of Reality), and the 
poems appear in parallel text. The 
dutifully straight-faced translation of 
Khlebnikov's ” Incantation by 
Laughter” is a strange sight, while 
Knichonykh would doubtless see an 
admission of defeat in the need for 
a translation of his " Uni versa] Lan- 
guage 

liven a collection as eccentric as 
this, however, can hardly he expected 
to illuminate itself by spontaneous 
combustion, and Mr l.ucie-'Sinith's 
introductions strike no sparks; in 
fact they oiler only very sketchy in- 
formation by way of help. Like (he 
Dadaisbs Mr Lucie-Smilh is “ dis- 
satisfied with the idea of literature as 
something entirely wulled-olf ”, but 
brief indications of which poets 
ever held a brush or consorted with 
known painters do not restore our 
vision of a vita j mainstream of life: 
not do they make the canvas and 
the page suddenly equivalent. The 
matter comes io life only in one 
example of the work of Kurt 
Schwitters, who. in trandul'mg bis 
own poem " An Anna Bin me ”, feds 
it necessary to make radical (and al- 
most pathetically quaint) changes in 
the visual appeal of his images as be 
strives to carry them over success- 
fully into English. " Anna Blumc 
ist tot ” becomes " Eve Blossom has 
wheels 

While the independent scholarly 
disciplines are producing such works 
as Stanley Rurn^huw's The Poem 
If self , Luigi Serivo’s Sintesi del 
Futurism n or even the Expression- 
ist Mensc/dieitsdiimmerung collec- 
tion, Mr l.ucic-.Smilh is going to 
have to give much more than these 
working notes if this ambitious com- 
parative scheme is io find itself on 
sure ground. 


TWO IN ONE 



Stevie Smith 


A reprint of Selected Poems nnd The Frog Prince and Other 
Poems in one volume. Both collections were selected and • 
arranged hy the author ittul with exception of a posthumous i 
volume io he published in the Spring of 1972, Two in One 
contains i he majority of the poems by which Stevie Smith 
won li| wish lo be remembered, Illuslruled with the author’s ' 
original d rmviny.s. Cased £1.50. paper £1 .25 


found only here anil in the original 
edition of 1938. Ami one needs the 
whole. Mr Gascoyne rewrote Httl- 
dcrlin for his own purpo.se.s. creating 
. n moving, mature, and surprisingly 
noil-hectic meditation on the modern 
poet. 

Jt enlarges the scopo of translation. 
We arc seemingly more aware now 
than ever before, in this “ age of 
translation of its creative possibili- 
ties. 'I he experiments arc numerous 
and varied. There is the ** imita- 
tion ”, where the reworking of the 
foreign text is a means to the exten- 
sion of the translator’s own poetry. 
More objectively, there is the making 
of a new form of poetry— for the use 
of others — in the language of the 
translator, as in Pound's Cathay ; 
the establishment of a cultural dia- 
logue, of an impersonal bilingual 
poetry by poet and translator, as in 
Jacques Ron baud's Japanese-French 
Mono no aware (reviewed here on 
August 20) : the elaboration of multi- 
lingual collaborative poetry by 
writers of different nationalities com- 
posing together, in the very import- 
ant Retina recently published in 
Paris and still lacking an English 
edition (reviewed here on April 30). 
And there are the various types of 
quotation literature. (There is also 
Louis Zukofsky's Cat alias, where 
language is in a stale of permanent, 
not to say chronic, paronomasia.) 

Hdlderlin' s Madness, which Mr 
Gascoyne called a “ free adapta- 
tion”, is clove io Robert Lowell's 
imitations, and to Roubnud. Like 
their work, it differ* from nco-da&si- 
cal imitation in that (he foreign 
writer who is being used in the new 


poetry is explicitly present. But the 
inclusion of Mr Gascoyne* own 
poems makes the sequence some- 
thing different again : a .spociul kind 
of dialogue, a seminal new poclie 
mode, which has not yet been ex- 
ploited. It ha* its weaknesses, which 
are basically those of the re.st of 
this volume, but its strengths predo- 
niinutc. It is deeply imagined and 
intellectually alive. Its sounds are 
lull and 'Precise, though al times 
rather lush. When successful, its 
rhythms arc creative and various, 
tho stresses in the longer lines hold 
and unerringly placed. Five poems 
iu the scries nave a broken, catastro- 
phic beauty, which is inwardly mod- 
ern and which also calls up u whole 
region of the Romantic experience, 
in Hdlderlin himself and in, say, the 
last quartets of Beethoven. The 
subtle introduction of Romantic ver- 
bal .gestures, the .shifts of mood and 
the luning of the powerful images 
confirm the poetic intelligence of the 
writing. 

Even considered us translations, 
many of the adaptations from HiSld- 
crlin have their own ciTectiveneftK. 
They fit rather loosely round the ori- 
ginals, but they do live, and they do 
convey the magnetic force of the 
Hdlderlin vision. Mr G»*coypc also 
has a number of Ways of suggesting 
the feel of the German without re- 
producing every idiosyncrasy: ,-for 
instance, he very occasionally retains 
the word-order, which vccnis to be 
enough lo evoke an entire style. 
(Another means of truncating the 
intractable Hdlderlin— or Pushkin, or 
La Fontaine, or any irremcJiaibly 
alien poet- - might lie io inconpor- 
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WILFKKD CARTE Y : 

Whispers From n Continent 

397pp. Heincmann. £3.25 (paperback, 

61.50). 

ADRIAN A. ROSCOE : 

Mother Is Gold 

273pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£3.40 (paperback, ilj. 

The collected poems of the late 
Christopher Okigho, posthumously 
published this year under the title 
Labyrinths, contain the following 
memorable couplet : 

We carry in our worlds ihai flourish 
Our worlds lhnl have failed. . . , 

The presen t maturity of African 
writing in English, expressed in the 
quality of lines like these, is also 
embodied in them ; for this litera- 
ture has been greatly enriched and 
advanced by works which might be 
judged in isolation as artistic failures, 
complex and arresting though they 
may sometimes be. Works like 
Gabriel O kata’s The Voice. Wole 
Soyinka s A Dance of the Forests, 
J. P, Clark’s Ivbie or Okigbo's own 
Four canzones might be thought 
to belong in this category. Two 
recently published works of literary 
criticism respond differently to that 
maturity and organize their responses 
along entirely different lines. 

The strength of Whispers from a 
Continent is Professor Curley's in- 
tense receptivity ( 0 patterns of 
sound, echoes, parallels and connex- 
ions. As a black Trinidadian visiting 
Africa for the first time, he 
approaches tho phenomenon of 
African creativity with a certain 
initial reverence. As a scholar who 
has the misfortune to be blind, he 
listens intently lo the voices of that 
continent, which alone connect him 
with it. Lacking any visual dimen- 
sion In Ills experience of Africa, he 
compensates by deploying an aural 
memory of extraordinary reach and 
depth. This memory develops com- 
parisons and associations which 
would scarcely occur to anyone who 
had Jived with the poetry Jess con- 
tinuously, It is the strength of his 
fine chapter on, Nigritude , which is 
the best nod most comprohenaiv© 
piece yet published in English on 
that movement aqd its poetry. Too 
. Often dismissed by anglophone writ- 
ers, both white and black, with a 
; certain- facile superiority,, the poetry. 

1 oE > ■; enjoys : a- treat-i • ; 
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The first, .short poem in n 
< 1 / Midnight hints at i lfe . 
that accomplishment. A sr 
tragic statement . it impoit!; 
(hc potent shaping ofitsfes 
by the precision of its fcl 
cadences. But the red offj 
jacks both urgency and or 
is a series of aphorisms-*' 
title puts It: "Notes on t, 
of Civilization Seen ui)<i 
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perlies of the vision- aU?* 
sexuality, Satan. Lucifer. I 
relishing of the forces of do 
suggest a footnote to the I 
agony. Mr Gascoyne i,t; 
much better. 



ment which does full justice to its 
complexity, eloquence and passion. 
Ldon Damns is a puot who nuke* a 
particular appeal to Professor 
Cartey, and the blazing talent of his 
first collection. Pigments (1937). 
here receives justice from a critic 
fully equipped to comprehend a 
particular kind of (.-.iribbcun anger 
and assertion : 

Memory for Damns serves a double 
function, evoking images or wbai might 
have been, bat also- recalling sharply 
the degradation ihai is. And so the 
poet lives in a daze of yesterdays, a 
dazo brought on by shocks from the 
cruelties lie has experienced. 

Professor Cartey follows this com- 
ment by quoting these line* from 
Pigments: 

Va encore 

mon htf bdnulc 

du tonips jndls 

dc coups do conic noiieiix 

tie conpacatcinda 

do I'orteil an dos c.dciiuM 

dc chair morto 

Also excellent is his discussion of 
Soyinka and Clark as dramatists in 
the chapter '* Belief and Man's 
Faith ", which offers the best discus- 
sion yet undertaken of Clark's fine 
verse-play The Raft. Professor 
'Cartey is at his most alert and 
perceptive in writing of the poetry 
W'hich inhabits his mind so con- 
stantly, though he also lias some 
good pages on the Kenyan novelist 
James Ngugi, whose imagery of 
light and space is carefully dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Cartey groups the great 
body of literature he discusses the- 
matically, rather than chronologi- 
cally or regionally. He is as much at 
home wilih francophone writing ad 
with anglophone, and he responds to 
the whole group of material within 
each theme in a manner which is 
sensitive, eloquent and somewhat : 
Impressionistic. As a result his writ- 
ing often lacks the discriminations 
which would distinguish the excel- 
lent from the mediocre, or which 
would hdp the reader to trace Utica 
ot development within the work of- 
particular authors. 

fin these respects Mother is Gold 
hw compensating * advantages. 
Adrian Roscoe’s Involvement with 
the literature is necessarily less Intl- 
matij than Professor Cartey 1 -for 
the , West Indian Is using . African y 
literature r partly as a .’ mirror in.; 
which to .seek the ;lincaftients of a , 
lost ; sel f. By : contrast, . M r ’Roscoe's 


method is somewhat 
and he makes more con>i-t: » 
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^ Collector’s Book 

[Art Nouveau 

JjUAN KLAMKIN * 2.75 

jje Collector’s Book 
[Wedgwood 

IRIAN KLAMKIN £2.85 


brsica 

to Ji series 

+ THOMPSON £2.75 

i — 

[u-FIowered Cacti 
Uphyllunu and others for 
Set and Greenhouse 

br edition 

BMiWUWN £1.75 

arden Terms 

bplificd 

Rt ediion 

j J HUXI-EY £1.25 

)vcr Hie Sticks 

If Sport of National Hunt 

toiag 

IK MAPI \YRES and 

ItRY Nt-WIION £2.75 

Quisling 

[W Career and Political 
Kusoi Vidkun Quisling 
107-1945 

m \1 HAYES £5.25 

Always of North 
Irica 

k Railway Systems of the 
bjhreb 

a’*Jj llntmki of the World 
r *l 

0 BRANT £3.15 

Locomotives of 
t South African 
■Sways 

*HDeI 

Juries Locomotive 

Jrr/n 

f Holland gj,90 

“derstanding Your 
rves 

•*1 ANTHONY PARR £2.50 

feViltage Blacksmith 

WEBBER £2 

| 0jv ' J * Chute Reprints 

to the Great 
■Fjjao Railway 
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DAVID CHILDS : 

Germany since 1918 
208pp. Biitsfurd. £1.50, 

ANTHONA' N1CH0LLS nnd FJHCH 
MATTHIAS l Editor* I : 

German Democracy and the 

Triumph of HiUcr 

271pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.75. 

Of books on Germany there seems 
no end. Tthc urge to explain (hat 
country’s past and .present appears, 
understandably, to be irresistible. JLn 
this stream of books n few are out- 
standing, other* very good, somo 
worthless. Tihere is a fourth cate- 
gory of perfectly respectable works, 
neither better nor worse than the 
existing literature but, like a row 
of filling stations at the exit of a 
city, adding little to consumer choice. 

Germany jrfnc* 1918 covers its 
ground competently though not very 
profoundly. The first five chapters 
are a straight narrative of events tip 
to 1945, the remaining live hover 
rather more uneasily between chron- 
ology nnd detailed political analysis. 
There arc, however, two good chap- 
ters on 'East Germany, on which 
David Childs is an acknowledged 
expert. The style is a little pompous 
(“ The author remembers as a small 
boy seeing pictures o! the Polish 
armed forces in the London weekly 
Piet we Post, bearing the caption 
‘Poland Is Ready”’) and the con- 
clusion rather a iUi-cttnv,ioric : “If 
the past is any guide to the future, 
anything could happen.” The index 
nnd bibliography are good. 

The second volume, in contrast, 
breaks new ground on almost every 
page. The comparison is slightly 
unfit ir. German Democracy and the 
Triumph of Hitler dues not attempt a 
continuous narrative, and it demands 
some prior knowledge of the subject. 
It seeks lo present the latest research 


on recent German history, mainly as 
sponsored by the University of 
Mannheim nnd St Antony’s College, 
Oxford ; it succeeds brilliantly, inci- 
dentally revealing the importance of 
St Antony's in furthering twentieth- 
century studies in this country. The 
theme of the essays is what Erich 
Matthias terms “ the permanent 
structural crisis of the German 
state that lack of consensus, 
originating in the violent creation of 
the Second Empire and the uncertain 
development of ils institutions, which 
placed every important group in the 
country in a dilemma of loyalties. 
The problem emerges clearly in the 
first of Professor Matthias’s essays, 
on the domestic influence of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, where he points out 
(hat much of the right-wing cam- 
paign against the treaty was less n 
cry for revanche than a stick with 
which to bent Republican politicians. 
Through this propaganda, as well as 
the Republican leaders’ sins of omis- 
sion. “ the Republic inherited per- 
haps the strongest internal burden of 
the Bismarck inn Reich, namely the 
division of the nation into a so-called 
patriotic faction and one which was 
denied this attribute ”. 

The democratic parties' weakness 
in the face of this onslaught is the 
.subject of Professor Matthias’s essay 
on Lite Social Democratic Patty in 
the Republic, which tells the rather 
more familiar story of the SPD’.s iit- 
abilitiy to transcend the obsession 
with interna) organization and Die 
distaste for political initiative that 
they had inherited from before 1 914. 
(This failure to adapt to new cir- 
cumstances was. incidentally, para- 
lleled by the Liberal parlies, as 
Loi'har Albert in's informative study 
shows. They never built up ;i mass 
membership, ami even tile more left- 
wing Democrats were financially de- 
pendent on industry from the begin- 
ning.) 


The problem of finally conics up 
in a very difTcrcnt form in Tint 
Mason’s cwny on the legacy of 1918 
for Nazi policy. Like the rest of the 
Right, the Nazis were enthusiastic 
peddlers of the M:ib-in-thc-buck 
legend. Unlike the rest of the Right, 
they attributed the collapse also lo 
the corruption of Wilhdniinc 
society and the blindness of its 
policy-makers. T he preparations for 
any future war would therefore have 
to ensure that the morale of the 
working population did not disinte- 
grate under unfair or excessive bur- 
dens, Hitherto Hie conventional 
argument has been that the German 
armaments drive lugged during the 
first Four- Year PJan because Hitler 
relied, on the Blitzkrieg to keep cam- 
paigns Abort. In Dr Mason's hands 
the argument is reversed: the limi- 
tations of the economy made Blitz- 
krieg the- only option. 

Fur titer, the deficiencies of the 
economy made n war of plunder 
irresistibly attractive. Both theses, 
especially the second, are, to pul U 
mildly, controversial : they rest on 
assumptions about the degree lo 
which the working class was alienated 
from the Na/.i icgime which it is 
dillicnlt to substantiate, lint they 
arc suggestive and they me persua- 
sively argued. 

In addition to these “ tliiuk- 
picce* ” the volume contains some 
valuable monographs. Pride ot 
place among these must go lo 
Anthony Nivhulls'* thorough Mudy 
of the Bavarian hnekgionnJ in the 
development of the Nazi movement, 
which is supplemented by ;i sensitive 
piece by Robin Lett man on the role 
of Julius Stretcher in the early parly. 
Mans Bold!'* piece on Article -18 of 
the Wei mu i C on .lit ulion. which pio- 
v filed for presidential emergency 
decrees, is a stimulating e-way in 
comparative coiistiiuiion.il law. 


Medium powers 


KARL KAISER and ROGER 
'MORGAN lEdituisi: 

Britain and 'Vest Germany 

Changing Societies and the Future 
of Foreign Policy. 

294pp.' Ox ford University press for 
Chatham House. £4. 

The twelve papers in this volume, 
six by German authors and "six by 
British, were first presented at a 
Chatham House conference in 1969 
and have since been extensively re- 
vised. They are designed to answer 
tiwo sets of questions. The first, 
formulated in the traditional voca- 
bulary of diplomatic inquiry, con- 
cerns the rcrie of medium-sized 
powers in the world .today, in rela- 
tion to the super-powers, to eadi 
other and. above afi, the constantly 
shifting limitations on any govern- 
ment’s freedom of action. 

Hans-<Peter Schwarz contributes a 
chapter summing-up Germany’s pos- 
sible roles, emphasizing the German 
predilection for acting as "an 
efficiently and pragmatically operat- 
ing economic power — even though 
until recently they liked most to 
talk about their role as a divided 
and frustrated nation”. Roger 
Morgan, aware that Britain .has 
fewer overt grievances, but also less 


been undergoing affect tho policy 
goals of London and Bonn, and 
their policy making institutions ? 
How are governments lo cope with 
the often autonomous involvement 
of parts of their own economic and 
social systems with the outside 
world ? Indeed, how far is the state 
still the author of foreign policy 
acts, and how far are foreign offices 
still the principal advisers and 
executors of such acts? 

Some aspects of (his inter- 
dependence are dealt with more 
satisfactorily than others. Thus 
Kart Kaiser's paper on "Inter- 
dependence and Autonomy ” effec- 
tively underlines the anachronism of 
sudfi widely used terms as " ihe out- 
side world " in relation to any of the 
advanced nations. For both Britain 
and Oermany the network of “ pene- 
trated systems” constituting Nalo, 
the Western European Union and the 
BBC, create a diffusion of decision- 
making centres that show scant 
respect of frontiers. In economic 
matters Germany, as a member of 
the EEC has, of course, even less 
autonomy than Britain— Professor 
Kaiser estimates that no more than 
a quarter of agricultural policy can 
be determined nationally— but even 
Britain, faced by the traijs-natio/ia! 


economic flexibility, concludes that phenomena of worid-wlde xorporo- 
Britain’s role must be seen “as a lions and reserve 


the overall super- 


doing no, to engage in deterministic 
dogmatism. " Anti -communism ”, 
Wolf-Dieter Narr argues, “became, 
alongside a eonsumer-oricnled psy- 
chology, the . . . politico-psychologi- 
cal, anxiety-rooted dominant fac- 
tor” in German policy: 

legitimacy as the consensus or those 
domestic groups addressed by the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy, turned into a 
fossilised mentality, encumbered by 
tradition. Autocratic foreign policy 
could almost always count on a secu- 
rity Teflev . . . [Tausl It would follow 
that the characteristic of foreign -policy 
decisions, in conformity with that of 
domestic policy, consists in an nnti- 
ciisis policy . . . which " externally ” 

f iromotes the existing, structurally 
avoured distribution of interests. 

As political criticisms of the 
Federal Republic these assertions are 
admissible though they are neither 
new nor very profound. They should 
not, however, masquerade as scienti- 
fic statements, especially when some 
of them are in the process of being 
falsified as a result of an electoral 
verdict. As an explanation of how 
policy i* made. Arnulf Baring's “ In- 
stitutional" analysis, with the em- 
phasis on tlie Chancellor’s initiative, 
is at least as convincing: “in 
Adenauer’s peak period ... it seems 
that West German dlite groups felt 
themselves bound to a single course 
of action In questions of foreign 
policy— uncritical, silent support of 
thb Chancellor . 

It is Inevitable that n symposium 
Which deliberately experiments with 
rival approaches to '-a complex sub- 
ject should not be. consistently satis- 


stuoy ojl 
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function of . . . the overall super- finds Its domestic or defence pwi- should not be consi&tently satis- 

nower relationship”, which assumes ;cles eybjeot to pressures It Cannot nor i s a surprlslxvg lhat «om$. 

—probably correctly— 'that Britain coplrol: ; Increasingly, arpns_..,oi . ^ rnora trndiilonal exercises, 

can launch few fruitful major inltia .de^ialon-making arc flwoef with batter-ilcvo loped techniques tit 
fives and that Western ?urope xan. . tiopal^,. JJJJ ‘-tWr disposal, should be among the 

r>n rp) vino on the American graphically. We are. a tong way . moal impressive : Joseph FraeokcTs, 
8 k° tm ^ 8 frolm (he woridiof Slr Eyre Crewf in f^ r instance, on the tiitpHeotual 

umbrella. • . ,wHch ‘Vthe^BeralchBrwierpf Eng- framework of'. - British'; foreign' 

The second set of questions c* 50 ' 7 - fQr^jifl npW^y. Js :det9nmiwJ •. p 0 jj^ ; «nd the < late Waldenfiar Bee* 
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JOHN HAWKES 

The Blood 
Oranges 

‘Need I insist that (lie only 
enemy of the mature 
marriage is monogamy ? 

That anything less than 
sexual multiplicity is 
naive?’ Thus Cyril the 
narrator states the theme of 
John Hawkes's new novel 
which his admirers have 
been eagerly awaiting. 

£200 

FREDERICK 

BUECHNER 

Lion Country 

From the author of A Long 
Day's Dying comes a rich 
and glorious comedy in 
which the concentrated 
power of imagery and 
language combines with a 
new lightness, a feeling of 
sensuousnessand 
celebration. 

£175 

RICHARD POIRIER 

The Performing 
Self 

Compositions and 
Decompositions in the 
Langungo of Contemporary 
Life. 

A distinguished American 
critic examines the place of 

1 modern writor s in their 
work and questions tbu 
value of much academic 
literary criticism, 

'Poirier is on the way to 
becoming America':, first 
authoritative critic the 
folia whose opinion we 
wait for after we’ve written 
a book’ Norman Mailer 

£175 

THOMAS R. 

EDWARDS 

Imagination and 
Power 

A study of Poetry on ! 

Public Themes. I 

Shows how the great poets 1 
have come to terms with 
the world of political power 
and action. 

£300 

RUTH apROBERTS 

Artist and 
Moralist 

A distinguished and timely 
work which reassesses and 
reaffirms the qualities of 
Immense human charity and 
luefd Subtlety of style that ' 
made Trollope a great 
moralist and a great a rtlat- 
£2‘2B 

JAMES CABLE . 

Gunboat 

Diplomacy 

For anyone who imagines 
ttyat gunboat diplomacy 
went out with Queen 
Victoria there is a surprise in 
store in this stimulating end 
thoughtful book whose 
main theme Is Its future In 
international operations. 
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SCIENCE 


This is one of the greatest- 
col leer ions of documentary 
material for the study 
of the men and events 
that made 

the A merkan Revolution 



DOCUMENTS 

1770-178.1 


AMERICAN R EVOLUTION 


Fritted Hy K. (J Davies. Twenty volume* fsipprm). First three volumes 
to Ik published in Spring f*>72. 

America he fore the Revolution was n violent L-uninuinily. und not nil 
ihe riolcinx- was directed against -lire ■Hriiisli ( government. Uounduries 
between colonies were disputed, making law-enforcement difficult. -In 
binds ww of the Connecticut River, claimed hy New York and New 
Hampshire, riots were common place. Pennsylvania in 1770 asked for 
l!riii»h troops to repel incursions from Connecticut. On the western 
frontiers of Virginia, the Carol inns and Georgia, and in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. people were moving into unoccupied land faster than magi- 
st rales, sheriffs and tax-collectors. 

In 1771 the Renulnlors of North Carolina fought a pitched battle with 
the colonial militia. Violence towards Indians was answered hy violence, 
the price of rapid expansion. America, away from the .seaboard cities, 
was reinventing imarehy. 

On the Atlantic coast, violence was turned against the British admini- 
stration. British troops were abused, beaten up and provoked into (he 
host on Massacre, which, wrote the governor of New Hampshire, “ spread 
a flame like wildfire through nil die enn linen I ". Customs Officers were 
intinihliiivd and assaulted. Merchants who disregarded the decrees of 
associations for boycotting i Ilrilish goods risked tarring and feathering. 
With no political solution in sight, violence escalated into war. 

These were some of the problems finding their way to die desk of the 
Secretaries of State for the American Department, the Earl of Hills- 
horough (1768-17721. the Earl of Dartmouth (1772-1775) and Lord 
George Germain (1775-1782), Ilrilish noblemen with little instinctive 
understanding of what was going on in America- Their correspondence 
with Ilrilish officials, civil and military, in the colonies, and with other 
Ilrilish departments of state (A tint i rally. War Office. Treasury, etc.) 
forms the core of the Colonial Office records, presen cd nt (lie Public 
Record Office, London, the principal documennuion of the American 
Result Min it from the Ilrilish point of \ icw. 

The Irh'i University Press series Dot it men is of t hr A merit-on Revolution 
is not a ie mini, hut a new and original edition «s] flic Chinn ia I Office 
records relating to North America including Canada from 1770 m 1785. 
Selections from these records have been primed in the post; Hi is edition 
is intended to he comprehensive. Volumes of x'aU-iutan, cataloguing 
every fetter which has -survived in the Colonial Of rice records, will bo 
issued simultaneously with volumes of Transt ripu in which documents 
of outstanding interest wiU be printed in full. Volume I, the Calendar for 
1770-1771, „nd Volumes <M and illH the Transcripts for 1770 and I77>1. 
will be published in Spring 1972. .Each volume will he comprehensively 
indjvcd. The series is expected to he completed in about twenty volume*. 
The editor is K. CL Davies, whose acquaintance with the Colonial Office 
recsmls bc.^tu in 1 ^7 when he was an Asdstan-i Keener at the Public 
Kc.ord (Knee. During his subsequent appointment .is lecturer at London 
Umscrwly, Fellow of on Oxford college, and Professor of History nt a 
Hri:i‘-i un'vcisiiy. lie edited the British ( 'aiendar of State Papers, 
Anierkii anti West Indies, and from JVfi0-IVh7 the publications of the 
Hudson's ll.i v Record Society. He is also known for his writings on the 
fat's i try of the slave-trade. 


FACSIMILE OF GENERAL ORDERS ISSUED BY 
GENERAL BURGOYNE' DURING THE SARATOGA 
CAMPAIGN, 1777 

With an introduction by K. G. Davies, editor of I.U.lVs Documents of 
the .liMirfi.wri Revolution. 

This manuscript copy of General Bur goy ire's general orders for the 
Saratoga campaign of 1777 was discovered at Castletown House, Ccl- 
hridge, Co. Kildare, Ireland. Castletown was the home of Thomas 
Connolly, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and was visited by 
General Burgoync in 1783. 

Beginning with orders for 9 June, 1777 und ending with the army's 
surrender, the manuscript makes goad certain sections missing from the 
version published in I860. 

K. i». Davies makes a critical assessment of the manuscript in his intro- 
duction. evaluating its relationship with other versions hs well as 
commenting on its value to historians of the American Revolution. 


GEORGE BRYDGES RODNEY 

LETTERS RELATIVE TO THE C APTURE OF SAINT 
liUSTAVlUS, 1781 

Willi an inti od net Ion by K. G. Davies, editor of I.U.P.'k Documents of 
of rili* Miiu'riyuH Revolution. 

Admiral Rodney 1 1 719-1792) published these loiters and orders lo defend 
his actions in the Caribbean naval campaign of 1781. His confiscation of 
Hrilisli, nt well as enemy property in the captured Dutch colony of 
Saint litis la I ins has been cuiulrinnrd hy Burke l*i Parliament and led to 
Umv.i li is ('ref-gin? on for years. H3i division not to attack Cite French 
fleet off Grenada in June 1781, at a critical moment in the American 
Revolution, contributed to Dri la in's defeat at Yorktown. 

l-irir -puMi&Jhod privately, the -wqnk whs enlarged bv Rodney. in 1789. This 
■volume it u facsimile of the 1789 edition, with a now index and a 
crir- vi introduction by K ti. Davies. 
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Necessary cruelties 


JOHN VY W AN : most a compulsion at times, lo 

The Dark Face of Science bchiwt harbnrjcally Platitudes, 

207pp. MkWjme*. £2.25. 1,1,1 |,lal "” d,;s fnr »" 

ff. “ " ~ ~ r '■ 77te Dark i'acc of .y« ience is writ- 

I he Dark I thv of Science is a j cn with passionate conviction but, 
vigorous condemnation of vivlscc- decile ils marshalled fact*, it is basi- 
hon. I Is viylc is clear, ils punpose cu ],[,y emotional in tone. .Science, 
convpa ss'ionalc, and it wt H convert y, y S M r V y vy a n , m u.st o be y the com* 
many readers to jho wow Ifert ma ndment "Thou shall not twist Ihe 
forais of cxipcrtnietM on living f aoB ■>. Y cl in a .subtle way. per- 
mnimnls should be abolished. imps tine* lusciously, this is what he 

Towards ihe end of the nineteenth has done. He quotes extensively 
century, public feeling against vivi- from anti- vivisection 1st writings, 
section began to emenge and was scraping the barrel for nauseating 
fomented by ifw pioneer anti -vivi- episodes to illustrate his points, but 
sectioaisCs whose work is described ho never allows the vivisector an adc- 
in this book. Bernard Shaw, Louise quale reply. At the famous " Brown r 
Lind-af-Hayeby, Liesa Scharlau, Dog*' libel trial, in 1903, the Daily 
Frances Cohbe and Stephen Colcr- News supported the anti-vivisection- 
idge lire the well-known names facie . isls, the Morning Post spoke against 
Also that humourless Plymouth them. Mr Vyvyan quotes lengthily 
Brother, Dr Walter Hadwen, who. from ihe first while ignoring the 
apparently identifying ■bis own will second. He speaks of “ uncounted 
with that of the Almighty, spent his millions " of animal experiments per- 
life inflicti-ng, ixither >tfa«n be«sti>u4ntg, formed annually, but nowhere makes 
good works on his follow men. John it clear that a high proportion of 
Vyvyan praises lihe .vtinugcslcs of these these are simple feeding experiments 
stern zealots and proclaims himself on rats or mice. In 1963 the Little- 
luieompromjMingly of tiheir r-anks. wood Committee was charged to in- 
He denies that vivi section can do wnigale the .slate of experiments on 
much to save human lives or stHc- living animals. Mr Vyvyan says: 
vla'le Mificr+rty bin, even if it could, “ The Report of the Little wood Com- 
hc would still condemn it, because mittee will not be analysed here.’ 
if it advances human knowledge it Why not ? Perhaps because it 
does so at the expense of hitman -strongly refuted his assertions, as 
character. It brufcilfccK the soien- when it recorded: 
l'i</i and hi.s society. We have been greatly impressed with 

From experiments on animals the the prevailing standards of humanity 
step to human vivisection is faseinat- an ^ with Ihe condition of the animals 
ing and easy. The Nazis look it and w ? have seen. We have seen no found- 
the author .spares us nothing in re- ffj" h a,,y ( pcncral 

abuses of animals and atrocities per- In ' ho s >'‘» l| -Hcnder.son report 
pet rated on men a ini women in the U949) public misconception about 
name of science, he offers many wise animalx was also discussed, but again 
comments: "The growth of know- ^ 1C *Kimur skilled around it. 


ledge is certain, but there can be few 
more dangerous illusions than that of 
the inevitability of progress " ; “ The 
advance of science, so far from assur- 
ing Ihe advance of civilization, may 
constitute the chief temptation, at- 


Oeariy this is far from being an 
impsirkial Iwok. It refers lo Akloiis 
Huxley's view that the world is an 
organism whose welfare ilcpcnds on 
beneficent interaction between its 
parts. But 3.IHH) million years of 


The past of futurology 


JACK I.INDSAY : 
Origins of Astrology 
480ipp. Muller. £4 


SS. ?>"■!<>"« »n«l. «VM. iMrfulJK.mabk 


fin concept inn, Origins 11 f Astrology 
requires no more of an aipology than 
do histories of the more reputable 
sort-s of human folly. There is 
ample evidence that astrology hold 
the Greek and Roman world — lo 
taie the supposedly more sober end 
of antiquity- — in a grip at times as 
strong as that of the belter-known 
religious cubs. As an historical 
(heme, this has been, relatively neg- 
lected by English -writers, The 
hard astronomical core of astrology 


space. Perhaps ihe most cogent .xcc- 
tn»n* ate those on astrology as .it 
related lo political life in Rome— 
W'hiioh. need-levs to stiy, are the be«l 
docivmeirieJ. The remainder is a 
somewhat mmbtt-ng compcndiiMii of 


human aclnily. An-y undorliying 
ratioixjk whiich there mighl Iu*vc 
been is left roe reliably obscure. 
There are some hinis of Ithe remark- 
able QvtronoiVHcal support .provided 
in jiiHiqu-ny for astmlogica'I doctrine, 
and ovon occasional uUcmpte to ex- 
plain it, bin seldom arc they ^to- 
gether cogent or even sctf-MJflkfei>l. 


has perhaps deterred those who *nrL»/Tj , , 

would have called il trivial, but its hi -°*&S °< has few bold 

character n«i fit well win, the htstorical generalisations, but one of 


character dJd not fit well with the 
English image of a classical world 
of Greek philosophical purity nnd 
Roman practicality. There have 
been, excellent studies in French and 
German, Ihe best of them limited in 
scope. Perhaps the most ex- 
tensively quoted is Bouohd-Ledercq’s 
L'As'lnnogie grPeque, which is still, 
more than seventy years after its 
publication, the best general study 
of astrology in any given oulture. 
Numerous linguistic frontiers have 
obstructed the way to an original nod 


these is in its opening sentence: 
" Astrology arose in Babylonia, but 
it needed to fuse with Greek mathe- 
matics before it could moke a deci- 
sive advance." By suitably defining 
the force of the words needed ", 
“ c( >i8d ’’ and " advance " this 
thoroughly misleading dlnim might 
no doubt be defended; but it does 


publication, the best general study . e<iS , ^ an . justice to Babylonian 
of astrology in any given oulture. mathematics, while exaggerating the 
Numerous linguistic frontiers have mathematical content of Greek astro- 
obslructcd the way to an original and i°8y* Ptoiemy's Tetrabiblos — which 
comprehensive history, nnd scholars although fettle discussed by Mr Lind- 
sucih as Sachs. Ctumont, BolJ, Gundel say was at the apex of Hellenistic 
and Neugebnuer, have for the most astrology -- contained remarkably, 
part occupied themselves with prob- lilde which could not have been 
lems of restricted scope. A synthesis easily accommodated bv Babylonian 


ns of restricted scope. A .synthesis easily accommodated by Babylonian 
their writings has long been mathematical astronomy, with or 
’crd-ue. without .the algebra whiefa, by some- 

Jack Lindsay at times begins to stretch of the imagination, the Baby- 

... iiLj... L- . .LI. ■ . . . 1 - 


of their writings 
overdue. 


look us though he might satisfy this 
dear need, ai least al the fewe4 re- 


lonians are said to have had As an 
historical compilation of astrological 


quitted by those with less than a lore, the book inevitably raises many 
lifetime of scholarship to spare. HJs historical problems, but only occa- 
cniteria for inctusiaii are suitably sionally hints at some of the soilu- 
loose, and .parriwlarly so when at lions. Authorities are named, for 
e he looks into the practice those with . perseverance enough to 
of divination from an examination find their way first through the end- 


of animal en trcwls, In Che long book 
which follows, he finds a p&ce for 


notes and then through the bare 
bones of a bibliography. (The 


evolution have not uo rtrtll 

“ nd ma » « merdy W ' 

most successful arrii.t 1 ' 
where innumerable )U ! ‘ 
hnve competed with 
the means of life M, n 7 c > 
all other species, U coS 
cannot opt ouioffoS 
Interests must often dvJin 
of other animals. He W- 
l .° b V breeding*; 

food, by harnessing theJi 
plough, by disrupting their, 
or by using rhesus monlr.,1 
his own children fromiWw/ 
A principle far broader thY 
tion is involved. [ n 
two- thirds of our specie. • 
squalor and nulnulritioa s 
iifiord to condemn inlets 
bandry. battery farming, iht 4 
of rats and the cradhj, 
mosquitoes? 

Evolution bus decreed L 
can inflict his will on oihtta 
Should we not be grated 
and. where there is a «r: 
interests, acknowledge that* 
the power, the duly and lb 
win 7 Bui having tnispoAtu 
an obligation lo use it mud'.' 
arc right lo pul the welfare 
own chi Wren before ihjitf- 
toads. We need not nmW 
this bui let us cultivate it 
awareness of what crock;, 
avoid it. no less for ils 
effect on us than for tier 
brings to the- defence^ d" 
may be a more realistic iiwt 
emotionally based reforms; 
the anli-viviscctionisK and. I, 
true interests of lower an/, 
be better served ihcrcb, 
expliiilation can he pr*^; 
compassion. 

Many people, imiol'i 
Vyvyan. will strongly dk*|- 
thls point of view. Peti:;- 
need another thsHNod :l 
mouths upon this planet.-, 
collapsing hygiene of (>• 
population, before human:. . 
forced to distinguish *m- 
son.i imeniuliiy. 


though rendering the 'toiu- 
men. rather than of uniwr '■ 
And there is modernity val- 
ence in a short final chap 
simplistic dogmatism ii‘<; 
from wh.it, until then, fc»* 
straight forward nartauw 

Those misguided souls 
lowed the “purely quant.bj 
lysis emerging (font Ci'-: 
Newton" and who have »• 
“ that cause equals died P 
nction and reaction 
opposite ", arc now 
overlooking whul a cntM ^ 
namely “ that if these ; 
versalfy applicable, inert 
no universe"! 

This isallparloMhe ^ 
In preparation for the > ■“ j 
post-Galilean scienllsb W 
more blinkered ,h . a , n ‘K 
But there is hope J 
some sort of vindication^ 
rocosni / microcosm «» - , 
molecular biology, aw ,, 

of rays, waves Adds and 

of ema na H ods not : 1 jj 1 1 i . 
hydrodynamics ? j& 
ill-understood 
purporting to 

thesis of 

" incomparably ^ 

view of tlie . asl i r ?S £ S«<j W 
of the mechnnisdc..lJ^^J|| 

seventeenth century . ^ 

day ", Mr 

neither ««S3 

historical boo K * -™Lh 
But the astrologe r 

' 1 1 1 • ' ‘ 

John Oladjy^feS 

Observer's 
wick 

cal sequdjo 

Variable Stors. yi y** 


tube and criticism 


, Kniomts large col- 

j-Ltion ofewys is possibly the 
f can expect from one 
u original and tnllucnlml 
ik* llnglish interpreters and 
Ljof English literature ; of his 

fit i, the only volume devoted 

f. 10 modern literature, if wo 
[.gKdern literature " as having 
M in the Romantic period. 

; considering Professor Wilson 
i-< general arguments and 
j interpretations, something 

to be Mid about his pervasive, 
oi sufficiently acknowledged, 
oil the general critical, 
eof his time. 1 1 might crudely 
a that, for nw«t teachers of 
h literature, he has been a 
fthom it ha* been good to 
l from, but imprudent to 
l 

to critical writings, though 
brilliantly illuminating, arc in 
ie a spiritual autobiography, 
one that ha* something tn 
m not only with St Augus- 
but also with Rousseau's. He 
to convert ; and lie has no 
ion in revealing his innermost 
Kit. ‘thus one reason why his 
l,e lias been pervasive but 
I, an underground influence, 
K<i;i tloiiht, felt by many even 
I u-irnuM admirers, whether 
jvik " in any of the ordinary 
; of th.it word is what he is 
kr,l> concerned with, 
it not that Professor Wilson 
H unnoi, when he wishes, 
ta perfectly satisfactory 
ughi " literary criticism. His 
f on Alls Well That Ends Well 
ikil the rithnev, of u play that 
ken disniisM-d as a comparative 
*: and a Stratford production 
v .wjr% ago showed that, 
Hihed with insights such as 
L U a (usi-r*tc acting play. Of 
siciil pruductions of Hamlet, 
'illord und the Nottingham 
aw respectively, the first— 

_ its vJii/ophrenic Hamlet, 
i<dth\ and robust Dtinish 
» capiible, dignified 
^•npjthetic Claudius, its 
7 ‘i'ij sadistic murder ol 
anvl the slujck-trcuimcnt 
v\reJ by Claudius, stripping 
ot his black monk's robe 
pndiing him in the stomach— 
a not in detail, very much in 
ol Professor Wilson 
” interpretation ; while Ihe 
■I™? production, n very Culi 
M intelligently acted, might 
JJ— 1 , ’’ a 1 Sw f °n the critical 
*' al lhe hack of the Variorum 

“ample of Professor 
•Mights genius for discover- 
[ 1(ls ' 8hls « his treatment of 
E'.™? Tyre — “ the 

J u,e l of Pericles ", as Ben 
•js* d,: “ rib ^ it— a Ireat- 
Eiirti ??taundly impressed 
j. he s,or «i scene, the 

t Qte the recovery of Peii- 
Jhodness, and his recogni- 
ljnna arc recognized as 
wspeareY finest writing, 

iiitn ,rl ° f r thc L seenvs 
«». and the structure 
n we sense in which 
ifj. „ u W°«te o£ dra- 
„ s ° r Wtlson Knight has 
e? a njagnificent defence 
poor relation among the 

S 8 ; of whkh sliake - 

’ riL ' vcr worries Profes- 
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Criticism in the cause 
of conversion 


sor Wilson Knight. With all his G. WILSON KNIGHT i 
great interpretative gifts, he lacks Neglected Powers 
the faculty for stylistic discrim itia- 


Spiritualist, reads' Spiritualist week- 
lies, and feels that they contain 
much wisdom. There is a strange 


•uw — j r„ n ,, c vi:_. a ■ , . r . iiiuui wisuum. i lien: is a air<tiiKo 

ttons : a Jnck of which can in a N>nclccnih and rwuniiclli difference betsveen such a stance 

perverse way help in the interpreta- ^ cn, »ry Literature. and having been, like Yeats, a 


perverse way help in the interpret- ant l having been, like Yeats, a 

lion of Shakespeare. Shakespeare 515pp. Routledge and Keg»n Pawl, member of the Order of the Golden 
could write great poetry in his plays £5.25. Dawn and alluding to “ profound 

but, ns Samuel Johnson noted, he •— — — MeTauaart " who " thoualil that 


couw write great poetry in Ins plays 15.Z5. Dawn ami alluding to “ profound 

but, ns Samuel Johnson noted, he •— — — MeTaggart " who " thought that 

rarely keeps it tip for more than ten the timbre and pilch of the poet's substance might bo composite M . 
hnes at a lime; he was a great voice as determining his genius ; the English readers are great snobs; 


lines at a lime; he wax a great voice as determining his gentus ; the 
dramatist who happened also to be poem as an exercise in soiind-sense, 
a great poet, and when rhetoric or | n which the possibilities of sound 
even rant (as in the bloody sergeant determine and even precede, both 
scene at the beginning of Macbeth) for the poet and his audience, the 
will serve his dramatic purpose as possibilities of sense. Crudely, we 
well as intense and thrilling poetry, Hrc captivated by the noise a poet 


Yeats seems, if anything, nobly mad 
and MeTaggart was, after all, n 
reputable speculative metaphysician. 
Spiritualism, in Professor Wilson 


most liberal-minded readers may 
feel a little queasy : homosexual and 
heterosexual sodomy, the anal 
obsession. He has little difficulty in 
making u strong ease that both were 
interests of Byron in his life and 
ihaL the second, at least, was a 
recurrent interest of Lawrence in his 
writing. 

It is odd that (his should still 
disconcert in ihe days of Oh! Cal- 
entin! and so much else. What does 
disconcert is perhaps the calmness 
with which Professor Wilson Knight 
talks about it all— a strange accept- 
ing innocence. But there is also^ 
something else : he argues strongly! 
for Col man’s real talent, yet Oon\ 
Leon is a poem with ono obsessive; 
subject. One can still- say that l>on\ 
Juan is p much greater poem than 
Don Leon: very improper, flippant, 
nnd shocking, anil precisely so 
because it .is nowhere obscene 
because, whatever is true about 
his life, Byron as a poet is 
interested in the part or the 
parts poetically rather than phy- 


K night's sense, seems too much like tidily, ami similarly interested in iho 


rhetoric or rant will do. 


makes (and so is ho before we 


It Is Professor Wilson K-nighlVt begin lo wonder, or he docs, exactly 
Indifference to style as such that what he is saying. As a poei, 
enables him in Neglected Powers to Professor -Berry himself is in tire 
do justice — many may think more cp><-' rather than the lyrical tradi- 
than justice — to John Cowper lion ; expansive in an age of con eon- 
Powys. Powys was never a con- (rated poems, Dionysian in an age 
sciously elegant stylist ; il might be in which even poets like Robert 
felt of him. as Eliot felt v f Hardy, Graves. Dionysian in theory, are 
that he sometimes writes a bom in- Apollonian in practice. The voice of 


n perfectly respectable backstreet 
religion, us if he were a Christ adcl- 
pliian. a Mormon, or a Jehovah's 
Witness. He seam to take it, in a 
sense, loo flatly and prosaically. 


whole or in wholes (rather than, like 
Colman. in the hole or the holes). 
I he English language is embarras- 
singly full of homophones. 

And if I.uw rente's bisexuality, 


Again, agnostic critics are perfectly which he tried to cover up, ( hough 


willing to find latent Christian sym- 
bolism in apparently agnostic 
authors, but it is slightly disconcert- 
ing to be told that Christian xymbol- 


forlunalcly without much success, ns 
in the Cicrald/ llfrk in relationship, 
lies nt the root of his genius, is his 
anal obsession not, at the most, nn 


ably, sometimes greatly, but never 


poems does not scent what 


ism, taken neat, is mainly interesting offshoot of this? He would -not. as 


well. Ycl he had a far grander and Graves said once the voice of a poet 
wider imaginative conception of life should be. a natural speaking 
Ilian I vis brolhcH T. F. l*owys who voice- though again those who have 

was Hie finer stylist: and il is to this talked with Pro lessor Berry, or _ 

conception, not u» the niinur failures heard him lecture, will know that two categories iVf experience which HVumc/i in I . imv is not. even cov- 
in detail, that Professor Wilson Ihe voice of -the poems has strong SC(W ' j tl S|! |, stf . j n f : ,|| outside erlly. a sodomilie episode, though it 

Knight always responds. The earlier affinities with his own very imeresi- liieniluru us .such. Speaking not has obvious implications of mutual 

essays on John Cowper Powys in- mg and unusual speaking voice. morally but aesthetically, tire oh- masturbation) from hoinosvMial 

eluded here will In- found, by many .professor Wilson Knight m.ilos scene— the obscssionally' obscene - smlomy 7 One ciuinol help feeling 

readers. prv>foundl\ embarrassing, none of these poiute : they are wort 1 1 seems to belong to a category ol *h*d . lo tiuj litre uhn may V to 

But the concise .study of Powys’s making licre because, without hear- experience which -should lu- kepi inquire too curiously. 

tlcmhwyr m the section j tl g them in niiiul. some of the Miind the scenes, ns noi properly And so. more broadly and It-o 

Totauitete will convince passages lie quotes may seem to expressible in literature. The mys- euibsurassingly. aboiu the Spiritual 

t here is a possible master- loucli, and indeed to topple oxei . Ihe tic.d. in the highest seiue. is pre- isrn. Pr«»lessiir Wilson Knight's hero, 

^xsv 2.htiti pages vhvv must u . rgc tl ( r , in i : ,„d si n .knc\. Prole.- uscly that which uestbei'icaUx Owen Likndoxscr. says in the firs' 
i me tackle. sur Berry is ,t violent poet, and yet a cannot lax tile obscene aesthetic all v poll •*! Henry H' : "I can Call 

lis eompara lively short see- poet with an extraordinary range of should not) find adequate expression spirits from the vasty deep." The 
eh contains most of what geographical, historical, and human in literature. io*.ty Englishman, Harry Hotspur. 

‘ called tire slralttht cril- sympathy, one who has lhe ability The two categories can, of hrmself a coin pound of t lie spirits of 

n Neel.-u d l W r ' There ' ,|0 enler inl ° ob I cclivt * a,,d coursc-as was seen not only by earth '.uni free, replies pertly: Bui 

1 N y \ 7 ! | ’ persons " or. in his own phrase, to professor Wilson Knighr but also bv will they conic when yon do call for 

much good critical writing identify with a wide range of char- William James in Varieties of Rcli- them 7 " Professor Wilson Knight's 
yson in recent years, but acters. places, situations, in a way gi oliS Experience — be intimately ‘•piriis will come sometimes, but not 
r Wilson Knight's compare- that lets " the external objects . linked with ench olher. Si John of always. Hotspur, a creature of this 
of csstiy is a necessary nddi- remain dominating and tinmodi- the Cross and St Theresa both earth, though also what Professor 
c approach is thematic, but fled’*. Even so, most readers will express their highest mystical intui- Wilson Knight might call a 
hat his faculty for stylistic fed (hat Professor Wibon Kniglu tions in imagery drawn from ‘ seraph type- is perhaps a greater 
lation is not highly devel* pilches his claims rather high. Even orgasm; Crashavv’s great poem on witness ol Shakespeare s genius than 
lot lo say that he lacks the if we discount Eliot as being cssen- st Theresa is a highly erolic poem, the late, strange Ariel. These our 
ability to identify an daily American and Yeats as being \v e accept all that as. since Mario actors were, no doubt, all spirits. buL 
>y hi.s style. When in 1954 essentially Irish, is Francis Berry, as p r az, we accept the idea that Sade it is Shakespeare s genius which 
kilbeck, then editor of The a "national poet", “the greatest of |,a C [ a profound influence on French makes us feel that they were also 
h Century, showed Profes- ail who have written within ihe (though not, until Swinburne, on men like ourselves. Whatever lies 
Ison Kniglu an unsigned present century"? Grentcr than English) Romantic and post-Roman- beyond the curtain does lie beyond. 
The Christ of Amnicrgau”, Hardy, say, whom G. M. Young c j c literature. ? nd » s «? ot <?P B H >° miic “ 

he had found among the called " the last of the English ? s 0 mo kinds of sexual imagery, investigation, both imaginative and 

af her grandfather, James But iProfessor Wilson Knight's con- however, are more disconcerting realistic, as whal lies on this side or 

, the founder of The Nine- troversial essay may. as in Powys’s t h an others. An essay called " John u i'- 

eniurv, lie at once identified case, obtain for an important and Cowper Powys : Mysticism and ft is a pity that Professor Wilson 

Tennyson: a judgment of neglected writer some of the a (ten- . Masturbation " is still, by ils very Knight's own otlier-worldliness 

ased on theme and mood as tion he deserves. title, a little embarrassing. Powys makes him sometimes seem to rank, 

mere style, and since sup- it is not such articles as these that apparently, uhtii his extreme old say. Eliot. Masefield, and Colin 

by Christopher Ricks— a make critics a little shy of tackling age, found his only real sexual Wilson and student rebels and Spiri- 

tual scholar of a type which this important volume. Nor is ft. pleasure in masturbation accompan- tualisi magazines more or less on a 
r Wilson Knight bas never Dro bab1y, the long, rambling, but ied by sadistic fantasies of a really level as equal witnesses to cosmic 
to be. rich introductory essay— a short appalling kind. And in dealing with truth. In this world, at leas!, some 

urd essay in this section, on book in ilself— called “Poetry and Byron and with Lawrence, for in- writers are grander, more cogent. 

trv of Francis Berry, has Magic". It is more likely to have stance, and with Colman is brilliant more impressive-ns artists, as ob- 

lt L°l Ac a the iwn central sections: “Ob- imitation of Don Juan, Don Leon, servers— than others.. Yet the very 


to the interpreter as a set ut hints at 
a kind of cosmic truth -system much 
wider than any tiling in orthodox 
interpretations. 


in the (a mu us Ludv ChiUlerfey 
purple passage, have been so cov- 
ertly interested in heterosexual 
sodomy if Ire had not instinctively 


The obscene and the mystical are recoiled Hire wrestling match in 


Owen Glen dower in die section 
calk’d “TotiiKikte" will convince 
them that here is a possible master- 
piece whose 2 AMU papvs they must 
at some lime tackle. 

Il is this comparatively short see- 


ing them in mind, sonic of the 


two categories uf experience which 
seem, in a sense, to fall outside 
literal ii ru as such. Speaking not 
morally but aesthetically, tire ob- 
scene — the obsessional I y obscene - 
seems to belong to a category ol 
experience which -should be kepi 
behind the scenes, as mu properly 


passages Ire quotes may seem to expressible in literature. The mys- 


tion which contains most of what geographical, historical, and human 
mielit be called the “ stralaht cril- sympathy, one who has the ability 
S?* T™. ; | ,, f Vi,or« " to enter talo objective forms and 
teisnt in NtgliLhil hours. Fheno p ersoflS " or> j n his own phrase, to 

has been much good critical writing identify with a wide range of char- 
on Tennyson in recent years, but acters. places, situations, in a way 


Professor Wilson Knight's compare 
tively brief csstiy is a necessary nddi 


touch, and indeed to topple mu . lire tic.d. in the highest seitev. is pre- 
serge of rant and siriiK-iicx. Prole- eisely that which uesihetjcaUx 
sor Berry is ,» violent poet, and yet a c.mnol lax lire obscene uesthelkullv 
poet with an extraordinary range of should not) find adequate expression 
I, historical, and human in litcrnlurc. 

we who has the ability rhe two categories can, of 
nlo objective forms and course — as was seen nut only by 
in his own phrase, to professor Wilson Knight but also by 
t a wide range of char- William James in Varieties of Red- 
:s. situations, in a way V0IIS Experience— be intimately 
“ the external objects jinked with ench olher. Si John of 


remain dominnling and tinmodi- 


tion. The approach is thematic, but fied". Even so, most readers will 
to SRy that his faculty for stylistic feel that Professor Wilson kniglu 
discrimination is not highly devel- pitches his claims rather high. Even 
oped is not lo .say that he lacks the if we discount Lhot as being cssen- 
scholar’s ability to identify an tiaUy American and Yeats as being 
author by his style. When in 1954 essentially Irish, is Francis Berry, ns 
Eireno Skilbeck. then editor of The a "national poet . 'the greatest of 
Twentieth Century, showed Profes- ail who have written within the 


sor Wilson Knight an unsigned present century 7 Grentcr 
poem, “The Chrisl of Amnicrgau ", Hardy, say, whom G. 'M. V 
which she had found among the called “ the last of the Englis 


all who have written within the 
present century”? Grentcr than 
Hardy, say, whom G. 'M. Young 
called "the last of the English”? 


papers of her grandfather, James But iProfessor Wilson Knjght s con- 
Knowles, the founder of The Nine- troversial essay may, as in Powys s 


tho Cross and St Theresa both 
express their highest mystical intui- 
tions in imagery drawn from 
orgasm; Crashavv’s great poem -on 
St Theresa is a highly erotic poem. 
We accept all that as. since Mario 
Praz, we accept the idea that Sade 
had a profound influence on French 
(though not. until Swinburne, on 
English) Romantic and post- Roman- 
tic literature. 

Some kinds of sexual imagery, 
however, are more disconcerting 
than others. An essay called " John 
Cowper Powys : Mysticism and 


leenlh Century, lie at once identified case, obtain for an important nnd Cowper Powys : Mysticism and It is 

it as by Tennyson: a judgment of neglected writer some of the alien- . Masturbation '* is still, by ils very Knighi 
course based on theme and mood as tion he deserves. title, a little embarrassing. Powys makes 

well as mere style, and since sup- n is not such articles as these that apparently, uhtii his extreme old say. 1 
ported by Christopher Rlcks-^a make critics a little shy of tackling age, found his only real sexual Wilsor 
close textual scholar of a type which this important volume. Nor is ft, pleasure in masturbation accompan- tualisi 


Professor Wilson Knight bas never probably, the long, rambling, but 
claimed to be. rich introductory essay— a short 

The third essay in this section, on book in itself — called “ Poetry and 
the poetry of Francis Berry, bas Magic". It is more likely to have 
aroused much controversy. As a been the two central sections : uo- 


critic. Professor Berry has attracted sceitUies .and, much less controver- 
adml ration, particularly fpr The sial, “ Spiritualities . Professor 
Pool’s Physical l "okc, where he sees Wilson Knight is, in a literal sense, a 


Byron and with Lawrence, for in- 
stance, nnd with Colman's brilliant 
imitation of Don Juan , Don Leon, 
Professor Wilson Knight shows a 
special interest in two kinds of 
sexual obsession about which the 


strangeness 


Professor Wilson 


Knight's' obsessions is perhaps inse- 
parable from his undoubted insights-. 
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II. MARSIIA1.I., 


Aspects of Religion in flic Soviet 
Union 1917-1967 

489np. Uni verity of Chicago Prats. 
£8.65. 


Were a hook like this to be pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union, the title 
would probably be 'amended to 
Suriiitiis of Religion, Tor the 
phrase is ubiquitous in Soviet usugc. 
Its implication is that, in Soviet 
society, religion is a temporary 
phenomenon, a redic of the past. 
If it stilt survives, like some rare 
eagle, it Is contrary to expectation. 
For reasons of prestige. Wiv state 
often* the _ rejic consent lion and 
display facilities. It h-opc* for it to 
be tinned. Meanwhile, it relentlessly 
pursues any specimens that are en- 
couniered Lti the wild. 

l or more thn-n ha-1 f u century an 
unprecedented effort ihus b:en mode 
to exterminate, as weN as to muzzle, 
the sipecies. But the prey— 'less 
Mple, perhaps, than phoenix- -has 
proved peculiarly elusive. And 
tlu ring utl this time (to borrow 
Carlyle's phoenix ima»gcny), Crea- 
tion and Destruction proceed 10- 
gcihor; over as the ashes ofiihe Old 
are blown about, do organic R la- 
ments of the New mysteriously spin 
I horn selves M , 

This mysterious phenomenon has 
been comparatively little studied in 
the West. Even less has it been 
understood. Aspects of Religion in 
the Soviet Union ta kind of Fest- 
schrift lor Dr Putil B. Anderson) pro- 
vides sure evidence of a new serious- 
ness, a new professionalism in its 
study. It also underlines, in its own 
way. various reasons why it is so 
difficult to understand. 

In the comparatively recent past, 
the lack of specialists m Soviet (even 
in Slavonic) studies, in conjunction 
with what the editor terms “the 
widespread, albeit anachronistic 
habit of regarding the study of 
religion per sc as the prerogative of 
the divinity schools” tended to frus- 
trate the development of studies in 
this field. The eurrem tendency to 
invoke (he aid of sociology (at the 
cost of losing some of the vital 
.disciplines and insights of the divin- 
ity schools) involves new fruit ra- 
iions. as well as new, impressive 
gams. As two of ihe authors inde- 
pendently point out, religious ob- 


servunce is “inherently difficult to 
quantify '* and “even to tabulate 
I external signs of religious expres- 
• sion, difficult as this is. can he 
especially misleading in the Soviet 
\ iiiion ”, 

Exceptional sensitivity, as well ns 
field work, arc needed in the 
, attempt to assess the extent and 
| latency of religion in the Soviet 
Union, where so much is elusive, so 
much kept unrevealed. No Western 
scholnr, however sensitive, can hope 
to undertake any systematic field- 
work (a fact that lends a curiously 
distant air to many of the contribu- 
tions in this book). His Soviet coun- 
terpart, who often lacks the necess- 
ary sensitivity, has only recently 
begun his fieldwork. And although 
some of Ills individual findings may 
he of interest (Klibanov’s sympo- 
sium, Konkratnye isxlcdovaniva 
sovremetmykh religloznykh veruva- 
nii of 11)67 conies to mind), in 
general, to quote another of the 
contributors to Aspects of Religion. 

" the occasional local surveys con- 
ducted by Soviet institutions suffer 
from dilettantism and ideological 
bias, mid from the understandable 
reluctance of the unknown propor- 
tion of believers to identify them- 
selves as such 

Even an apparently straightfor- 
ward discipline such as Jaw presents 
its difficulties. Apart from the fact 
that, often, " expediency prevails 
over conformity with the law ", the 
laws (themselves often Jacking in 
precision), are constantly being 
modified by oral or unpublished 
directives : us Alexander Bogolepov 
points out, “state law grants ex- 
traordinarily broad discretionary 
powers to die governmental organ-* 
responsible lor llio supervision of 
religious institutions ”, 

The scholar concerned with reli- 
gion in the .Soviet Union does not 
even have the comfort of any con- 
venient, comprehensive periodiza- 
tion. One thing that emerges forci- 
bly from this book is Ihe discre- 
pancy between the liming of devel- 
opments in various religious bodies. 
Indeed, us Andrew- Blanc indicates 
in a vigorous and closely argued 
paper on “ Protestant Sectarians in 
Hie First Vearof Soviet Rule ”, 

cion those elements of Soviet religious 
policy which seem immutable and ■ 


cause of the peculiarities of their prior 
imlnriceil experience. 

Thus, the Orthodox Church (seen as 
the ally of the old establishment) 
was to be combated from the start. 
By contrast, the Protestant secta- 
rians (die victims of the old order) 
were seen at first a.s potential allies 
in the construction of a socialist 
society — so much so (and Dr Blanc 
could well have cited the incident) 
thaL Lenin and HonclinBrncvich, in 
the summer and autumn of 1921 
when secular collective farms were 
meeting with scant success, prom- 
oted a plan for the re-immigration 
of Russian sectarians from the New 
World hecausc of their proven suc- 
cess in communal farming. .Simi- 
larly, the Muslims were treated care- 
fully in Hie period 1917-20; the 
campaign against [slam wax not 
finally intensified until 1928, by 
which lime the Orthodox Church 
hud already spent a decade under 
extreme pressure. 

The task of tile investigator Is also 
rendered more complex by the fact 
that a religions (or, indeed, ethnic) 
hody docs not necessarily receive the 
same treatment everywhere. The 
Catholics of Kaunas live under dif- 
ferent conditions than those of the 
Catholics of Moscow or Lvov. The 
Jews of Georgia are more favoured 
than those of Birobidzhan (Georgia, 
with perhaps 2.5 per cent of the 
Soviet Jewish population, houses no 
less than 20 per cent of Soviet 
synagogues). Some of the more spe- 
ed ic of the articles in Aspects of 
Religion give fascinating evidence of 
such local variations. 

I lie more specific articles are also 
the most rewarding. Dr Blanca 
paper has already been mentioned, 
equally distinguished is Joan Dela- 
ney’s contribution on “The Origin 
ul Soviet Anti religious Institutions ”, 
which deals prinei pally with the 
years 1923-26. The subject sounds 
unpromising, evcn improbable, yet 
Dr Delaney offers valuable insights 
not only in the field 0 f religion (or 
rather, anti-religion) hut also in rite 


field of Party history. Zvi Gilcl- 
nian's pa per, “ The Communist 
Party and Soviet Jewry ”, with its 
intriguing discussion of the Party's 
Jewish Section ( Y evsektsiya), pro- 
vides it with a worthy pendant. 

Rather few of the papers, though, 
reach the level of these three. Some 
are informative, although prosaie ; 
such are the contributions by Joshua 
Rot hen berg and Alexander Bogole- 
pov on the legal status of religious 
bodies, or by Alexander Veinbergs 
on religion in the Baltic stales. A 
tew are too diffuse to be of serious 
interest: an article by J. J. Gapa- 
novich on the religion of the Sibe- 
rian tribes, and (particularly unillu- 
nunating and pretentious) a contri- 
bution by George L. Kline on the 
potentially important question of 
“ Religious Themes in Soviet Litera- 
ture ”, 

The title of the book is cautiously 
chosen to forestall criticism of its 
uneven coverage. It "makes no 
pretense at being comprehensive” 
as the editor explains. Even so, a 
book ol this size (and price) leaves 
some curious laeunac. Most surpris- 
ing of all is the absence of any 
contribution on Protestantism in the 
non-Baltic areas of the Soviet 
Union— as the result of recent 
efforts iby some of the contributors 
among others) this is now a well- 
documented subject. Less well docu- 
mented, less explored, and therefore 
all the more important, is the sub- 
let ol the various Old Believer 
groupings. As it is, the Old Believers 
gam four references in passing, and 
no more, in a different category, 
since almost entirely unexplored as 
yet, is the Mihject of the various 
Renovation movements sponsored 
by the Parly in the 1920s not only in 
lho_ Orthodox Church but also (as 
various of the authors note briefly) 
in Islam, Judaism, Buddhism, and 
the Armenian Church. This book 
whets one's appetite for n coni para 
live study of these movements. 

The book is provided with a 
valuable appendix of translations. 
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ubjech in international polities 
understood than the organ- 
* of tbc United Nations, and 
J, none is kss loved in this 
tj on ibe one hand, those who 
i of the past glories of empire 
j&pemlencc believe that they 
be restored if only the UN 
ibolishcd. Oa the other hand. 
Kid liberals no less ignorantly 
(their government of" flouting 
i $ " whenever it uses the so- 
Uvelo, as though permanent 
hr. of the Security Council had 
faj obligation always to vote 
L their own interests. In be- 
Itllp* extremes. the man in tire 
I regards the United Nations 
bko.l total indifference, rather 
Ik Common Market: but also 
Fjugue suspicion. Perhaps (be 


trouble in both cases is that they have 
w-riltcn eo ns tiui lions which is well 
known to be an un-British character- 
istic. 

But the United Nations at any rate 
has done one very British thing, 
which is to evolve in ways quite 
different from the intentions of those 
who called it into existence. This 
has been its must important con- 
trast with the League of Nations 
which, like the dinosaur, failed to 
evolve and therefore became extinct. 

Kenneth J. Twitdhetl rightly draws 
attention to this central fael in the 
title of his collection of essays. His 
own introduction gives n promising 
start to what proves to be perhaps 
the best book on the United Nations 
ever published in this country. He 
emphasizes the important differences 
between tJhc circumstances in which 
the UN was founded in 1945 and 
those of today. A short summary of 
the essential change might be that 
in 1945 the main preoccupation wan 
with peace and security, whereas 
today it is with rights and justice. 
There is always a danger of conflict 
between the.se ideals. All are men- 


tioned in the Preamble to rhe UN 
Charter, but the priority has shifted 
between thorn. 

i hose who pul pciite first some- 
times have to tolerate injustice, as 
in Hungary in |956 and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. Those who put jus- 
tice first sometimes have to sacrifice 
peace, as in Korea in 1950 and in 
Vietnam since 1964. The fact that 
many people would disagree with 
the Americans’ conception of their 
mission in Vietnam docs not dis- 
credit their motives, ft only empha- 
sizes their dilemma in choosing be- 
tween peace and justice, and perhaps 
convicts them of making the wrong 
choice. What is most surprising is 
(hat this particular conflict has never 
been seriously considered by the 
United Nations at all. although on a 
commonscnsc view it is manifestly 
within the organization's compe- 
tence. 

Such an example shows that the 
UN is fnr from pcrlccl or even fully 
mature in its development. All the 
contributors are refreshingly frank 
about its many inadequacies, some 
of which have crossed the borderline 


of the ridiculous. Geoffrey I.. 
Cioodwin examines the contrast 
between expectations and experi- 
ence, concluding with some fresh 
expectations for the future which arc 
realistic but gloomy. * 

J. E. S. Fawcett describes the evolu- 
tion of international law in u learned 
but disillusioning essay, which under- 
lines the impotence of the Inter- 
nationa! Court of Justice by barely 
referring to it in the lust paragraph. 
D. W. Bowel i. on peace-keeping, 
recognizes that Ihe UN has not done 
badly but foresees little prospect for 
fruitful development of its role. 
Rupert Emerson, on colonialism, 
concludes that ” the uci-iuil process of 
dc-coloilization might have been 
much the same if the UN had never 
been bom ”, Susan Strange consi- 
ders that in international economic 
relations. “ the UN is likely to re- 
main primarily h symbolic institu- 
tion Professor Ernst R. Haas rinds 
bleak comfort in the regional deve- 
lopments of the UN “as the West 
turns inward mid the Third World 
engages in hostilities that arc unlikely 
to threaten world peace at large **. 


These unsentimental judgments 
arc supported with close roasotii(R| 
and solid scholarship in every case. 
It is satisfactory to find the United 
Nations treated as u serious subject 
or political science instead of being 
dismissed with despairing contempt 
or falsified with pious optimism. It is 
also satisfactory to find, in t-he article 
by S. S. Nnrthcdgc, the unfashion- 
able view pul forward that the record 
of successive British Governments in 
the UN is relatively good. As David 
Mitrany points out in a concluding 
“ Historical Perspective ", the same 
can be said of the United Slates dur- 
ing the greater part of the past 
twenty-five years. The America n 
policy in Vietnam, however lament- 
able, is not technically in breach of 
the UN Chnrtqr, any more than was 
rhe British policy over the Suez Canal 
in 1956. To those who place all their 
hopes fur the future of the world in 
the United Nations Organization, this 
may seem a cynical judgment. But 
ihut only means that they delude 
themselves. There could be no bel- 
ter course of treatment to dispel their 
illusions than to study Mr Twitclictt** 
admirable compilation. 


ntiquated armies in modern settings 


Man of God and man 


putiey winch seem immutable and 
which arc commonly applied to all 
religious groups can have distinct 
meanings in different communities be- 
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MAR TIN C. D'ARCY j 
Humanism and Christinnliy 

226pp. Const-able. £2.25. 

H m nanism and Christianity, 9 which 
can truly be said io crown a long 
melimc of profound yet lively 
scholarship, was origin-ftlly published 
a few yeaj'.s <igo in an American 
series called '* Perspectives in 
Humanism ’ . A prestigious board of 
editors - with names such as W. H. 
Auden. Erich Fromm, Konrad 
Lorenz and Karl Rahner — reflected 
Che ambitious scope of the enter- 
pn.se. Now published in England, 
and in us own right, the book is a 
wide-ranging essay in Christian 
humanism, firmly establishing the 
perennial worth of a tradition (that 
has of recent years been so widely 
questioned — not [east by the secu- 
larist assumptions of many Christian 
theologian*. 

The radical changes uha-t have 
taken place in the theological climate 
■since Vatican [| demand not so 
much the repudiation of the inheri- 
tance of the past as a deeper under- 
stand in g of it.* true implications. Tho 
antiHtwLs that is so easily assumed 
! 1 0 n fi <l . * ,l - lwec n " humanism” and 
tihrisiianity " is often rooted in a 
misunderstanding of both terms. The 
purpose of this book Is not indeed 
to establish a temporary modus 
vivendi between opposing philoso- 
phies but rafter to look afresh at the 
insights which history nnd a theolo- 
gical underM a nding can provide if 
there is to be a true reeonciliatiou. 
No one is belter equipped than Fr 
D Arty lo utlonxpt what many con- 
temporary theologians would regard 
as an impossible task. His own cast 
or mind. is so ctahoUc (in the larger 
seme of ' [he word) that ho is hardly 
likely w, be put out by n&w opinions, 
or. a fresh voenbu la ry, • 

by a . consideration of 
mpdoj/ii buoidnian, : and ' - his ; first :• 

by a proyocatlye.' 
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’ * :^ n L ‘P°‘-'b of mindless 
Abelards and Galileos who are hav- 
ing the lime of their lives ” — which 
expresses the good-humoured but 

■ penetrating attention he gives to so 
, many eon temporary assumptions. 

He Can be Nevcrc on views which 
t P'^y down the s*wereign quality 
I , rCilSl> j 1 ■ His apologia for the 
i l 'ifihts of reason is nol concerned 
i wlt * 1 . defence of particular phil- 
f os.opliiies. however venerable they 
may be. Rather : *' What «il of us 
want to know is how a tfoJt-riiic, for 
I example, csui be ]x*nnanem and 
never til clcss grow ; liow, wvlhouil 
wvwng its viatic virtue, iit can aejuire 
a dynamic qualiuy.” in is to fte 
resolution of tihis diitemma dial tihc 
remainder of the book is devoted, 

T he task is evidently a formidable 
one, for lar more is involved than 
finding a convenient way through 
the jungle of contemporary theologi- 
cal opinion. He finds much that Is 
ultimately inhuman jn contemporary 
humanism. “ Its lost whisper is 
neitJ Utcnnuie rerum / nnd not tliat 
yod shall wipe away all tears V 
And the confident assumptions of 
such writers as Harvey Cox, with 
their conviction that the future of 
religion lies in its identification with 
the secular city, are soverdy dealt 
with, not so -much for their intellec- 
Um! naivety as for their disregard 
for the divine folly ” that lies at 
the heart of a Christian understand- . 

• jus of man and his destiny. Today 
Jhe Augustinlan concept of." the : 
two cities " Is widety contested, and 
Lhc very title of Harvey ' Cox’s best- • 
known book, The Secular City, pro- • 
«nims the rejection of what , Ft 
/ dcscr i'bcs as " Ihe dialpgue, 
1«U of wisdom and Jove" in which 
P art,oip ates with God. Mufch J$ I 
; hidden, and much is yet to cdmeV ,i 

■ y« it is precisely y hat dialogue wbidh <, 

rtaifty ' reii^ou^ ;i 

. A vmi^ht b^. expected, Teiihard dd, .i 


« is by far the mod coniprtf<' 
• g r:i nd i loq tten t effort it» 
i between Christianity JDiii 
l between the City of Gfth’ii 
1 of Man Here FrD'AW 
■ sympathy, indeed afl«K' 
i hard does nol Wind 
fiea lions' that need to h- 1 
: assessing so rhapsodic an 
I the fitiiU unity that iri* 
differences between seieoit 
ism and religion. He »• 
hard’s cosmic vision a jwj* 
lihuu a final solution, rf" 
so good a philosophy. & 
the signs of the times to 
that he is unlikely to bt 
by arguments that 
from the attempt, at 
to reconcile the Cliri^ 

wi4h an undifferentuiN *>■ 
progress. “Tie surest.**^ 
paring the vigour d ?* 
message is |o linnu >> * . 
secular arm, ! to trust 

wilfiout any quakfjoanoo . 

In a final'chapler,;^ 
View of Lif^’. Fr DA 5 
gcliher the strands, of 
argument. He b'Ufs^ . 
which the Wimanid aM £ 
em Christian. wniwsg- 
life is “ftr wg** 
miracle is that ntan 
himself - heayeoty 'J® 

a diun ’\ Tb«t is not ^ 

ofslums.bUiltlsa^ 
equation of materi al 
spiritual wtsdom is^p- 
an Illusion. : 
the 

Christian hunwg®^ 
heavenly 

would 
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fri'tn the annual posturings at 
octal Assembly, the one fca- 
the United Nations' imilli- 
jdivities which has captured 
'k imagination is the sequence 
w- keeping operations. 'There 
ts’en a round dozen of them 
widely differing in scope 
npurmnee but all variants of 
».Kueivive policing function 
*DigHamniars’kjiild made bold 

^preventive diplomacy. (Larry 
supplies a synopsis of those 
of which three only 
J prescnl operational, in nn 
"“*•’ The literature on the 
ii' already considerable, rang- 
,hc pioneer booklet by 
.?• in 1957. entitled A 
vo/wia Peace Force, to the 
m Ht,u vc three-volume study 
mat «riaj by Rosulyn 

■ Larry Fab kin’s solid piece 
■Jh on behalf of the Brook- 
ihtution is not just another 

realise or performance 
| Rifling the emphasis 
Wniral plane he is breaking 
He slHrts from the 
■“at up to now the whole 
^been necessarily a con- 
of ; improvisation ; and 
7 H N . R forced, by the 
•nit? , mlern ‘ l ! 1 i?nsri political 

■ j 1 ' .°. n I°h | I | ze armies on 
principles of organiztilion 
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for the performance of modern tasks 
in modern setting*' - . 

That " the UN slill lacks a com- 
prehensive .system of pre/Hirednexs 
for peacekeeping " (our emphasis) is 
only loo true. Uasiea'lly, a* was 
demonstrated by Alan James in The 
Politics of Pcarckrcpiin-. the issue is 
one of conflict management, requir- 
ing above all a working diploma lie 
con-scnsiLS behind -it. Trygve L.ie, 
with his premature campaign for a 
Manding international corps. Dag 
Hammarskjdld. with l>i-s .subtle bal- 
ancing of political and technical 
dispositions, the Ouavvu ( onlcivnce 
of 1964 mustered h> the Canadiun 
Prime Minister, and such procedural 
expedients as the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, which was wound 
up in 1954, or the Special Commit- 
tee on -Peacekeeping Opera-lions, 
which was created by the Assembly 
in February, 1965, Lo find a way out 
of tho fil-nanoing impasse— -noli e of 
these agencies proved viable : and 
there Is no getting away from the 
fact that Lhc Sujier-iPowcrs must be 
the Qinail arbiters of any prepared- 
ness arnartgements. 

•Mr Fabian begins by making the 
essential point Phut the peacekeep- 
ing function is something entirely 
(Kflforent firom either deterrence or 
enforcement : that, indeed, it fcu 
come to replace the collective secur- 
ity fixation exemplified in the 
League Covenant and in Article 43 
of the UN Charter with its Military 
Soaiflf Committee, which was 
wrecked -by the Cold War. The 
distinction is nil-important, not least 
in that the original conception was 
that of a Security Council perform- 


ing an international policing role 
with military resources supplied pri- 
marily by tile Great Powers ; 
whereas peacekeeping in the IJN 
connotation of ihe term rejects 
international military institution* 
and reflects, in the familiar Putter 
phraseology adopted bt ihe author. 
“ middlepowermansliiji ". Moreover, 
the element of cuiiseiM on the part of 
the lio-t country is recognized ax 
being indispensable. 

In the middle chapters Mi |-abi;m 
enumerates the various peace- 
preserving tasks perloimed in 
t iroecc. Indonesia. Ka-hinn . in 
Egypt and oil live iv order -. of ImocI. in 
Cyprus, and in the Congo. "Cease- 
fires iui vc been monitored, borders 
patrolled. troop disengagements 
supervised, truces guaranteed, hostile 
armies insulated at safe distances, 
internal security maintained.'' If 
military personnel have predomi- 
nated in these peace manoeuvres, 
tire function of die civilian element 
with political or administrative tasks 
is equally Important ; and overall 
direction by the Secretory -Genera! 
and -his coadjutors is now the estab- 
lished rule. 

As for the various Mates' contri- 
butions, Canada must certainly rank 
first in terms of both preparedness 
and participation, thanks largely to 
the untiring efforts of Lester Pear- 
son. Canadians were already un 
dement of the UN Military Ob- 
server Group tin India and Pakistan 
fUNMoaip) in 1949. and they have 
taken pari in every UN mission 
since ithen, we are toM, as well as in 
the International Control Commis- 
sions. Then the three Scandinavian 


MuIca have not only eslablidied 
stand-by tinih (bv sjK-ciul legislation 
in 1964). they alone have provided 
rtu.y combined UN -related training 
facilities. Ihe Netherlands and 
Austria. Ion. have done well in this 
field, the latter overcoming emi- 
>*i del-able political and legal ob- 
stacles to ilenionsirule tlini UN 
peacekeeping is perfectly compatible 
vvilli "active neutrality “Non 
stand-by" stales like Ireland. India. 
Ilraz.il. Vngosl.ivia and Finland have 
also played tlicii part. Nor niiisi ihe 
logistical supprTi provided h\ the 
United Stale- and Britain m many 
mule i takings lie overlooked . actual 
participation hy British forces in 
Cyprus was. of course, a special 
tolerance. 

What happened between 1956. 
when Uni!I : w;l s created, and 1968! 
by which time the idea wa-s gen- 
erally accepted, was that “white 
peacekeeping services became more 
visible, peacekeeping preparedness 
went underground ". A certain pro- 
cess of normalization is illustrated in 
the transfer in recent years of the 
Secretarial s responsibilities from the 
esoteric Hammarsk jtVLcf “ Thirty- 
eighth Floor " to the Office of 
General Services with its Field Op- 
eration equipment. But Mr Fabian 
drives home the point that through- 
out this record of work well done 
by the Secretariat and die Middle 
Powers. >it is impossible to ignore 
" tbc irrepressible influence of polit- 
ical values on seemingly unpolitical 
preparedness matters ”. 

The UN's peacekeeping activities 
have all along enjoyed the support of 
the United States and — for that very 


reason, perhaps -.were up agaito* 
consistent opposition from ilw 
Soviet Union. ’Unix, the debate in 
lhc Special Committee on liiuncmg 
peacekeeping operations, as we 
know, got bogged down into an 
agreement to disagree, lint at any 
rale the emphasis has now shiliud 
hack. I min tin* Cieneial Assembly tc» 
the Securitv Council. And ill 1967, 
Mr Fabian reminds us. ihe Soviet 
delegation actually " gave its 
approval. Iiy vou- and voice, to u 
proposal designed to strengthen UN 
preparedness ". 

1 1 «as in fael no iikmc Ilian 
;ic(|iiicscence in a project f<>i a study 
of pad experience. But Mr l abian 
clutches at this straw tc« elalmrule in 
his Jinul chapter a ten- point strategy 
— to be operated by a composite 
Special UN Preparedness Review 
Group, with representation of a 41 
concerned with peacekeeping opera- 
tions. i.e.. the Security Council, Hie 
Secretariat, and the Assembly \ 

Committee of Thirty-three. A cen- 
tral feature of his proposed system, 
as with other students of the Aubjcot, 
is. surprisingly enough, the Article 
43 framework and a restructured 
Military Staff Committee. One can 
sec (but this might have its appeal mo 
the Russians ; but surely any advan- 
tages it might have are outweighed 
by the dangers of confusing peace- 
keeping, us ii has developed in the 
UN context, with the totally dis- 
similar — und incompatible— collec- 
tive security myth. In chancing bis 
arm with this .somewhat disingenuous 
scheme Mr Fabian has spoiled an 
admirable — if. characteristically ver- 
bose — Intellectual exercise. 
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WKRN LK HEISFNI5 EKG 

Wh.i| \v;is ii like 1 »> he «n 
.ltiMiiie M.'irniisl in the wars 
fronr IM2ti to ? In this, 
his intellect uni iitilithioginphy, 
Heixenherg. NoM Prize win- 
ner, ret .ills the ile\ dopmcnl 
of ulunuc physics ;ts he ex- 
perienced it, in Ihe form of 
dialogues ami discussions 

with his eoiileinpniuj ies - 
scientists such .is Phmek, IZin- 
sloin and Rntlijrleul. JC.VOU 
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A lotallv lieu perspective on 
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growing mull ilia l ioiui I cor- 
pora lions is revealed in this 
hook. !l (’\pl.iins why attacks 
oil wage costs will never stem 
inflation because ilic source of 
inflation lies in managements’ 
need to maximise cash I Urns. 
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possibilities of extraterrestrial 
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Gvorfje Alien 
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T ur wown Oighaxi is perhaps 
fiiTniliru now to those who like 
lo keep a wc;il'luT-cye open on 
the arls. It lists two applications: it 
i* the title of iJic new work created 
mid performed for the Shim? Festi- 
val by Fetor Brook’s International 
Centre lor Theatre Research, and it 
is also ulic name of the language in 
which most or the work has been 
written. The author of Or ghost ■■ 
icxl and language - is (he Fnuli-h 
poet, l ed Hughes. 

News-paper reports from Sliii.i/ 
quite properly dealt with the produc- 
tion in terms of its total means, 
objectives, and effect-. Certainly 
one ciHiJd not discuss Orghast as a 
theatrical! cvcm without, for example, 
describing its selling in ihe cliffs 
above Ferscpolis; nor discuss it as 
tin actors* assignment without relat- 
ing it to Mr Brook's preoccupation 
with (he limits of dramatic narrative; 
nor di-cu— it as a text without point- 
ing to ii.s derivations in myth and 
literature : nor discuss it as any of 
these without reference | ( > the olheis. 
And in these terms it has been dis- 
cussed tniost sympathetically in two 
articles in the I'inimcitil Times, whose 
music critic saw Orglmt live times 
and iiiiimupled ihe sum of .iftimu- 
1 ion it had received up in that point: 
“'Ihe playgoer who enters deeply 
into Orghast he concluded, "lias 
passed through lire and can never he 
the same again."). 

So to di-cu— Orghast as a lan- 
guage. m relative isolation, is a mar- 
ginal exercise, but it is justified, I 
believe, by the simple fact that the 
recent -nol chunks of one of our best 
wrileis Imve been filled willi lines 
like : 

Kbeisai'ky.i d*min Pram.nialJi laggiiil.i- 

v iick luoiigl C'j.e.iil .1 .. 

giu gi'.i gilasla I leer 

i;lii>:.i eurblot 

gr,i lv!iix>auv> sj.MMii blot 

gr.i bail i ill. i Iik.hi Nnl 

jyn nullv Ilg^iiu ‘InitlJ llo.UI. . . , 

Wliat brnughi le«! Hughes to tins 
pass ? And vvhat arc ihe impulses 
and the discipline- which he might 
c4.iim for hi new language so Hhul 
it may he -a veil from the arbitrari- 
ness and l.ital privacy o| a ran Until 
j cipher ! 

The fnlUiwing oh ic i Nations rely on 
two main sources : a rehear- a I pei- 
l‘i »riu .nice of ttrghost Part One. hutt- 
ing ahoui ninety iiiimiles, in from of 
nhe loiub of Arlaxerxes a fort night 
hofo tv ihe I i i M pti b! ie pertoi m.i nee ; 
and a long interview with Mr 
Hughes, taken down in .short hand by 
me and l.«ici returned to him for 
iimplificulio-n. Neither experience 
made things altogether dear. 

In the interview wc were Using one 
t vpc of language to try to describe 
another type, a logic-break which 
brought to mind Wittgenstein's 
apophthegm thai some things can- 
not be said bill only shown. On the 
other hand, the run-through, an 
enormously effective event in itself, 
stigge-lcd many possibilities hut tat 
that stage, to me) largely failed to 
transmit on .in instinctive level the 
meaning which had been put into it 
on an intellectual lei el. In so far ns 
Mr Hughes's expressed premise Is 
intellectually valid, it may be one of 
the things that cannot be shown hut 
only said. 

, The premise in fts simplest form 
is thill the sound of the human voice, 
as opposed It* language, is capable 
of projecting very complicated men- 
ial Males. I Inn j| is capable of 
projecting vciy simple menial 
slates is nor a matter of argu- 
ment. _ Ihe sound, “Help me", can 
be varied to project the mental state 
of a man in a burning building nr 
■hat of a man trying to carry three 
suitcases. 

Bui my example compromises ihe 
real audaciousness of the Brook- 
• fugues isp’tis. which docs not rely 
on such eloquent situations to define 
the meaning of die *ound>, The 
action oi Orghast is simple, ritualis- 
tic. and at limes ha (dly moie infor- 
mative of what is being s„id than is 
the disposition or a n orchestra 
informative of what is being played. 

This a nalogy with music is timely, 
because, it should he stressed that 
although Orghast has a word- to-, 
word roJaLion«ihip with English and 
thence to any language, Mr Hughes' 
docs not expect or inlend.it to work 1 , 
onanadcJicncQ in the way that p (or- ,, 
eign language might, <k<^iti^philo-'’ 




logical dues hcie a ml there to be 
picked up with varying smceoxs ac- 
cording to the \ .trying eapacii y of 
its hearer* ro make use of them. 
Orghast aims to be a leveller of 
audiences by appealing nol to .seman- 
tic athleticism but to the instinctive 
recognition of a “ mental slate ” 
within a sound. One can hardly 
imagine a bolder challenge to the 
limit* of narrative. 

Clearly this is not Ted Hughes the 
poet. As he says: 

[ was iiiteiesleil in the possibilities or 
a liuigii-igr of tones and sounds, with- 
out specific conccpliial oi perceptual 
mcaniii)!. long hefore. bill I'm drama 
no i for pod ry. In poetry this sort of 
evpo imem remains meaningless, for 
such a language needs body of pre- 
cise but unexpressed meaning behind 
ir such as is supplied by religious 
i nl cnl inn i.is in nunlias, etc) or by 
action. • 

The theory is indicated in this pas- 
sage from i\| r HI oak's The l-.mpty 
.Spore : 

A word docs nil start as n word il is 
an end pinduci which begins as an im- 
pulse, stimulated by atlilmle and 
behiivioin which dictate ihe need for 
expression. Ibis process occurs inside 
Hie ilimnalisl; il is repeated irside the 
actor Uoih may only be conscious ivf 
ihe words, but botli lor l lie- .imhoi and 
then lor die actor the word is a small 
visible pnriimi of a gigantic unseen 
I'm malior. 

Ihe impetus foi f)i.»-liaxl e.iinc 
fiimi a dissaMsfacu'mi with English 
as nhe visible pail of barbaric, 
mythic formation. livery word 
came loaded wiih soph iisiica led asso- 
ciations anil dog-cared with over- 
use. 


Mr Hughes again: 

Ihe idea was m huild up a sin, ill range 
• if sounds which we could I lien 
organise rhythmically. 

We .stalled with a faiily compli- 
cated narrative, lining .several myths 
which we blended together into one 
cn.Miinlngy. The Prometheus myth was 
one. and also the mythology and cos- 
mology of Mniiicliacun writings Brook 
wanted lo open up in actors the stores 
of meaningful expression and feeling 
which ordinary language iust skates 
in'ei. They worked for a lung time 
NVith a dozen or so set syllable* that 
had no fixed meaning, ami thereT«ire 
ini iuitvly variable poleiitin] inclining. 

lint ii is mu jusl a case nf the actor 
gixing meaningful life to .m arbi- 
trary sound, and here the water gels 
choppier. Became - crucially- it is 
Mr Hughes's con vie Non, indeed nhe 
point of Orgihasi, ihat hy pothetically 
there are sonic meanings, basic men- 
tal states, for which there is an 
optimum -sound irrespective of the 
audience, Arab or Eskimo : and that 
in the absence of radical difference 
of culture, in a given situation, for 
*tnv meaning there is an npiiimun 
sound. In short, il was Mr Hughes's 
lyxk to ofler the actor the. 1 sound 
winch lie fell was best .vuitetl to con- 
vey a given meaning. These offers 
were invariuhly acce.pted except, 
neatly cinmgh. in the case of the 
lupani-se actor and. less so. Ihe ACri- 
can actor, who ulTcred improvemen Is. 

’Ihe idea of a common tonal un- 
conscious is a rau-fied convent sug- 
gested bv a kind of co mm miicatiun 
which might be alternatively ex- 
plained. as Mr Hughes readily 
admits, as telepathic. On ihe other 
hand, ihcre are physiological 
grounds for certain sounds being 
common, and I would not be sur- 
prised myself to hear that both 
Arabs and Eskimos said "Oiichl” 
in a given circumstance. 

But disregarding extremes a-nd 
optima, the sine qua non is that 
.some sounds are better than others. . 
And Ibis is h big slep in itself. 

One might have assumed; rotum- 
mg to my early exajnplc. that the 
bound help- wr had neither more nor 


in which case either would do as 
well foi a Persian, and Mr Hughes's 
struggles w’.iih Oi glia. si would have 
been significantly meaningless. But 
when. Mr Hughes decides Mini “ help 
me ' is mouino yo, he is working a 
deeper vein where physiology, 
philology, psychology, and a touch 
of mysticism combine to form an 
ore which in a certain light is not 
self-evidently fools’ gold. 

Now and again, mirahilc diclu, 
Mr Hughes struck The real thing. 
For example : 

My wonl for “ light /iiian- whs a 
completely blind invention bm it mrna 
out lo mean u rav of ligju j n t arsi 
ftihe Persian 1 alienage |. My "Woman 
«>t 1 . 1 gib I I called Ussa. w liicli was 
just a pmvisioiinl name un til wc dis- 
eovered il meant “diiwn” in Sanskrit 
«n.d is cli»e lo ihe old l-*arsi wotil for 
*T ,re ’• now only used ax a girl’s name, 
t'here were qrnie a lew of that sort 
ol coincidence. 

The ” blind invention ’* is not ail 
arbitrary business. He explains: 

I'hc good muds are the words you 
invent iiniiH'dintek blind- -vmir mind 
voiHpjelely lived on ih t - thing or stale 
N'wi WiHil lo express. Out of these 
root word., son compound others. Some 
of ulicse are good, others not so good. 
Afterwards, the words I invented blind 
turned out lo he compounds of the 
liisl root* I eslaWidled. 

I'hc nvouI org/iast i I sc If is the pm- 
duct of two roots, lire and ghost. 
which Mi Hughes had pulled In the 
lop ol his consciousness t»i provide 
soitiwls for "life" and “spirit. 
Ihiiiie". respect ivch. " I Inis orghast 
i.s the ii. iiiic |xii " the fire of being ' . . . 
and .so. metaphorieallv, ’ sim * ”, he 
explains. 

(Hhcr mots were yr fe.ili. tdl 
i swallow i and kr idexom ). and ii is 
not dillicnli io S'l i j , i e in ihe sense of 
equivalence between Ihe change of 
root and the change of “ mental 
Male" in three different kinds of 
eating. I try was death, u.v.v liglil. 
brass strength and yro lire, 

li call now he seen ilia I ihe assault 
on liu* limits of narrative drama is 
even bolder Mian is allowed by Mr 
Hughes s phrase. “complicated 
menial stales ”, with its suggestion 
of a vocabulary of niiotionx. The 
faci of Hie mailer is ihat his lan- 
guage amis to prnjecl the grea ter 
complexity ol names of objects, of 
action verb--, of family relationships, 
of m mi her, a iu | of simple sen ler ices. 
For example, in a pail of the script 
I was given tl believe il was made 
icdimdanl by ihe subsequent adven- 
tures of ihe language : an aspect I 
wHI come to) the aclor is offered " e 
ya dun ii n hoda chohnr ” For ” I will 


Ilivi him four tW , 
from" Help ^ ■ A!., 

., ! ho „ 1 il l»n echo in it, 

«iM be noted 'J'v 

t harbor means “fnur, ' 1: 
fad. out of a voe.L. 1 " ' ■ 
2m words, 

uhont fifty as 
is a boosted language dr„u r 
Lonsciotis im d nnconS ; 
Gaelic among ihc m . 

Mr Hughes viys ; 

!" 11 IC la,p M phase of Ore. ^ 
-« very much the best [or 
Hi ere is a lived basU-ih c .. 
are lived, hut the vote's 
for me. that is. The avion 

0 whai 1 cjunpose huuitJi j., 

ledge dial I if they cen imr>r u > ( .. 
vowel is free for them to* y 
« ve discovered ihe fixed JB is 
•il proceeding, it’s not so 
the words aren’t absolute ,r’ r 
— they re open at every nr* p 
lo a new and more cswntuH 
“Piratinn. as if .ill »pdlirc 
very tree. 

Orghast went iJimugh 
icdunslancy and retinal *« 
somewhat ironic reason ify.i 
actors became mure mil 
familiar with the original v 
sounds, they began low I* 
as a conventional langm;: 
happened lo me, loo". MiK 
said. “ 1 he closing-up p,.' 
in I had lo keep giving 
an extra wrench todUiivnV 
them open.” 

Orghast now exists. lk< 
lain the seeds of a oniqiit 
dl.iniil, or is il jllsl il gigjnw 
a psNC'hoaiialysis of ilseuiu: 
'I he ipicstion ix licit, “Wt 
imnucale V lint. "Was dr 
ence diffetent from swing af 
foreign language 7 ’’ 

Well, of course il ic«*. 
stage in which I saw il. b. 
knows loo much the rvspr' 
i ll pled, and tile qiU'liult 
open. I he critic I quoted c.-:- 
in nodoiibt himself: " l.id ■ 
sepoli>. I cried ivx-ith. tijcj 
the wot tl with the meaning II' 
bore. I asked W'Jlat it liln'-' 
was Ihe unhesitating. . i nd 
spun sc." But Orgh-i'V' •" 
ouch 1 ! not tu he containrjic. 
logy, and a laler exptHr 
drama lo Petsian villagers*- 1 
visiouallv a failure 
hmgiiage failure. Mi 

1 le retains his interest 

in the " magical ” pr*^' 
sound sound which cm/’- 
way a fern grows or the 
lilings gixm,p ihenisohes. .t- 
which perhaps -.peaks W -a ■ 
ear. I believe he is K’i r '|! 
live ami relevant when ht 

I'hc music of conversation h* 
esting topic. _ The greaicsi 
of conversation are imtwKv' 
ones. A person who hai ^ 
hi lent in ordinary 
bore, no mutter ho* 
remurks are. What he 
from chcIi other are J 

or stlniiilating eveftangi' oi 
Phis nninuil nn«c « . 

of cotiTse. from tfw A *J,; 
" musical ” voice. The 
in this line arc 
birds -rluuigh their ranj« 
limited. When Hiey spH 1 ^ 
listen. Not memy hun»"r^ 
make tho spirits lislew- 
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HI Bismarck wax a liar is an 
unfortunate but iiieontroverl- 
fad oi history. Among the 
nils which his lies brought 
^ world the falsillcalton of 
Gian's character might seem 
•null count to sci agatnsL him ; 
none (ho levs a wicked and n 
act So clever were his falsc- 
nhai nol merely did lie deceive 

ionicnip’iarics Hitd follow- 
Runicn i the Prussians were in 
ply too eager lo believe evil 
ir Crown Princess), hut lie also 
ref podcriiy. Even in England 
! the more gross calumnies 
a Queen Victorians eldest 
ilcr were always discounted, 
at least nf the mud thrown by 
jhk has stuck to her image, 
is .tinning enough to realize 
note effective than h direct lie 
feiursion nf the truth, 
jfcvi.i. Princess Royal of F.iifi- 
aiiil Crown Princess of Prussia, 
i in the family circle ax Vicky. 
c ,i.|y years Was an (UiKpoken, 
isc girl ; write her down there- 
» uctlc'S a nd interfering. She 
i her native country of F.ng- 
: torficnhut she also loved her 
'nl vntiniry, Germany, mid 
her. i perfidious English warm an 
Itinj against the interests of 
in. she was a sinmg character 
W to a virtuous, well-meaning 
*c.tk man; easy enough to 
:he lie that .she domineered 
il'illy over him. So loo her 
■il ekkst mui grew on an im- 
V .hander ; pul all the Maine 
» .nd x.tfl this xxa rm -heat led. 

.mg wiiium a hard] and un- 
h^it'c mother. Though her 
piquant little face ha* immense 
• -he lacked tile classic beauty 
''ter-in-law. Princess Alex- 
i xht v.as well known to he a 
r "•’ni.in with intellect ua I and 
f < "tfcrests: UviM the frulh a 
m;| kc her out an unal- 
blue Clicking. 

8 * ’dier biography by Count 
[ "' nK 'h ,, w failed to Mib.stitme 
v recognizable likeness for this 
KJ picture. At last, in |%3, 
Idford published Dearest 
m. lowed live years later by 
'f ■ - | his selection from 

OTcsprindence of Queen Vic- 
Crown Princess gave 
"> a . figure very dillerc'nt 
'■ni.ircks malicious carica- 
conies Your Deor Letter. 
oh edited as ever, and 
A »h a ftl si -cl ass foreword. 

[ sinmlia nouu-slrv with 
“, ;' lu . me letters appettrs 
r - «l le I biography by Daphne 

iLr Us what snrl «*f a 
w ( row-n Princess really 


Jane Austen 


The early evenings of Autuinii are upon u s « 
Jaucilcs will be dusting their precious and 
lint n i bed .sets preparatory lo the del ignis ^ 

annual read". A new Jane book to be weleomw 
loved is Mary Cnrringham's 1, Jiine AuMco. V 
a remarkable poem, told as if by Jane Aoxtcp .• 
self, derived from her lelters. novels ^ nd . ^ 
gnipliics. Two other books .for Ihe cnuiusatsh-^j , 
edited by B. C. South am, are June Ausfeit:^.^| 


; ««nd Up., nr had neiwKtr more nor . 

. Ic« • capacity tp conimpnicatc iu 1 

- Mneaurng lO A . ^Frenchman ihart the - ' : ■ ' 

. . ^ound n— 


cal Heritage, t'2.50, sliONX'ipg exucLly NvhHlT^^- 
temporaries thought of ... her wri ting,, W 
vjews in Critical Essays on Jane Ausicni :| 

R 0 |JTLEDGE & KEGAKPA U ^ 1 

6R Cotter Lane, London V J 




kJ S Bcn ? elt ’ s AW bio- 

niTfit e \ cn Ll her r 'rsl book. 

J „ T {m \ »re too 

Hit ,! U,ICC - Shc is a » 

21 ,h » rA "gh historian 
falTj ,ieccssi| y- she 

L -i ,rc, > fr ° ni 

fliers ^ ','hen she h»s 
xh- hf PlI ' ,n l ,nVa, « 

\ c,lcd in 

p which 

fencni,' ii P ! 11 or sensible 
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daughter 


she .should make her first entry into 
Berlin driving in an open carriage 
and wearing a low-cut dress with no 
wrap. Shivering after this drive the 
young bride— she was only just 
eighteen— ran up the state staircase 
lo greet her husband's parents. “ Are 
you not frozen 7 ” came the query. 
With a beaming smile this sup- 
posedly tactless girl replied. " 1 have 
only one warm place and that is my 
heart.” 

Admittedly the Princess was not 
always so tactful in her dealings with 
her "in-laws". Although her own 
husband, Frederick, alWuyx referred 
to as Fritz, was a charming and con- 
siderate person, his .parents were Che 
exact opposite. Neither William, 

Prince of Prussia, later King William 
I, later still Emperor of Germany, 
nor his wife Augusta were easy or 
pleasant characters. Nothing in her 
own experience of a fonppy, united 
home had prepared thfe Princess for 

life in a family where quarrels 
between husband, and wife, parent^ 
and children, were a daily cpmmoi)- 
place. j 

To keep tihe peace In the Prussian 
Royal . Family was a task beyond her. 
powers. A fl V°ng her own rein tidily 
however, .these lcltem : ihpw her as 
forever pouring oil .on Iroubled; 
waters. . ,. Mr Ftjlford irUt^fuilY 
writes, that " Prindess ^lice.is ; jn high 

/liafotinuf. ikpniufhAllt tllftSi* a* 


sister without adding some such re- 
mark as “ il is nice lo have dear 
Alice here — she is looking so 
pretty ", or “ indeed you need not 
dread her visit, she is xo gentle and 
amiable and so delighted at the 
thought of going to England as she 
looks forward to seeing you so 
much ”, Matters were also slightly 
strained between the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales. With tactful 
cunning, knowing the poNver of 
"dear Alix’s" famous charm, toe 
Crown Princess urges lhe Queen lo 
see her daughter-in-law an ore often 
and in private: “I know Alix Has 
the greatest wish to be now and then 
alone With you." Alix, idle admits, 
has her shortcomings, but. “ she is 
never ntaussa<ic or out of temper 
or cross or impatient .Surrounded 
as she was by constant bickering, 
sulks and quarrels, (he Princess must 
have wMii;d sadly thnl tho same 
could have been said for Her own 
in-laws : ■. ' 

In earlier letters The Prince of 
Wules... and ribi his wife, had been 
the, member pf the family, for .whom - 
tiic princess, had ^.constantly to beg 
tiej Queen's sympathy lihd. under- 
standing ' ^t iit verj' pleasant to Arid , 
dtaf in ■ dlls, third' volimie he has ; a i 
,lail ; Nvpn fals waV' Jhtb his mtiihor’s 
good graced:,!” F .ain xurq tltal ho 
1 heir. H&aroii L :iVa$ ,.ko rilce land tin- ' 
•. 'pfqtoftdin B ;: ^s ! ;Bertfe-' is.’; ;. 

affcolion, ^Wed betivv^h ' ,*t»e ' 


merit, " TSiiir Pir.s has not got ;i Mil 
of roses ", nevertheless sh«iiwc<l that 
he under-.l oed .ind >\nip:»thiz!c<l Nx'ith 
hi.x sister in the many rliJKculties and 
disasters Nvliich beset her path. 

From lire moment she married her 
beloved amt loving Fritz, liTc was 
never again io he 'easy for her. A 
homesick girl in an alien land where 
“ the Englishwoman " was lookcrl 
upon wirh dislike and siisplcltni, she 
was constantly harassed by her 
moihci ’s " lidgciy ” fetters n"nd iiy 
her father's insistence ihat it was her 
duly lo further liberal principles in a 
most illiberal Prussia and to work 
in season and out of season for the 
ideal of a united Germany. The un- 
expected death of that adored father 
wa.s her first grief. Then, when her 
husband was away lighting in (he 
A list ro- Prussian war, she had to 
face alone ihe death of her babv son. 
.Sigisimind. Tn 1H7‘J she lost another 
hcln vcj son, twelve- year-old Waldc- 
mar. Living .surrounded by Bis- 
marck's spies, disliked and despised 
because of their liberal views, hus- 
band ami Nvifc waited year after ye-ar, 
consoling them selves by looking foi- 
ward io the day when ;»■* sovereign 
he would at last he able to promote 
their plans Tor progressive reform, 
lhe waiting was long, lor the 
liiupcrnr William liyc*| io a ^real 
age. When the old man wax ninety 
Frit/ <lc\ eloped cancel of ihe throat, 
lie lived long enough to succeed 
his father ami to reign for ninety- 
nine Jays as a dying man. unable to 
-.peak. 1 or his wife, his death meant 
not only the loss of a beloved hus- 
band bill the end to her own useful- 
ness and to all they hud planned to- 
gclhn. Their vision of .1 liberal 
('iermanx was a dream gone with lhe 
wind. 

('mild dial dicani have been 
ic.ili/cd in l>i<C xx heii King Willi. i in 
iluealehi-d io abdicate if ihe t 'umii 
Prince had called his fa i her'- Mull 
and accepted the pmllervd iliinire? 
His wife xx. i- all lot ilti- cour-c : “ll 
you do urn accept I bvliexe von xxdl 
u’grot it one «l.iy While lie he*i- 
Uie«l (he ch.iiice -tipped i It rough his 
lingers lire Kins: s. hanged hi- mind 
.ind. uisU-.id at .ihdis .iime. called in 
tlv.niiiick Mi- Ben licit Irebcses dial 
Ilic Fhie.it of abdicaiion xxa- a fraud 
n-nd would mixer have been carried 
onl: it was nevertheless a chance, 
though a slim one. Fritz’s hesitation 
meant the total and permanent 
defeat of German liberalism: from 
henceforward, in Bismarck's own 
words, the great questions of the 
day were in be decided not by 
jqicechex and majority votes but by 
blood and iron. 

On this occasion the Princess had 
shown herself the belter man »>f the 
two, at once more courageous and 
more far-sighted than her husband. 
Yet .she had deliberately refrained 
from taking the decision upon her- 
self, knowing that if she did so, 

“ Fritz ax a man would be destroyed 
for ever **. In an essay on '* Wives ", 
that wise spinster. Charlotte Yonge, 
lias & passage which exactly des- 
cribes the relationship between this 
husband and wife : 

But if the man be ready ihe weaker 
vessel amt die rule is necessarily in 
the wife’s hands, hoxv is it then to be ? 

To tell the truth, I believe tlmt the 
reallv loving good Wife never finds it 
oul' She keeps the glamour of love 
and loyally between herself and her 
husband, and so infuses herself into 
him that tlio weakness never becomes 
apparent tu her. to him, to most 
]ookcTs-on ; ami those who tin pei'ceiv Q 
on which side lies the strength, respect 
her too much to betray their suspi- 
cion^,' nay, respect him too. 

Fritz’s death might not have 
meant the end of all bis hopes for 
Germany had his eldest son been 
in sympathy with Im parents*. views. 
Unfortunately he was not. At no 
period of his life, not even in early 
childhoud, was Prince Wlilnirti, 

. afterwa rds Emperor Will iam II. an: 
u I tractive or easy personality ;■ his ; 
mother and yrrindptothcr, however, 
were devoted' to theTiute boy. Queen ' 
Victoria T letters fl.ro j full of praise 1 '- 
for *' that' beloved' and prainifti.bg 
child *, .whb,;is " Sb 1 ddnr uml good \ 
that - wifb cnrd and CJod’s Bks<jfng: 

• he will grow up to be a biessipg to 
.his country land a;; comfort ./tb his 
pprent.x*’, ; His rti other writes . ; oE-.i ; ' 
■him. as 1 “ a deaf, ’prrtniising tfu'^i • 
IKfllyT ami ; >weei- tempered apd 1 
.jmelligent ", nn<) - agQm as " h jdpair, ■' 
TiiteVextinu, - chit rpVihkT’ boy, clever. V 
j'amuRlfw, !- ertgngiii'trt’; 1 : vivhqm*' it \ j* 
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by Richard Rose 

"A muHsivc mill timely ».( uily i.f 
Ulrtti'r's |)nli( ic-iif patliulntzy xvliit h iun 
I'nnunoiiKc.-iieitiiil uiilnlnlc in t)n.-inwho 
belinvi - 1 Jien’ iiiv iiny fii-.y niiswiin-.’* 

— VVif* l'j tiiinniit. 1 , "A In mk xvliich is ms 

leiirhthli-, ,(•-( mil'll, piYil'iHUii] arid 
miliorinpns l hiixv.jfr n mi the Hitlijicl. 

• - ■ It full M.l’.riJ j i •ml I’riif. Rihai'a 
lilldinqs IIutc miylil lu> ;i qn^iter 
liniliil'Htiiiiilinq iif | hi- Iraqi-ily being 
playr'il mil. iivm-thi- <if 

Mlnli!r. -Arthur Stnirlb-s, /-'inn ne in l 
Tiling. Willi la | i»i*r* , s ul jiliUi-s. .tfl 

Winter Trees 

by Sylvia Plalli 

I ‘ill >111- XV lit l CM in (lie lu.-t nine liiiii.flm 
ill' Sylvii i Plat It' lift-, part i.l'lhr gicnip 
h'lWi xxhii'h lli«< Anri pi n-- were 
cho.icii. Tlni vi ill 1 me n 1 - 11 . «*i iiil 1 huh 
Three Uniw n .- A Pnem ii 11 - Three 
V'lici-:. 1 *. Iii.-h Wire |ie|-|, .) jh' iI i.u 1 ho 
ItIJl ritml IVni-i-iLiniiie. 

Elephant 
Bangs Train 

by William K of /.winkle 

Mr Kn> ’.xx in 1. 1>- i , 1 ile|.:n 1 mriu 
-Ini'i- SsniLc I t.iii - w I,.- ii.i- t.il.i-n 
nl hie -i-i i«- I.- *• mi j. n ■i,;ii-| > 

•i.-l 1 1 •— m| -.Iimi I I ■ • | | t le i ; 1 • . nil 
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The Big Chapel 

by Thomas Kih’oy 

A iinveri l.iUK' il upon u ni/turimi.ci lei ienl 
seutlilfll nl'Vu-liil'iiili Iriliilei lhe 
story ul’u niiin.a linnily mul >1 tnwtl. 

Mr Kilmy I ms wi iUen mi snuiinniy of 
religious viulem-c ihnt is inuueiliaitely 
j-ulevimt toeviHitsin Irnbind imlny. 

In scmiiis ( Im l iJitiKc Item the private 
and lyrical ro Ihc-piinnrumn ol’tlie 
xvhole com mini ily in coin ul siun he 
dinvvs upon « deep UnoxvloilgF- ef tl.e 
histoiy and folk lore of lf.Mli reutury 
I rebind. Jd2 26 

Best S F Stories 
of Brian Aldiss 

A revised «1 it ion or Bi i h 11 A blisv's 
choice of hia m\ n faviniriii* hlnrics. 

It ib hrruight up to ihitn wit h eight new 
storiuB and a now int reduction. In hie 
oxvu words: 'The uteri es in this 
collection ore nu'imt. in Uinir own way, 
to opvli gules in tin? mind.* £l-.7fi 

Solaris 

by Stamslaw Lem 
translated by Joanna 
Kil martin and Steve Cox . 

AninteUcciuully diu-ing work ot : . 
acienc^ Action which explore*.- the 
attitudes aiui dUr'mrrtis of the explorer a 
of aprtcoiii tbn vivid ly bnaut’diil antting - 
ofSolnril*, fit by Its {win red and blue , 
Runs. The planet is occupied hy u vast 
ocoundiko lining t if i,mntoiUie powers,. •' . 
Anpxv urriviil «t tho Hjiac-i*- station 
which circloH the planet dincciVTirs tJjnt - 
a crifliu luu) uritrm) which 110-000 wiehes 1 1 
to.dJscuas. [ . igvj.‘' 
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luck «f sympathy or mpprociuLioa but 
rubber the reverse. 

As lute us 1X70, when Willy was 
cloven, his unit her believed that 
there stiill remained " a bond of love 
ami con tide nee between them which 
nothing could destroy'’. Unwittingly 
she herself hud already -token the 
step that was to destroy that l and. 
In I KM. on the recommendation of 
tile EngliM) diplum.il, Robert Moricr, 
.she liad chosen Georg HInzpeter 
for her son's tutor. Her chief criti- 
cism uf Hin/.pclor tvs is that “he etuis 
with his knife and with his elbows 
on the table — this is not a crime — 
but I would rather Willy did not 
i mil ale it ”. Unfortunately (his 
abnormal, unbalanced man whs m 
teach Willy wor.se things than (in- 
ert utli table manners. 

The charge of maternal harshness 
brought ugninsi the Princess looks 
parakrul&riy silly when set against 
the many passages in Queen .Vic- 
toria's letters in which she criticizes 
her daughter's excessive devotion to 
children, and scolds her for (he size 


of her ever- increasing fumily. A 
typical passage is this one wriilcn 
after the birth of the especially 
beloved Sigismund : 

You know perfectly well dial I do not 
hale babies, but I do hale an inordi- 
nate worship of them und the disgust- 
ing del ails or their animal existence, 
which I try m ignore. You mast know 
besides how little reason t have to 
he pleased with many details or tins 
baby, us you know u-|ui lias shocked 
and annoyed me. 

The reference is of course to her 
annoyance at (he very brief interval 
between Sigisnulnd’s birUh and that 
of the previous child. Henry. In writ- 
ing thus Queen Victoria was not 
being consciously unkind or re- 
proachful ; she was merely telling the. 
truth. She had not approved of Sigis- 
mural's arrival and she will make no 
pretence to Jo so after the event. So 
too Vicky will not prcic-nd to any 
admiration for (.eaves from our 
Journal fn the Highlands. A s Mr Ful- 
ford writes. “ We find ourselves in- 
voluntarily exclaiming as we read 


the letters, ‘ For goodness sake say 
something friendly about bite Queen's 
book"'. But nothing conies, only 
the politely damning remark, "I 
tiiink they are so nicely got up". 

The great worth of these letters 
lies precisely in this quality of abso- 
lute truthfulness ; unlike the vast 
majority of letter- writers neither 
mother nor daughter varies style or 
substance to suit the tastes and feel- 
ings of tiic recipient. They could 
write thus to one another because 
tiicrc was between them a love and 
an understanding that could with- 
stand the shocks of such outspoken 
honesty. Unfortunately other people 
did not understand this frankness; 
Mr FuLford says of the Princess that 
" some of her difficulties in Germany 
would 'have bceu mitigated if she 
could have resisted speaking her 
mind “. Especially was her Jack of 
preteucc a stumbling-block in her 
dealings with Bismarck. Ironically 
enough, Where Bismarck was con- 
cerned, the Princess’s charm was her 
undoing: 


Breaking with the British 


(.(•ON 0 HltftlN ; 
lA-nhiti Fever 

An Anglo- Ann: i ican Dilemma. 
2f>4pp. Ciiallo ami Wiiulus. i.V 1 5. 

'I ho Irish Republican Army now 
opera ling in Ulster i\ -with a -sig- 
nificant difference -the ideological 
heir of the Fenians. It carries on 
the tradition, ingrained in the recur- 
rent 'revolutionary outbreaks in Ire- 
land. that nothing can be achieved 
except by force, and that ‘ .Soon or 
Never " must be the watchword of 
nationalists. ’I 'lie Fenians wore en- 
couraged by memories of 1 848. and 
some of their leaders had taken part 
in that fiasco of a rising. The men 
of 1848 had looked hack in pride 
1“ sin earlier ;md equally frustrated 
effort lo -break the British link: they 
dared Ui*pcuk of 17<>8. 


THE HOME 

You could learn more about 
women from a couple of pages 
of Penelope Mortimer*' than 
from a lifetime poring over 
the ugonv columns of the 
popular .prc*; where contem- 
porary woman is supposed to 
reveal her most crippling neu- 
roses. 

Miss Mortimers reason is, 
of course, rather different. 
She's a novelist, not a univer- 
sal uunt. But her ability to 
convey the feelings and experi- 
ences typical of. if not peculiar 
lo, the modern woman is extra- 
ordinary. 

In 'The Home'. the situa- 
tion is a dead qiarriugc sud- 
denly recognized by separation. 
The book traces Eleanor* pro- 
gress. From initial optimism 
about sell-ins up n now home 
free from sterile companion- 
ship and filled with new hope- 
ful relationship, .she passes 
through die -reality of loneli- 
ness and boredom to a final , 
despair. In the end she goes 
home for liver and bacon with 
:i woman she meets in a pub. 

It is. us Miss Mortimer con- 
cedes, * a very commonplace ; 
.story ’ but the evocation of j 
the commonplace is her great- 
est strength. 

As with her previous work 
' The Home ' seems certain 
to provoke immediate rccogni-, 
lion from her female readers. 1 
More hopefully there -may oven 
be fJus'hcx of new understand- 
ing front the men. Miss Morti- 
mer may never make men tally 
understand, but she remains 
her sex’s most effective analyst. 
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*T|ic Hume /Penelope Morti- 
mer/ £1.75/ Hutchinson 


All these nt ilium movements. from 
Wolfe Tone in the Napoleonic era. 
through Mitchell and Davis in 
Famine years. Stephens and 
O' M:i lutny in the Fenian 1860s. 
Peurse unci his I'd low-fighters in 
l ‘MO lo the Sinn Feinc-is in the early 
1 920s. and the current appellants to 
physical force in the Six Counties, 
have two things in common : all were 
denounced by the Catholic Church 
and all were opposed by Irishmen, 
no Ic.sk sincerely nationalist, who 
were horrified by blood-letting and 
believed in the el-ficacy of const ii<u- 
tional methods. 

I he gun got them nowhere • 
except in the impmtuitt respect of 
making heroes and martyrs- -until 
I'M 6. The significant difference be- 
tween all previous waves of violence 
4iul Che present one is that it has. no 
far at least, thrown up no name to 
be conjured with. The Fenians drew 
powerful emotional strength from 
the lying- instate of the body of 
Terence Bellew MaeMnnus. one of 
the 1848 refugees, which had been 
brought back from California. Inci- 
dentally it Jay— visited every duy for 
n week by thousands of people — in 
the theatre of the Mechanics 
Institute. Cardinal Cullen, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, (had refused the use 
of the Pro-Cathedral and prohibited 
his clergy from inking any part in 
(he obsequies. The sapie act was re- 
played. in 1915, when Pcarsc, delib- 
erately hotting matters up for the 
imminent rising, delivered a pane- 
gyric at (he graveside of O'Donovan 
Rossa, the veteran Fenian whose 
funeral, organized by the Irish 
Volunteers and the -Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, packed Glasnevin 
Cemetery. “ They think they have 
foreseen everything ", Pcarse re- 
flected, “ but the fools, the fools, the 
fools I They have feft us our Fenian 
dead and, while Ireland holds their 
graves, Ireland unfree shall never be 
at peace." Will any of the faceless 
men now running the IRA, or their 
comrades who eschew rhetoric nnd 
make no appeals t 0 past Celtic 
glories, provide comparable inspira- 
tion— or has the glamour gone out 
of it all, leaving only a cold resort 
to butchery 7 It is too early to say. 

The Fenians who contributed so 
handsomely to the hagiography of 
die struggle against British imperial- 
ism belonged to that romantic Ire- 
land which, Yeats lamented, was 
dead and gone with one of diem, 
O’Leary. As effective revolution- 
aries they were pathetic. ' The 
" Fenian fever ” diagnosed by Leon 
0 Broin was » leading ease of a -rising 
that never got nirf^rije. It 0zzted 
out in 1867 id circuirfctancc^ even 
more hum Hinting than the fnjeas in 
the Widow McCormack's cabbage 
patch which rang the curtain down 
on tho tragi -farce of 1848.-; The 
peasants of 1798 did at least right, 
though rhey were beaten at Vinega? 
.Hill. The Feniaps collapsed with 
scarcely u shot pred: with- the 


She was not beautiful yet when she was 
happy and vivacious she could conic 
very near it. Her eyes were always her 
best feature, and when they sparkled 
with fun she was irresistible. Bismarck 
was by no means impervious and be 
haled himseJf for it: that was the root 
of much of his behaviour towards her. 

Bismarck liked women nnd he was 
flattered by their admiration: if the 
Princess could huve pretended to 
admire him even a little— she did 
for n while pretend to polite friend- 
ship. but never lo admiration— their 
relationship might have been easier. 
Liike her mother, however, "she 
could not bring herself to say", or 
indeed, even to hint, " wihat she did 
not truly feel 

The Princess's sparkling eyes 
which so attracted Bismurdk were the 
outward expression of what Mrs 
Bennett elsewhere cnills “ die sparkle 
of her personality ". It is just this 
sparkle which is so conspicuously 
lacking in her sisters, even in the 
clover, good-looking Princess Alice. 
Victoria and her Daughters is in a 




enefope Morli-1 scarcely u shot pred: with- the, 
reliiniuin 1 1 .an™* of the British garrison iti 

: M Ireland apparently, ripe for plunder-; 

.- ing,-. they were- largely arjnetjj with 
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ipikcs. Yet Where were brave and sin- 
cere inicn among them ; they under- 
went long prison sentences without 
weakening and the stories told about 
them round die turf fires at rhe turn 
of the century aroused a martin 1 ! 
spirit in young men such as Eamon 
De Valera. 

Mr (*) Broin describe* diem with 
the objective thoroughness that 
marked his study of Birrell in The 
Chief Secretary and other work*. He 
has drawn on the richly rewarding 
Fenkm archive in Dublin Castle tu 
bring lo liglil much buried material. 
When the conspiracy was begun by 
two exiles in Paris, who had taken 
part in the Young Ireland Insurrec- 
tion of IK4N. they seemed to hol'd a- 
full hand. America, with ris angry 
brigade of emigrants, bitter wiith 
memories of the horrors of Lhe 
Famine ami the coffin ships in 
which they had sailed front home, 
was sympathetic to the rebels. A 
President of the Fenian Brotherhood 
of the United Stale, was set up. and 
the flag of the lurp and sunburst flew 
from the Fenian Capitol in New 
York. Irish soldiers who had .seen 
active service in the Federal or C en- 
fodcmic Armies in the Civil War 
crossed the Atlantic lo fight the 
Saxon. The Admiralty threw a cor- 
don of the Queen’s *h:ps round the 
coast lo ward off an American 
la ndi ng. A ra id on Canada 

wus launched : hopes were even 
entertained th.it the United States 
Government . already outraged by 
British backing of the South, might 
break off diplomatic relations./ 

The British Army, heavily manned 
by Irishmen driven by eviction or 
poverty lo join the colours, was a 
happy hunting-ground for Fenian 
recruits. At one stage almost bahf 
the soldiers at the Currngh were 
reckoned lo be crypto-Fenians, and 
so ivas nearly as high a proportion 
of the infantry guarding the arsenal 
at Athlonc, which contained .10,000 
rifles. In Dublin, where the Fenians 
were expected to strike hardest, a 
substantial part of the 'large garrison, 
including Highland regiments, had 
furtively joined the rebel ranks. 
Some offenders were caught. A 
colour-sergeant who had got a false 
key of the magazine at Clonmel, in- 
tending lo take out battery guns and 
use them against British troops, was 
given u file sentence. Men were 
flogged for shouting "Hurrah for 
the Irish Republic ! " One man who 
never winced under the lash told 
Devoy afterwards : “ Be Jabers. 

John. I had a sixpence between me 
teeth." Worried regimental officers 
did not share the optimism of their 
chief, that "very gallant okl sol- 
dier" Sir George Brown, that the 
British uniform could not possibly 
cover a traitor. 

Much fops could the civilinns be 
trusted. The Lord Licufennnt, Wodc-' 
house, reported . gloomily to ' the 
. .Foreign Secretary, Clarendon; v i : 

The whole of tho peasantry are 


completely diffcrcni 

Imns nothing but ' 
well known, 

Thn arc - unacco “ntaliA 
fhus there is nonwnSF 

unperiul row over PriZt 
marriage to Prince 71? 
quarrel which split l fiS 

Bennett also omits thiit 
which is recounted ai 
in Mr Fulford's forevonh'; 
Nina hpton has very liuijJ 
about the -many and terfeu 
enccs between the Queen 
cess Alice and nothing aj, 
the behaviour of Prin«« «. 
wards the Princews of Wafer 
lime of the Prince of Wjfo'n 
of typhoid. The only value* 
Bpton's book lo those mb') 
csled in royal history lies joh 
quotations from lhe «*£ 
Ponsonby papers. Althoagta 
cnees arc given, these m 
-identifiable. Sir Henry to:, 
pungent style bring unnkli 



engineers etc. ... In England people 
altogether underrate lhe potency ol the 
old hatred of the Saxon. . . . The heart 
of this ipeoplc is against us and 1 see 
no prospect of improvement within any 
time ihut cun be calculated. 

Clarendon, who had got the Garter 
for suppressing rebellion in 1848, 
tried to cheer him up. But the out- 
look was certainly alarming, nt least 
on the surface. Fenian sympathizers 
in Britain were active, and before all 
was quiet tlhcy had {planned an 
attack on Chester Castle, created 
"martyrs " by rescuing prisoners and 
killing a policeman in Manchester, 
and ikilil-ing twelve -people and maim- 
ing some 120 nt Clerkcnwdl. 

Support for authority came from 
the Catholic Church. The Bishop 
of Kerry thundered: 

When we look down into lhe fathom- 
less depth of this infamy of the heads 
of the Fenian conspiracy we must 
acknowledge that eternity is not long 
enough nor heM hoi enough lo punish 
such miscreants. 

The Fenians did not lake such cleri- 
cal denunciations lying down. Their 
paper, The Irish People, castigated 
the bishops, and Cardinal Cullen 
could not frighten them olT sticking 
lo their Church- banned .secret oath. 
Attacking his Eminence for taking 
one line about rebellion in Ireland 
und another hi Poland, -illic paper 
naked : “ Was i( to help lo inflict 
.serious wounds on religion and 
society thnt Dr Cullen sent his money 
to Che secret association lbnl directs 
the revolutionary war in Poland ? " 
All the ingredients for an explosion 
were present, and yet the finale 
proved the dampest of squibs, splut- 
tering out ingloriuusly on TaUaght 
Hill near Dublin and in some scat- 
tered places in the provinces. Dublin 
Castle knew well in udvnncc wluit 
was afoot nnd had no difficulty in 
maintaining order. 

Most of tile reasons for failure 
were fairottar— hesitation in liming, 
quarrels and rivalries among the 
leaders, and lack of security that gave 
ample scope for spies and informers 
to penetrate the inner rings of con- 
spiracy. The clash of personalities 
was worsened by the complication of 
having lo control an underground 
movement in Ireland and America 
with men on both sides jealous, sus- 
picious and .not infrequently con- 
temptuous of one another. Mr 0 
Broin disentangles the threads of this 
involved story — no Polish plot 
against Russia went more ngtey-— 
with a patient hand. 

He is least satisfying in dealing 
with the British Army. More is 
needed to show just how deeply tihe 
troops were committed to ForwanJsm 
nnd Why in the event ' no tinit 
mutinied. There was nothing com- 
parable 1 to' tho action ' the 
Connaught Rangers in India in 1922, 
Obviously a wide gap stretches bp- 
. tween having ah’ eupdtiqhal; feeling 
of; patriotism for Ireland and being 


depth tvf the regimens i - 
ivoifhl be illuminating util 
pity that .no vhrcivd a ruth 
Mr 0 Broin has not ailcmpu 

One other criticism nntsi 
of this valuable eoniribufai 
history of Irish emergent nil.: 
Charles Kiekhani is net I 
alive jin he deserved to bt 
blinded nnd deafened by is) 
xiun when, :i& a boy, he : 
gunpowder, he yet servej Fe. 
ably with his pen. coninS.'< 
aiit-iclericnl ;rrticle.s in ^ 
People, and otherwise tdiflu 
milieu t part in the mow 
he:vrd through his cur triune 
Keogh sentencing him Vo- 
yeurs’ .pensri servitude taW' 
cr UmsticvHy reduced) »h’« 
xing sympathy for hiuiari' 
for his intcllcetual alUiwre^ 
novel, Knocknagaw, or h’ 
of Tipperary, was the uw* 
ing of later nationalists. 
President De Valera. He sV-- 
been given a better sboi : 
Broin's othenrise ««■- 
portrait gallery. 

May a -plea be made j 
writers not to render it flf j 
for English readers to p»] 
their names 7 Now that k j 
has become lhe establishal *■ 
lion, could not the oiw \ 
spellings 'be given in ^ 
Otherwise, on adtnirer 
Fever must remain tonp^« 
least hesitant when 
nounce correctly the 
author or of the ^ 
Keeper of the Irish 
Office whose help he j 
nowledges, Breanddn 
Gioille. This 
woret of both worids- 

nolbangpveniiitJielg! 

are after aU still 
so as to leave them 


THOMAS 
GRAY: 
1 71 6-1771 
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Letters 


D. H. Lawrence 

I, -Mr M. I). Menclicr asks (Sep- 
hr i?j Alien sonic of us concerned 
j |). H. Liwrence (Janies Boulton, . 
fe lWavenay. Malcolm Pillock, 
ft Sapu, nnd myself l will "stop 
ginj fiwS nf [ouwclvea] in public 
ir i|iio>iions that arise in Lnwrcitce 
wlji.hip and criticism. Before 
parting an answer, 1 should like 
tutc Hut it was unfair, for Mr 
fcticr to drag in Professor Boulton, 
i *j< only inci den tally mentioned 
fc (An recent sets of letters discus- 
I these milters; so perhaps he 
nit he exempted from the charge 
hiking made himself u foot in 
tit. 

iti for the remaining three of us 
lathed in the discussion of Lawrence's 
ta« i\ i result of the King’s scholar- 

K euminalions of 1.904— Professor 
,‘ciuj. Mr Pittock, and my self- -I 
ft f«l »c arc at nil foolish in dis- 
h'n; t)>.‘ point in question, since 
None might just come up wilh an 
feufitic answer. J said in my curlier 
i* tSepicmbcr 16) that [ was away 
»ilk' vMirecs on which I had based 
-'ik-incnt Mr Pillock had ohal- 
f* w »v biograpliv of Lawrence. 

I WJ.-.I (hut I believed that one of 
!v*-ia.«ftas Lawrence hirnsrif. I 


hnvi lust returned home, and have been 
able t-o cheek this, 

A rather rare volume, the I9]4 New 
York edition of Lawrence’s play. The 
II of Mrs Ifolrovd, contains an 

introduction by die late Swedish- 
American writer, Edwin BjUrk-man, 
which states : ~Al nineteen he found 
hmiNLvr, io his own and everybody 
rise's astonishment, the llrsi on the list 
of the King's scholarship examination, 
and from ihut time on he was, io use 
Ids own words, * considered riover ’." 
The two biographical! paragraplis in 
UjUrkmnn's introduction are undoubt- 
edly a close paraphrase of what the 
thou little-known author had supplied; 
In a letter to Edward Garnett (June 21, 
191 J), Lawrence sard: “ [ wrote the 
biography, nnd sent i.t off, with w-htH 
reviews of Sous nnd Lovers ( had, to 
MitcJiell Kcnncrlov" rtihe New York 
publisher of the play). So it seeuis lluu 
it is not ondy Lawrence's sislcr Ada and 
the recorils of Ilkeston Pupil-Tenoher 
Centre whicli attest that Lawrence was 
" bracketed top hoy in die country 
but also l-awrencc him seif. 

Well, Mr Mcnchor says Poo-poo, 
who cares 7 He aligns himself with 
the now outmoded “ new critics ’’ who 
contended that biography bad essen- 
tially no hearing on a man's work, an 
idea disproved hy such notable literary 
biographies as Richard Bllmann’s of 
James Joyce, which has greatly illumi- 
nated Joyce’s writings. In Lawrence's 
ease, the effect of coming out first in 
the entire country had a distinct bear- 
ing upon his altitude toward life, lienee 
upon his work; ami it conditioned the 
attitudes of those around him— and 
this would have affected his writing. 
This is all mude fairly clear in the sen- 
tence quoted from BjAiiunan’s parn- 
phrase. 

As for Mr Mencher's attack on Keith 
Sagur for inviting comment on the text 
of a Lawrence poem, this can only 
make one wonder what Mr Mcncher 
really wants— is. it an approach to 
literature without an muletstinding ot 
background, without a comprehensive 
text, and without any consideration ol 
literary values ? He exhibits his own 
lack of understanding of what is im- 
pnrtniil in Lawrence when he dismisses 
“ The Red Wolf " as " a minor poem ", 

Somehow, I teri that it isn’t James 
Boulton. Fniilc IJelavenay. Malcolm 
Bill oik. Keith Sagur. and myself who 


have been making fools of ourselves 
in public. 

„ HARRY r. MOORE. 

ueparimeiii of 1-jiGliah. .Sonthem 
Illinois Univeisily, (.arhondaL. Illinois 
6291) L USA. 

American Books 

Sir. -As I write the value of rhe 
American dollai has declined in S2.48 
per £1. and the ileprceialion is likely io 
continue- Can we look forward to a 
reduction m the retail price of hooks 
published in the United Stales and im- 
ported into this ciiuniry 7 I would he 
grateful, and so undoubtedly would this 
country's libraries, to hear of distribu- 
tors and importers who will be reducing 
their prices for American bunks by 2p 
or more in the dollar, or ft- (On in the 
pound. Or do (hey intend to keep rim 
difference. a> ,t inmimmli (i per cent 
increase in profits') 

ARNOLD GOLDMAN. 

School ot English and American 
Studies. The Univeisily of Sussex, Fai- 
nter. Brighton, Sussex. 

'Infamous 

Victorians’ 

Sir.- -Your reviewer of Giles St 
Aubyn's Infamous Victorians l August 
27) suggests ill at tlw author wrote " tills 
gruesome link study " as a compensa- 
tion ter a lifetime of schoolmaster ing. 
Why Hoes the life of a schoolmaster' 
particnl.irly need i-bis kind of compen- 
satory c5ilh.il sis ? What sort or books 
would provide similar recompense for 
lives .spent in medieine, law. commerce, 
public service or book-reviewing ? How 
gruesome would ihcv have lo be 7 
(i. L. BAYLISS. 

X5xs < r. liner Drive, Ohilliw.iek. IK”, 
Canada. 

Corvo 

Sir.-- 1 have been out of England, or 
I would have questioned earlier \our 
critic’s olira.se in reviewing ( »ivn (Sep- 
tember 3»: “ A. J. A. Synumx. liimsell 
a homoteMiul 

1 do not know of any evidence lo 
suppnil Ibis casually made re ill: uk. 
which carries a disagreeable implica- 
tion of likpoeiisv in 'lie .iliiiiule i\- 


piosseri towards lhe Venice tellers in 
The for t orvn. lo lhe contrary 

is riic fact of u marriage, which broke 
up certainly, hut broke up because of a 
love affair with a woman. If your 
critic has any evidence lie should have 
niciiiioncd it when lie wmie. and should 
produce it now. If the remark is based 
•to nothing more than gossip, it should 
not have neen made. 

JULIAN SYMONS. 

.17 A I hen ISrid ev Road, London. 

swn. 

V Out reviewer write*: —I must 
apologise lo Mr lulian Symons :ind 
the shade of Iris brother for an error, 
due to an unforgivable lapse. 

Belloc Lowndes 

Sir, — Y«*ur reviewer of (he Diaries 
nnd lx tiers of Murit Heltoc Lowndes 
asU who now reads I ■’rank Dauby, 
Rhoria Brough ion, etc etc (Septem- 
ber 17). 

May I s:iggnii that this quest ion is 
total ly unfair, a ml should be re-stated 7 
Who iiw read iticni now . . . when 
they nre all out af print and completely 
unobtainable t J-'iirilicr, who would 
rend them in preference to ihc tripe tliat 
so often is extolled as literature, if it 
were possible 7 M .my rate, publisher* 
from lime to lime do not seem to con- 
sider this a point lev. question, and risk 
ii reprint ! 

FRANK WHITE. 

.S(t liasilii-M Road. Pctcrhurmiuh PEI 
4AK. 

Sit, The reviewer of Susan 
1 OWndcs's Jlr'ijrfV.v and I alters of XJarle 
Uell'tc l.tiw titles -totes that most 
Edwardian women writers arc for- 
gotten and that “ of ihcir luigc mini- 
lw of novels, only one survives: The 
Lodger remains .is n minor classic o| 
Jiiispcilsc, the single niomintcni lu ail 
that labour ". 

In A Movroblc /-.mis/. I ; iilesl Heming- 
way vpiotvs £5crir»>de Sic in on Mrs 
Lowndes: " If you don't want lo read 
what is bnd. .uni to rend something that 
will hold yum inteiv.Nl and is marvel- 
ous ill its own way, you should rend 
Murie lldloe l»i«ndes." Hemingway 
had never heaul uf her and Miss Stein 
lent trim " lhe Lodger. Unit marvelous 
xiory or Jack die Ripper, un«l anoiher 
hook .ib.ioi miiriji'i .»( a place outside 


The Antiquarian Book Fair 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


p-isi month has been it busy one 
B;iiuh antiquarian bookscHors. 

, 1 a ' Preparing for the rigours 

* new season, they have been 
ir*® * hosl of foreign col- 

r " h " t ! *vc come, to London 
^ annual congress of tile Inter- 
1 JL Lc;l ? ue Antiquarian 
T, rs - A busy and obviously 
”!“! ««k ended with an 
Book Fair, held at the 
1 Hotel from September 27 
, IS not , the easiest sort of 
v\\inv ? r8an,Z c e: J 1 de P e nds on 
•I* 'k 0n , of th ® exhibitors, 
je hard work of the 

hcr 5 th ^ Antiquarian 
„v Association. Mr 
Presidem 1 ’ of . Ber trHm Rota. 
Wof iL, an w Mr Marlin 

V Murray H «. its 

i cve 7 cr€dit 

i/5‘ 2 y. et Professional 

book" m safo arrlval 

He 1 , 1 .?, . c copious yet com- 

•'■'"Pi Hotel" 1 U ar8e room al ' 

i,l P S?? s ’ a much to 
Vwdv & w “* something for 
'ktriHiiSo n , VC 'J 8U I rc P ricea 
?‘ JI, cav f i oV n coslin 8‘ 
> ' 1 * rar- f^eac were 

* *as an I s th< 5 f° rrT 'er). But 

»’ Ihere JrfiirS VI £ iely , of ‘ 

•*.IN lhe ?v Carles Traylen’s! 


hour. Albi Rosenthal, hud some fine 
musical pieces, several In spectacular 
bindings; he ulso had the autograph 
score of Richard Strauss’s Tod und 
Ve rklilntng, ami a very rare 
ballet book. Lambrunzi’s Nttova 
c curiosa scuola I" 17 16). E. P. 
Goldschmidt, in n characteristically 
distinguished collection, Included a 
very early book printed by Ruppcl 
a I Basle (r 1465-/0) t he Fabufarins 
of Conrad de Mure, and the copy of 
Encu Vico's /> imaglni delle dome 
Auguste (1557) used by the great 
Dutch geographer Abraham Ortelius 
for his own De Nummh veterum. 

Literary first editions of aSl sorts 
were to be Pound. 9baring a case 
together (one the property of 
Pickering and Clhatto, the other of 
Seven Gables Bookshop) were Vol- 
taire’s Candida (1759) and T. E. 
Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom , . 
Not far a way, on E. M, Lawson’s 
stand, wore Shirley’s Poems (1646), 
and the second post-Oaxton print- 
ing (1553) of Lefevro’s Recnyell 
of the Historic of Troy. Thomas 
Crowe hqd Richardson’s Pamela 
(1 741-2), and J. F. T. Rogers WUlo- 


Ijic His A visa (1609)— not the 

first, indeed per naps (lie fifth 
edition, but a distinct rarity 

since ' only eight copies of die 
first five editions seem to hRve 
survived. Last but not least, Ben 


Pnn> dial cutilJ nnly be Eughicn It'S 
Bn ins ". He iViuml tluin “ both tplen- 
diJ . . . die puivplu kirvdihltf and lhe 
action and ilie lerror never LiKe. . . . 
I read all the Mrs. Hi-IIol low tides 
tiici’t: was. lint there wax only so much 
and none as gnod .in the llrsi two.” 
Flic second h»iok n .-I Chink in die 
drinnitr, h deserves to survive along 
with The L.ii/iji'r .did certain other 
tilings dial Mrs Mel Inc Lowndes wrote. 

JOHN K. RYAN. 

School nf Philosophy, The Catholic 
University of America. Washington, 
DC 2ftflJ7. USA. 

‘Murderers’ 

Kii ,- - Yviu> levicvser of Patrick Wil- 
son’s Murder , (September 17) write* 
that Mr Wilson's sixty -eight female 
murderers include ''remarkably few" 
Welsh ones. Considering the ratio of 
the population of Wales in rhnt of the 
whole of Ureal Britain/ it is hard to 
see what figure could be a remarkably 
small proportion of sixty-eight. 

J. C. MAXWELL 

Ualliol College. Oxford OX I 3IJJ. 

Housman’s Poems 

Sir,- -The ihrec t rill i up erors in A. I’. 
Jloiiiimn’s Collected Poems, mentioned 
in //..V for January ll. l'R*8, have now 
been cor reeled in n new printing by 
Jonnilian Ciqv; and we have for the 
first time, thanks to Mr John Older, 
a per fee I edition, which would satisfy 
even die pnvi's i-\^.-iing standards, 

WII.I.I AM WHITE. 

Wayne Stale Univeisily. Detroit, 
Michigan 48202, USA. 


NKXT WI-KK : 
rills CLASS FACTOR 
The first uf Inn special issues 
on (lie rcluli nusl] ip helivvcn 
social eluss und (lie ar Is. Spe- 
cial cnniriliiiiurs nest week 
will be : Gen rue l.lvlitliciitt, 
Koluiiri Hurl lies. \ hnlierto 
Fen, All ml Ainlcrsrh, Roy 
Show. 


IL M. Israel had the firsl DuuTi 
niiinu.il on shipbuilding. N. Wilseii'x 
Scheps-lnunv en hastier (lt»72) and 
ail extraordinary curiosity, a medal 
of Sir Isaac Newton in bronze and 
lacquer, made in Japau for a late 
eighteenth-ccniury governor of the 
Dutch colony there at Dccima. 
Richard Wcrniscr had u unique col- 
lection of early Bolivian imprints. 

Diana Parikian had a charming 
rarity. A mini a Zen II cavdllo di 
nizza (1658), a miniature book 
illustrating 107 horse brands current 
in tihe Venetian Republic (on tho-same 
stall Clare Warruck had an oxcop- 
tionnl run of the popular coloured 
manuals of Go wans and Gray). 
A collection of T. E. Lawrence 
letters und RAF documents sold 
for £10,000. There were some 
signed presentation copies: Rota 
showed Rolfe's Hadrian VII given 
lo his brother Herbert, and Adrian 
Stokes’s copy of Evelyn VVaugh’S 
PRU\ Rogoyski had Faujns de 
Saint- Fond’s Description . , . de 
la Machine Aeromtique tie MM. 
de Montgolfier, inscribed to 
“John Hampton. Aeronaut",- lhe 
first British parachutist; und 
Howes Babbage's Table, given by 
the author to Horschel and passed 
on to nu less than' five Astronomers 
Royal. • ' • , ... 

Lastiy. there were two exceptional 
books; tho Sassoon copy of the 
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Story of bad luck 


MftllAEI. ALEXANDER : 

Mrs Eraser «m the Faint Short! 
IN 5pp. Micluicl Joseph. £2.50. 


Eliza Fra sor hail iiltc mivForluno to 
be shipwrecked oil the eastern const 
of what is now Queensland (the 
filial shore) in 183ft, The story of 
her subsequent adventures is so 
extra ordinary that the reader soon 
fcbls compelled to return to Michael 
Alexander’s warning in Ihe preface; 
“With the passing of time the story 
of Mrs Fraser and Jicr convict 
deliverer have become more legend 
than history , and it is not easy to 
setparute fad front fantasy/' How- 
ever, the story, by its very fantastic 
nature, soon has ihe reader in 11$ 
grip. 

Mrs Fraser's adventures included 
giving birth to a baby untie r water, 
" born drowned ”, as Mr Alexander 
puts it ; liviu-g wish u tribe of abori- 
gines for .several months, avoiding 
dentil and, .perhaps even more 


astonishing, a fate worse than 
death; ami being forced to mother 
an aboriginal child. However the real 
hero who cine revs i* not the inde- 
fatigable Mrs Fraser, blit one John 
Taylor -who effected a daring rescue 
of (he lady. Tuyloi. a convict who 
had lived among the aborigines and 
understood their language, dis- 
played great courage and cunning 
in extricating Mrs Fraser from her 
desperate situation. Me was be- 
latedly rewarded with his ticket- 
of- leave and £10. Ihe hapless 
Fraser ipa-rly appear to have been 
decidedly unlucky to be captured by 
n particularly unfriendly tribe Who 
were prone to uve their captives aa 
slaves and even given to cannibal- 
ism. Other tribes in the region had 
accepted escaped convicts— such, ns 
Taylor. Braeefell and “ Tallboy ” 
Banks— as equals and oven super- 
iors, believing them to be rci near na- 
tions of long-lo.sit friends. 


Throughout. Mrs Fraser remains 
somewhat enigmatic and finally 


emerges as a less than heroic figure. 
On her return to England, with a 
now husband (the original one hav- 
ing been killed by the aborigines), 
she was parly to several attempts 
to obtain money fraudulently on 
the basis of the hardships she' had 
suffered. Her guilt in those affairs 
is not clew, as it .is apparent that 
her new husband was something of 
a Svengafi. In spite of these uncom- 
fortable foots, it must be conceded 
that she was undoubtedly a remark- 
able woman. All in all. Mr Alexan- 
der has an amazing story to tell 
and he tells it wdL 
The illustrations used are good, 
but too many of them are not 
really relevant to (he story. There 
is no index and, worse, many aspects 
of the story are not supported by 
a bibliography of source material. 
This ns a serious omission in a 
story so many aspects of which 
demand evidence to be cited ; but 
there is an interesting appendix of 
tiitHe-pages of contemporary accounts 
of Mrs Fraser's adventures. 


Going down down under 


c\ n. smrnviN : 

Australia mul the Grunt Depression 
4l £ »pp. .Sydney University Press. 
Distributed by International 
Scholarly Book Services. £4.70. 


Caurilit midway in the process of 
transformation from u primary 
producer to a modern industrial 
economy, Australia was badly hit 
by the Ci real Depression of t he 1930s. 
(u liic live years after 1927 Austra- 
lian gross national expenditure fell 
by 76 per cent (i.e.. even more than 
in the United States), while unem- 
ployment reached a peak of more 
than 28 per cent in 1932 nnd over 
the years 1930-34 averaged 23.4 per 
cent (again worse than in the United 
Stales, and worse ihun in the United 
Kingdom loo). 

The Australian problem had two 
main aspects. For exports and 
earnings of foreign exchange ihe 
wust heavily dependent on wheat 
and wool. Wheat Miffcrcd like other 
foodstuffs from the consequences of 
increased production in the years 
after 1914 in (he face of a European 
demand that was adversely affected 
by a full in the rate of population 
growth and a decline in tlie propor- 
tion of income spent on basic food- 
stuffs.' As with other ruw materials 
entering into international trade, 
wool also whs badly affected by the 
stagnation in the staple European 
Industries between the wars. The 


world economic crisis which preci- 
pitated the slump suddenly intensified 
the downward pressures on the 
prices of primary commodities. In 
the three years after 1927 the price 
of both wool nnd wheal felt by half. 
Australia's export earnings collapsed 
nnd her rural sector becumc deeply 
depressed. 

The further complication in- (he 
Australian problem was her heavy 
reliance on British capital for 
financing the industrialization which 
had become a marked feature of the 
economy before 1914. Not only 
was private industrial investment in 
t'hc cities dependent on overseas 
borrowing, but so ulso was the large 
government expenditure on the 
infrastructure and public utilities, 
including water supplies, electricity, 
roads, and education. Between 
1907-10 and 1925-28 the proportion 
of new Brit Mi investment in- over- 
seas government securities going to 
Aut,trali.\ rose from 9 per cent to 
43 per cent of the whole. Willi the 
collapse of wool and wheat prices 
(he .sharp decline in foreign. earnings 
made it impossible to finance this 
rapid growth of overseas borrowing 
and led in 1929-30 to a severe 
liquidity crisis. 

Drastic remedies were called for, 
and these took the orthodox form of 
high tariffs, quotas, and absolute 
prohibitions on imports together 
with cuts in expenditure, employ- 
ment, and wages. With international 
reserves almost exhausted overseas 


payments were balanced in 1931. 
Recovery, it was believed, had to 
await a-n improvement in export 
prices, and in fact rural incomes 
showed little improvement until 
after 1934. Before lihis, however, 
there developed a rapid rise in 
manufacturing output. The indus- 
trial recovery, indeed, wa-s asso- 
ciated with (he drastic reduction i-u 
imports which the collapse of ex- 
port earnings had necessitated. The 
depression encouraged the ishifl of 
resources to the manufacturing sec- 
tor: tariff protection nnd import 
replacement gave Australian indus- 
try a much .needed stimulus, which 
particularly affected textiles, iron 
and steel, and the engineering and 
metal processing industries. Further 
encouragement to the industrial 
sector was given by devaluation 
nnd the fall in money wages. 

The consequences of the depres- 
sion for Australia, therefore, were a 
marked withdrawal from the inter- 
national economy and a new reliance 
on domestic sources of capital; the 
sharp decline in competitive imports 
made possible a rapid expansion of 
manufacturing, and as an indirect re- 
sult most of the unemployed were 
absorbed in the consequent growth 
of the tertiary sector. 
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—though, of course. ih £I<r J 
similar booms in 
thinking Australians * , 
ashamed of it as having 




Moreover the bSTH 
Land of Fortune is a perfect demon- P 1 * 1 ?*? serious economic.^ 
strn'tion of the old adage lha't jour- which should have been inr.' 
nalism should be kept within the rlcnccd observer iij 

pages of newspapers. If Jonathan 1JbJ * but which Mr Aitkcn4« 
Ait ken's book had appeared— as in- ? ec ! n 10 have noticed. Tfe ttt 
deeti it may have done — as a series l ' l ’ sthnce » no . "inn in these ^ 
of articles in his great-uncle's Even- lhc v< -. ry sc /‘°. us i'uralcriii,»* 
ing Standard, it would have been J) 0 *’ e,1 reatening the gran 
acceptable enough. Mr Aitken is a ,k!!' i T ^ f , "SK***^ . 

good reporter with an eye for colour f ° un llm rtcd °PJ&r 
'and an ear for a vivid phrase. He »l. n „„ u ^ ISC0Ve ' red rc, ? Uw ' 
has worked hard, interviewed all tho I s ™ 
right fa.e., the obvious) people and fro" 1 economic difficulty 

produced many statistics, some of ^ Si ' c !lK 

which must be correct. His book does ,n w p e ff.Ej? °j n ^ *** 
not contain more mistakes and in- 


cover Tesponsibility for monetary 
management ; and further, there was 
greater coordination in the policies 
of the stale governments, the trading 
baulks, the Tariff Board, and the 
determination of wages by the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court. 
Policy itself, however, was not (he 
deliberate means of effecting the 




1969, but which Mr Aitkn*; 
seem to have noticed. 


uning in to the 


- , I HIUI VllVH f 

now threatening the gran, 
dustiy with total ruin. Ahj, 
be a Sand of unlimited oppr 
and undiscovered rcsourtv 
is no more immune thin jiij’i 
from economic dilllcullku.. 
new technical inventions acii 


atural law 


WILFRID MELLERS 


accuracies than arc usual in articles 
of this kind, though there arc a frigh- 
tening number. He has a few good 
stories to tell, and his description of 
tho mining boom in Australia in 
1969 is very good reading indeed. 

But as a book it simply is not good 
enough. To begin with. 'it is already 
painfully out of date. M r Aitken has 
made some efforts to overcome this : 
he has managed, for instance, to get 
in Mr Gorton's succession by Mr 
McMahon as Prime Minister 
though not. of course, his more re- 
cent departure from olTicc. But it can 
only annoy Australians to read that 
shares in Hamerailey Iron reached 
$12.00 "and have climbed ever 
since", when today they arc listed 
at S3.20; or to be told .about the 
brilliant future of Mr Barton's Sun- 
day Observer in Melbourne when 
that .paper ceased publication a few 
months ago. One could make a long 
list of similar mishaps. 

More serious, however, is the fact 
that the whole book is out of focus. 
Most of It was obviously written at 
the height of the mining boom in 
1969 which seems to have excited Mr 
Aitken as much as it excited many 
Australians. But that heady if slightly 
lunatic era now seems almost as dis- 
tant to Australians ns, Jet us say, the 
Great Depression. It is not merely 
that the boom is well and truly over 


Mr Aitken's enthusiasm f 
tralia is unbounded, though i- 
ing this book it is a iitiic di J : 
sec why. For in ninny waphi 
a most unflattering, tfaijjti 
ty.ped, picture of its inbJu 
beer-swilling, sports-mad t 
without an idea in their hu! 
of his criticisms arc M; ; 
seem .grossly exaggerated 
own description of yout )'.! 
haviour at Surfers’ Pati- 
Queensland, though puty-l 
coloured, surely refute* be 
that Australia is the lashM 
of Puritans and Women) 
But he nowhere tries toy: 


n jive, in a technological laughing) from given inlervallic jeln- more meaningful in relation to the 
[age; technology Is the sc r- tionships ; and create, under the whole. 

vjnt of science, and science stimulation and oven opposition of The linear- mathematical principles 
Mhenulics: so it is hardly ^ drummers numerical law, to- of Af uchsuit’s famous A/ak dc 
Knl that number pervades our getherness from t her interaction. So Nl)lr e p.une <1364 ?) have clear 
|oufnc« even in fields, such as jMf 1 ” .TT •?, , ° ! * c . 4 t, * c sdl '; s *° affinities with the concept of the 


which we have been aeeus- 
to associate with romantic 


in this music lo lose the sell is to affinities with the concept of the 
find it ; and without its numerology Oriental r.igu . while its technique of 
classical I ndian music would be isochronous rhythm - a metrical 


coloured, surety remits a* c expression ana communication, 
that Australia is the last *lt j kume time encouraged inquiry 
of Puritans anti Wowsers.) nature of the physical 

But he nowhere tries to f and of the human mind, 

beneath the conventional pc. i« obsession with self— with the 
Australia (which, in faiih’ 1 Ky of hi* experience here and 
tralia ns themselves too olii:; kmcwtibly led to his desire to 
lo discover what is really h:;.- r.wicntilically to analyse, quan- 
in this young and utiii#;-. Klyte codify and control. 

He is too skilled a iouriul.’ir , niodern preoccupation with 
pay a passing tribute to v nr. in the (potentially) more 


since the rhythmic patterns arc com- 


Comparable notions mnlerlie the P* ex and asymmetrical, and often 
music of most Oriental cultures ; have doctrinal ;is well as musical 
and the musical instinct* of the import. Harmonic dualities occur— 
ancient Chinese and Arabians were there is a tierce coruscation of ilis- 


tral in ns themselves tou olit; ilhincuiably led to his desire to allied to their mathematical genius, 
lo discover what is really h:;.- (.scientifically to analyse, quan- Similarly Greek music was related 
in this young and Kly to codify and control. to the Pythagorean science of mmv 

He is too skilled a juunul i. g modern preoccupation with hers, the mathematical laws of har- 
pay a passing tribute toV ^ ,- n t | ie (potentially) more monic pr‘'P‘»riion being part ol' a 
writers (Patrick White anJ T* w JfK ^ ag mus j c an j developed cosmology. indeed, 
Kcnneuliy). painter-* iSiJk? 1 ^ , his . numcrotosy inusk ‘’ s wcml importance lay in its 

and Russell Drysdak), r ;: had some impact on poetry P owcr 10 " koc P unsteady Nature lo 

(ccts (Roy Grounds id’ n •■toncreie’' f ormSi though her Law ”. reconciling ekxtam- with 
Scidler) but his comments i>— u *iog verbal counters with l,| e intellectual worship of number, 
calls "'Flic Cultural Sun - irMe meaning as well as emo- ai . ,J mutually viiislying the claims 
conventional and assupeit ilo-.crtone — is obviously the art ol mind, body and \pirii. Something 
everything else. Thefrtiv. i K\ily concerned with expres- o( this survives nun the Christum 
observations have mostly K and communication. One theocracy of Europe's Middle Ages, 
from oilier and better '-x ‘imply regard this renewed 1*he rhythmic modes of troubadour 
the title which, one can onl**: r ian of number into art as part arc still imperfectly under- 

js a rather stilled Engloh h/ U familiar dichotomy between stood, occasioning academic disputa- 
o>f Donald Horne'* cultures. Indeed, number tion. Most probably they are based 

Country. anti-scientific : or rather on the metres of classical prosody; 


t arts such as music and. developed cosmology, 
reflects this; numerology niusics social imporianc 


sonunces for the C rucifixion ; hm 
they are absorbed in the imalicrablo 


to the Pythagorean science of tumv grandeur of the malhcmulical pro- 


portions. ihe god like rciteraiion of 
the absolute consonances of foiirih 
and fifth, the splendour of Minority, 


uwTvivjiLw Lumiiutuuy, lliuukvi, . ■ . . • i 

music's social importance lay in its 0w supernal reverberation <*f IkIIs, 
power to "keep unsteady Nature lo ^ iPtcresliiig that. »t the very 
her Law", reconciling ehutnis wilh L ’ iui of lie Middle Ages, when a 


her Law", reconciling rkMads wilh tfna 0 1 1L miuoic Ages, wntn 
the intellectual worship of number, °. ,KC ''b.ible world was m dismicgru- 

nnit iyiiiiiimIIv uilkfiiini I In- MOI1. prcOCCUiv.il loll With lllu pre 


and mutually satisfying the claims ,,on - preoccupation wim nc pre 
ol‘ mind, body and spirit. Something hll,1K ‘ 1 ‘ cermudes of mat hematics 
of litis survives into the Christian became well-nigh oIkon-uvc. Ibnh 


theocracy of Europe's Middle Ages. 


a cl I and truly over Country. ^nil-scientific : or rather 

tr-uiivs may become the ally of 
‘ 'in intuitive attempt to 
r I 4- V% /-v C /-vi -M 4-l> rT " nc pretensions of post- 

IQ T||P Tn humanism. The situa 

X KJ put it discreetly, is con- 

T.I-KF.N, GF.KDA .professionalism of il [ s tim . e we thought 

i 0. H. K. SPATE i ploiers serves to-bi#^ ‘ T /'hat, Jn terms of 
nd Kxahmdon of romantln of .the ^ta ? _nw.M h the ,«« 


tion. Most probably they are based 
on the metres of classical prosody; 
but since Arabian influence on iron- 


music and mathematics were consid- 
ered as branches of philosophy, 
astronomy and theology : in which 
related disciplines most medieval 
composers (who were often also 
clerics) were (rained. A puzzle-piece 
such as Madia til’s Mu fin ext nion 


Thus, remarks Dr Sehedvin, the 
depression " helped to lay the foun- 
dation for comparatively stable long- 
term growth in the postwar period 
In addition to documenting this sig- 
nificant transformation in the Aus- 
tralian economy, his volume deals 
admirably with the formulation of 
economic policy. Here, he argues, 
there was little real innovation. 
There were, indeed, substantial 
Changes in the administrative 
machinery for managing (he eco- 
nomy. The role of the 
Commonwealth Treasury vis -h -vis 
the state treasuries was greatly en- 
larged and there was an improve- 
ment in the quality ol the officials ; 
the power nnd influence of the Com- 
monwealth Bank were extended to 


ERWIN H. J. FEKKF.N. GERDA 
E. E. FEEKEN and O. H. K. SPATE : 

L *"' 7 " i " ;,<P,On,1,0n ' >( 

3i8 ^- » arss-sssarsSs 

ship which existed betwee 

This book is one of the more unusual jg( nes ftn d . Ihe 
results of the revival of interest in ( ?i n ,dv M were the rttctfWj 


badour song is established (by way « vnunemvaten, er imm 

ot the Crusades), it is remotely ™ !»« 2““"" 

feasible that vestiecs of ancient per accompanies the cantos with 
mutation theory survive. backwards sc-ht e the 

. countertenor part proceed* lo its 
If this is speculation, it is fact that - " 

medieval musicians in general 


prober ha* meant in the past 
W mean in the future: for 
n heirs to a rational tradi- 
^hive became oddly nervous 


middle point and then inverts itself) 
may he said to “ music ", by mathe- 


organizctl their music on principles niatical permutation, a philosophical 
of melric:sl proportion, rather than concept. Yet humanity flowers, in 


of harmonic congruence ; and that the smooth lines and sensuously 
lhe.se proportions had doctrinal as triadic harmony, through the acxep- 


weli as mathematical significance. ,ance of mathematical law ; and can 


results of the revival of interest in 0^5^ we rc the eicefWj 
Australian history engendered by tiian the rule, and il was 
the recent bicentenary of Captain arrival of large numbers* 


rolled primitive societies it is 
Mt— today and for several 


kl iiinmiiiiinwwui 3igniiunii^v> , at* ■ 

association of "perfect" do so because the law is envisaged 


Cook’s discovery of eastern that the relationship years past— art ha9 no Philippe dc Vitry (1291-1361); nor 

Australia, Unusual, because it is pedtoips tbe most notions of expres- c ^ u ° 5 )f : disemanglc^ ^^hnstnin 


rhythm (which is triple) with die as philosophical, if not exactly theo- 
Trinily dates hack at least as far as logical. 


really a combination of three books : ponmotive section is d>e 

a scholarly historical outline, a Australian plnee-nante^v^ 
general history drawn from bio- wrt. attend beyooa 

graphics, and a gazetteer. The title does ejqptein foe origti® * 


^ tvimunication.'Ttoris symbolism from The magiral, pre- wh ^^ ou t * he a rSkmJXs 
JJM ping to contact Them; Christian numerology nfe in medie- " onc (inds a conipata bte 
ral ^ ec ? medium, jjal alchemy. D'sentanglement s ® u j vocat j on j n Dunstable’s motet, 
gl *h°m o r which an act hardly called for, since the niathe- s MU >im Xntrims. Hera^ ^tha har- 


oif (he work, the gazetteer. Nor is it 
made clear that the subject Is not 
pursued beyond 1901. The lengthy 
introduction by O. H. K. Spate is an 


lent oouacunvu w* ^ , 

pieral rpodjr 


introduction by O. H. K. Spate is an ^ere we 

excellent accounl of the nature of the . ^ paitWwf 

exploration, and reminds us of the ^ oomWn^hgw 
Important role played by explorers of balanced 

oflher than British descent, notably _ ^ ^ ^ impprian* *PL; 
Baudln, de Frcycinet, Leichhardt and a p?ftrreccc 

Strzelecki. as - v^ple it “52e w 

Erwin and Gerda Feeken, who ^gjointed # 

emigrated from Germany in 1954 w^ensive 
and who could be seen as the mod- ninfr Index, and « ^ \ 
era equivalents of those wh 0 have " 
been drawn to " discover and explore : otf ih«e«rt,P!V2Li 


-«un occurs. The musician mallcal structures worx precisely 
J no concern with evolution because they are doctrinally cred- 
' in lime; Nupreme’v ,Wc ■ lhe fjw* <’f belief matters more 
, his purpose is if» lhiln the logic of what is believed. 

■on ^dhions in which Such ■ diijirin.il " conceptions sur- 
ie .elf He would vived well in»o the Renaissance, 

t * lan ^ n d it; when music was becoming harmoni- 
ILvkeu W ,. cr in son 8- rally rather than metrically orlent- 
p.i n .’ wui * or bead-work nted. Harmonic perspective; based on 
l-'nnw, s n Awards this the Harmonic Series which is in turn 


equivocation in Dunstable 8 motet, 
Veni Saotete Spfrltus, Here the bar- 


matical aructurvs work pwljdy 

than the logic 01 what is believed- - s p ass jye, directionless; and the 


Such "dojirinii I" conceptions sur- piece’s structure is unambiguously 


vived well in»o the Renaissapce, 
when music was becoming harmoni- 


medieval, linear and mathematical- 
The plainsong cantw firmus Is re- 
peated three times in notations 


r,i mwu, ristliuviiitw |n.ixjnn.mv s viinvv w »* values that decrease "doctrinally” 

.•hnw, s D towards this the Harmonic Series which is in turn by a third (a musical synonym for 
cni n ,. n : . ^petition . in- related to tbe Solar Spectrum, is iha Trinity) ; tho riwthmlc alrtiouue 
?* pwmuta- itself scientific law,, abortively is isochronous; and tbe three Jitiir*. 
linns ihkk have ma 8 ,ca l investigated centuries back by the gj&Hy related texts are stmg simul- 





Iff"* 

::: 1 

■ . HMH ■ 




// 


tu unher i\fi l l ,tr »nuia- useii scienune law, . nuuruvny IS isoonronuus ; anu iud u»«j 

iinni ihk k have ma 8 ,ca l investigated centuries back by the gj&Hy related texts are sung 
t Mjnhisi’ r ccomc ^ explicit Greeks: so, after the' revival of taneously. . ; 1 


^unhicii. . , 5 ; au, aun uw *»»»»««■ lancuuaijr. . . 

1 iMicated Oriental classical learning, the old numero- The Christianized versions of 



r J2l . . , logical disciplines rati' in harness rara and tala are still evident -.and 

,it*' n® classical Indian with intervalUc logic, which equated the rhythm of the lines dissolves ihe 
k,ioSr rdai !* d series of the " perfect " fifth with God, the ^ of Temporal progression,; 
•hi which, in accord nefariously* Imperfect fifth with the largely because 'the metrical propor* 

I ni j^’cahemolivo pro- DevU. • ’ tiqns-afe complex, independent or 


o[ wiuHive pro- Lievu. uons are - 

; C lC ^' originally There- is a ; fairly ! cVf*6‘ analogy an- earth-he4i v Again. 
of 1 i h J h ? m *inchial between the structure, of * Mqchaut dements 1111 

laJas a™ man voloe ' 1 m«M» and that of a Oolhic calhe- inieyrablc . from-. 

pattern, ar ®. Prearranged dral. The main structure of 1 the wbirti way poL : lo 

PwnmtvtjJl. ^ at cannot . cathedral is a feat of mathematical ble> : .Wt 1 1 ud .'^i h e hi ^ri d ,^^ 
both r « f ^hemati- engineering, to which the indlyidital hp fpuud -Iwv i . 1 f? h > W[J . JJ- 

S^hvinilS? are craftsmen? add ' their contributions: atmMphere tough wh ch an acLOf. 

UUanpRb _r ..». va r* 


rationality iist-lf pnul homage to 
nature; imusic ihcori-,1% who were 
trained as scientists proliferated, 
from Mcrscimc (I5H3-I64X). in .Sau- 
veur (1653-1716), to the great 
Rameau liimsclf, who was a profes- 
sional composer wilh as muJi sci- 
ence as he needed; while (lie laws 
of harmonic propm-iion and of 
metrical symmetry tin music as in 
architect urc I implicitly relate 1 1 con- 
cord achieved within i lie mind to 
social order dictated hy God as 
master mechanic. No longer, how- 
over. did composers regard mathe- 
matical discipline .is direct ly rele- 
vant to their craft : with the unique 
except ion of ihe greatest nl classical 
Baroque composers. I. S. Bach. 

One might almost say iltut Bach- 
horn and bred in a community 
isolated from ihe ccniral Luropc.m 
currents, dedicate* l lo Christian mys- 
ticism. permeated liy ihe sense of 
death is lor us Ihe supreme reli- 
gious composer because lie recon- 
ciles tlie maximum command of an 
abstract spiritual order with the 
i iui xi nil mi awareness ol ihe *’ pain 
ol consciousness ", the mosi perfect 
development ol contrapuntal science 
with the highest density of harmonic 
tension-. The research of Friedrich 
Swend* has demonstrated that Bach 
was obsessed with an archaic 
number symbolism, almost to the 
point of fanaticism ; how apposite 
this obsession was to the functioning 
of his musical imagination is sub- 
limely revealed in his last composi- 
tion — the chorale prelude " Vor 
demon Thron tret' ich allhier". said 
to have been dictated on his 
deathbed. 

The tunc itself, of course, was not 
Bach's creation, but the property of 
his Church. Every note that occurs 
in the piece is a permutation, capa- 
ble of mathematical formulation, of 
this Chureh-and-Cod -given sequence 
of - tones : for the hymn is slated, 
clause by olausc, in long note values, 
while the accompanying figurations 
are entirely thematic, each phrase of 
the chorale being treated in diminu- 
tion as a fugue subject, the answer 
usually being by inversion. The con- 
cluding phrase appears in Us orig- 
inal hymn -tune values, in diminution 
and in double diminution simulta- 
neously, and both ways up. The 
number of fugal entries corresponds 
to Bach's names in the letters Of the 
numerical alphabet ; yet the mathe- 
matical ami niagical-iloctrinal ele- 
ments in the music condition its 
profoundly emotional, effect. 

The progression of the parts is 
mainly by step or by smooth inter- 
vals moving in even quavers at 
about the speed of the human pulse. 
Die persistent answer by inversion 
creates an equilibrium of emotion, 
each rise being balanced by a fall ; 
and this linear undulation is re- 
flected- both in- dic : harmonic' si nd 
the tonal scheme. 1 Though - tlie {w 
rtiony Is often tensely dissonant* ; Its 
pathos dissolves In the measured 
flqw, or the lines, .. the: luminous 
euphony of the spacing. So Bach's . 
intense, personal feeling (ha kpew he 
was .dying) Is absorbed lido , some* 
thing greater than himself. Thi$ we 


mathematics which llucli here 
demonstrates is pervasive through- 
out his work, not merely in the 
canonic complexities of laic pieces 
such as lhc Goldberg Variations, the 
Art of Fugue ami The Muxical 
Offering. SchvyeiWer once said that 
the canonic aria " El in iinuin l)nm- 
iniim” from the II Minor Mass is 
more effective testimony to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity than could be 
offered by any theologian. This is 
true in the sense that the music 
makes in t nr More the tense together- 
ness of fallible human passion with 
infallible divine order. Crucillxion- 
like, (be scrunch ing dissonance* 
lacerate the hear! ; yet the long lines 
flow, the rhythms are as imperturb- 
able ns (lie G Oil-given pulse, the 
canonic unily-in-divcrxity seems 
eternally unalterable. So the music 
attains n peace that docs indeed 
"pass understanding" by ihe con- 
scious mind ; and perhaps one can- 
not expect to find such consummated 
pence except in n society where 
acceptance of the Law is itself an 
act of fa i tii. 

Yet although in the laic eight- 
eenth and the nine teem h century 
numerology is no longer an overrid- 
ing concern of composers, analysis 
demonstrates dial die suuctiir.il 
principles inherent in the music nf a 
Mozart or a Beethoven betray un- 
coil scions mat hematic a! processes 
analogous it> those more wittingly 
accepted by liucli. We nuy even 
hazard that some such delicate bal- 
ance lid ween personal iiilensiiy and 
xupraperxonal law is typical of all 
great art : and can have liulc dmtbl 
that the ien.se serenity typical of the 
late music of Mivart ami Beet- 
hoven— whereby the music carries 
an immense burden ol Imm.in pas- 
sion yet is at tile same lime del ached 
from it— -is similar in essence lo the 
quality we have discovered in llach. 
Given the basic disparity in idiom, 
we may be confident tii.n analytical 
comparison nl Kiyi Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations .mil lied how<n *s 
Din he Mi Variations would reveal 
profound I v sign i m. a in uvhiu- at land 
niailiein.iiic.di parallel*. 


During iihiclccnih-ccimiry roman- 
ticism numerology went' under- 
ground. making sporadic appear- 


ances in the weirdly Holl'ni.inne.sque 
wizardry of .Sell tuna nil. Jf under- 
ground. however, it was nnf forgot- 
ten ; and the brilliant work of 
Lorenz, has dcmonsl ruled that even 
the vast structures of Wagner, arch- 
apostlc of romumic ego-mania, in- 
volve complex arithmetical propor- 
tions, just as his plumbing of ihe 
Seif was also a revelation of lungian 
archetypes. Certainly it is Wagner 
who provides a link lo the renewal 
of number in the work of twentieth- 
century composers— a renewal that 
may suggest a diminishing faith in 
titan's ability to be sufficient unto 
himself. Whether tin's also implies a 
discovery or rediscovery of a faith 
in an absolute is another, and cru- 
cial, question : which must be ex- 
plored, though no answer can be 
definitive. 

We have suggested that the 
niodern preoccupation with number 
ii at once scientific and magical;' 
this is manifest in the work of the 
central twentieth-century classic*!. 

Bar tdk was a traditionally humanist 
composer, relatnble to Beethoven, • 
despite tho non- Western elements his 
music absorbed :f ram Magyar folk- 
song. Yet he discovered that ihe 
temporal proportions in his works 
corresponded exactly lo the Golden 
Section (w hereby the shorter part is 
to the longer pnrt as the longer part 
is to the whole):, through which the 
Italian mathem^iidah Luca Pacioli, ■ 
In his De d) vino . Proporiione of • ■ 
1497, : had sought tg establish '.a 
measurable criterion . of - ..beauty.' 
Almost certainly similar principles 
..would apply to .the music of any ' ■ 
genuine composer. None ^he less. H 
Is .-significant; tdiat Biiridk, like flic • ■ 

: Renaissance aestheticlan before him, 
became tbniclotisly aWare 'of them; 

. ai*d in later . Work$ ; nyido some 
generate' application bf mathoinatF : 

■ Oal 'principles.- . ^ 


L; : ' '".■!• ' 


: ft"' 


him deduce from (he: technique. 'or 
|lhe music. It happens also ; tp btj 
collaborated by' Ihe (upSurig) fekCOf 
thd .hVmnj . ,’ivhich i commends f ! the 


• Similarly • Hlndoirtith * deduced 
: Cttom blsl'dvvti ipfgeiliiEi'/a: theoby ot ■ '- , ; 

irtpnal relutibrisltips I; bhsdti on IhA'i-iVlT-- ri; 'r 


Spirit into GM\ hands: and , relates 
tM its wdl as 'Booh, to the 


iVV.- 


The equation between, -music- a (id t 


j -V. 
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STRINDBERG’S 
IMPACT IN 
FRANCE 

1920-1960 

by 

Anthony Swerling 

The first investigation into 
August Strindberg's decisive 
influence on Beckett* Camus, 
Sartre, Genet, Anouilh* 
Ionesco, Adunmv, Cocteau, 
Arfurnl, Arrabal, Vmithier, 
etc.' 

“ . . . thoroughly documented 
. . . staggering evidence . . . 
literary delect ivc work . . . 
absorbing.” Thomas Quinn 
Thomas Quinn Curtis, 

fntenuiriotutl 

Hcrultl Tribune. 

“ f am awed by (he amount of 
research and full of respect 
for the erudition which went 
into the writing which 
" flows ", is elegant and has 
none or the dryness going into 
studies of a similar nature 
here in Germany, where the 
arl of the essay hits virluully 
disappeared . . . excellency 
. . . intrinsic value." Thomas 
K. Hermann. 

“ I congratulate you on 
having accomplished a work 
on that important mailer." 
John Lnndi|uist 

“ Fascinating, wonderful 
A brilliant piece of work." 
Prnfesso r F ; rddc ri c O ’ B rady 
(Princeton). 

" . . . has consolidated 
Swe fling’s influence on one 
old Strind berg fan . . . 
dramatic critic and historian 
of a high order ... of 
absorbing interest. It is an 
eye-opener in a field I was 
barely conscious of . . . How 
much diligcui and scholarly 
research has gone into this 
book !" H. F. Rubinstein. 

“ very interesting book . . . 
fascinating topic . . . very 
important survey . . . really 
deserves the attention of the 
academic world here in 
Sweden . . . very exciting . . . 
excellent." Professor Thure 
Slcnstrthn. 

,c Anthony Swerling is a 
maverick among Strindberg 
researchers, a free-roving 
enthusiast with a vigorous 
contempt for most of his 
rivals in tltc field. And a good 
Lhing too ; there is a lot of 
dead wood in the forest of 
Strindberg scholarship, and 
what matter if a few green 
trees feel an occasional touch 
of the axe ? . . . stimulating 
. . . delightful.” TlS. 

Ctolh.~ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

2>8pp. £4.50. 


theorists. mainly in being an intel- 
lectual construction rather than an 
in ho riled belief. Schoenberg is a 
more radical ease in that he started, 
as Wagner's successor, froni 
immediate awareness of a world in 


punlal monism with harmonic dual- 
ity- 

Jn a .sense Webern’s limitation of 
range is his strength. Schoenberg, 
concerned with the artist-hero's role 
in history, foiled to enter the Prom- 


decay. ‘llic technical synonym for j sc j j_ a nd. Webern achieves his cxi- 


tli is disi ulceration was total chro- 
maticism, divorced from harmonic 
roots — in exploring which .Schoen- 
berg entered the inner life of the 
psyche, rejecting both social and 
religious absolutes. 

When in Erwariung the Woman, 
deep in the “ blind mazes of this 
tangled wood ", glimpses Hie path 
that might lead her out to the light, 
the Way becomes an oslinato figure 
that mark* the beginning of Schoen- 
bergian serial iym. A pre-ordained 
sequence of pitches becomes a 
beacon, a support through harmonic 
and lonal deliquescence — much as 
the plainsong cantus firmus hud 
been a Rock to hold to, the Word to 
guide man Hi rough the disintegrative 
labyrinth of late Gothic polyphony. 
Mathematical permutation theory is 
implicit in all serial composition : 
though Schoenberg was evasive in 
applying serial ism only to pilch. 
Unwilling or unable to relinquish 
his humanistic romanticism, Schoen- 
berg sought the spirit's renewal from 
(the body's death 1 -— just as Freud, also 
a Jew in Vienna, melting-pot of 
Europe, sought to reintegrate the 
dislocated facets of the personality. 
.Schoenberg’s (life's work was a 
search for a faith. 

His greatest achievement, the 
opera Move a nnd Aaron, was signifi- 
cantly partial because unfinished. 14 
derives its material from a single 
row, which i.x explicitly a synonym 
for God: the ultimate unity of 
musical space in which, as the 
composer has said, there is no up or 
down, no left or right, no backwards 
or forwards, no tension, only sus- 
pension. The row is the Law, magi- 
cally dividing the twelve semitones 
into four trinities of perfect and 
imperfect fourths, nnd of minor 
thirds and augmented fifths, produc- 
ing chords .with minimal harmonic 
implication for tonally trained cars. 
Similarly the first horizontal state- 
ment of the row is a mirror struc- 
ture with retrograde inversion— the 
serpent eating its own tail. The row, 
being God’s eternity and infinity, 
could release us from consciousness 
and guilt. Yel the more Aaron, as 
mediator between spirit and flesh, 
engages in dramatic action, the more 
the melodic and harmonic properties 
of the music become identified with 
the falling-away from God, which 
culminates in the corporeal frenzy of 
the “ Dance around the Qoldcu 
Calf ". 

The union of corporeality and 
spirituality — so sublimely achieved 
in Bach and late Beethoven— is not 
attained in Moses and Aaron: 
which ceases on the phrase “ O 
Word that I lack ”. Some would say 
that the burden of his humanist past 
was too heavy for Schoenberg, 
others that his commitment to 
humanity was his saving grace. Cer- 
tainly the pathological, even lunatic, 
flavour of his cult of numerology 
marks his distinction as Jewish Out- 
sider (and as such, our representa- 
tive) KOm Bath. A pre -medieval 
necromancer, he enren managed to 
die on tho astrologically pre- 
ordained day. 


guous moments of vision : which 
may be why lie has been so widely 
influential. When Boulez made his 
notorious pronouncement, “ Schoen- 
berg esl inert he wax dismissing 
not Scliocn berg’s artistic achieve- 
ment but his compromise with 
humanist tradition. 

It was Webern's tiny perfection 
that suggested to Kfenek, and then 
to Boulez aqd Stockhausen, the ines- 
capable logic of complete serializa- 
tion— not merely of pitch, but of 
frequency, duration, intensity and 


formation of matter. Their science is 
scarcely more than metaphorical ; 
and although Messiaen’s Technique 
dt' hioii luiiftage musical employs 
mathematical terminology to des- 
cribe his mode formations, retro- 
grade metrical series and •' modes 
d'inleasitd ". the effect of .such 
procedures in his scores ' directly 
parallels that of simitar procedures 
in primitive and Oriental music. 

Similarly Varese— who had train- 
ing as a mathematical engineer and 
who gave pseudo-scientific titles, 
such as Ionisation untl* In teg rules, to 
most of his works — draws directly 
on alchemical lore in Amina. Fie 
also describes Debussy (and might 
have described himself las a “fan- 
tastic chemist ", balancing timbres, 
chords, sonorities, and rhythms 
against one another : while his in- 


timbre as well. Not fortuitously, this crementai ■ repetition, and gradual 


development coincided with the elec- 
tronic age ; for the number of 
possible permutations merely of the 
twelve equally tempered semitones is 
479,001.600, as estimated as far back 
as 1920 by the theorist-composer 
Hauer ! 

Clearly the possibilities of total 


transformation, of short melodic 
motives has obvious affinities with 
primitive sources. Much the sanie 
applies to his use of electronics. 
Whereas (Babbitt stands *' god-like, 
above the material ", which he 
l\«nds to the vywtfhesizor, Vurfcsc 
wants electronically to “ project a 


determinism would be beyond mere musical thought, initiate it, and then 
human resource ; and even with the let it take its own course ”. 


aid of computerized techniques an 
infinitely complex total determinism 
has proved totally inapprehensible 
by finite human minds. Whereas for 
the Indian silar player, for Machaut, 
Dunstable, Bach, Schoenberg or 
Webern, the Law was a superhuman 
means to a human end, as an end in 
itself the Law spells disaster. This is 


Such an “environmental” music, 
though compounded of sounds of the 
big city, is savagely magical in 
essence ; and it is not fortuitous that 
Varbse'* music is admired by the 
Greek Xenakis, another composer 
trained as mathematician and archi- 
tectural engineer. Forty years ago 
Varfcse described Viennese serial ism 


evident in some of the products of as a hardening of the musical nrter- 


the American school of Milton Bab- 
bitt— though not in Babbitt’s own 
later compositions, which in any 


ies *, Xenakis is no less uncom- 
promising in rejecting total predeter- 
minism and in substituting the prob- 


case abandon total serialization, lit is ability calculus for arithmetic and 

imildM-MMfLiUlA iL. .... .... nAAMtAti-fr Uic 41 rtnrhatlir " hltKIf' 


understandable that the young 
should welcome demonstrable proof, 
and even be prepared to ask the 


geometry. His “ stochastic ” music 
abandons definition of pitch and of 
rhythm and, in Metastasis, produces 


wrong questions to get it. I myself by way of continuous string glis- 
havc had a pupil who devised a sandi a shimmering sound which the 
pemuiUtlinnnl series of prodigious composer has compared to a chtr- 
oomple.xity for a composition ; and raping of multitudinous grass- 
then admitted that the only thing he hoppers. 

had not considered was the noises He also claims lo have “con- 
the instruments would make. structcd " pieces on the same funda- 


Total predeterminism was almost a ments as his buildings : to have 
ne plus ultra of nineteenth-century "illustrated " in music sundry scien- 
rationality ; not surprisingly it had a Hfic theorems : and in Nomas 

theoretioal counterpart in the work (meaning Rule or Law) lo have 
of Sohi (linger , who claimed that all made music which " possesses an 
musical behaviour was mathemntl- extra-temporal architecture based on 
cally explicable, an that theoretically the theory of group transformations 
it ought to be possible lo compose and tyirlizos the theory of ‘sieves’ 
music according to prescription, which annexes ihe congruences 
While there is much in Sohillinger’a module z and which is the result of 
theories which is genuinely an aid to an axiomatic theory of the universal 
analytical understanding, his work structure of music 
was vitiated by its rationalistic naiv- * * * 

ety; even the highly sophisticated 

techniques of analysis cultivated by Such statements, in so far hs they 
Babbitt's associates assume that sta- are intelligible to mere musicians, 


tistic theory can be a substitute for 
commentary on (inevitably fallible) 
human thought and feeling. 

It is true that such statistical and 


beg many questions. What precisely, 
in such contexts, is the meaning of 
the words construct, illustrate nnd 
utilize? How far is tlic composer 


mathematical relationships exist; it responsible for the sounds the Law 
is untrue that of themselves they seemingly creates? What, if any, 
“ explain " anything about music's analogy is there between the effect 


are identical i n w.. , 
fallibility and ^ 
therefore value). At 
when, in recent 

Bmnlnvcrl „„ 


employed compu,^ 


ecessary but unknowable truths 


finitely wider^Vf- 

hes. Once more, there isiJ Va 
Them; and the effai 1 

ft' *W>. is exatii “p 
lo the magical mail ,1; 
prat!, UK people* 
that savaces k«.i:^- 


human relevance. The naivety, per- 
haps, consists in the old-fashioned 
desire for explication, the reluctance 


these sounds make on us as we 
experience them and the effect made 
by the sounds in the examples we 


to accept mystery and unpredictabil- cited from Machaut, Dunstable, 
ity. Statistical analysis seems likely Bach, Schoenberg, and Webern 7 
to follow total predeterminism into Certainly the mathematics of 
limbo ; for modern physics itself has Xenakis's highly sophisticated tech- 
been obliged to call on a mathematl- oiques derived from the probability 
cal concept of uncertainty, and calculus are no more discernible by 
flesh-and-blood composers have dis- the human ear than are the mathe- 
covered that a completely cerebral matics of the rudimentary chance 
rationality leads irremediably to a operations favoured by John Cage. 



If Schoenberg's disciple Webern 
succeeds where the mastor failed, 

that is because his human commit- sky created a neo-primitive - Rite of “Sonatas and Interludes" the preor- 
ment is less. For Schoenberg the Spring in which Boulez's famous dained metrical pattern, related to 
row was inseparable from the (pas- analysis has revealed mathematical the “ permanent emotions of Indian 
sionatcly yearning) themes ; for miracles of metrical complexity ; tradition ", is a talisman to free 
Webern It was a predetermined and while Lhis analysis helps us to consciousness simply because it is 
structure within which creation understand why the music has pre- preordained. But the series was, 
c ° u . . , “ l ?*; He . was particularly served its shattering impact through presumably, Consciously selected, as 
P artI ?JJ° { ows whose second half is so many years, one could hardly were the kind and quality of the 
a minor Inversion of the first— an conceive of music more visceral, less prepared piano sonorities. As the 
eternity symbol wherein here Is cerebral, in aural effect. Even Stra- years have passed, Cage has relied 

v^SinnJ u ^ P,flll -° vlnsk y' 8 «orla(iam, when in later less on choice, more on number 

Variations, Tq which the theme is years he took it over from Webern, fortuitously arrived at by such pri- 
accompanied by. itself backwards is far . from Schoenberaian evnres. mitive means as i ho rossina of dice. 


cult of the irrational. Jn his early years Gage had used 

The seeds of this were sown early number in precisely the magical 
in the century. In his youth Stravin- fashion of Oriental cultures ; in 


the " permanent emotions of Indian 
tradition", is a talisman to free 


mart savages, bdievkV 
magic, know what 
whereas Cage’s audienc^. 

. None the less it seems t)j 
is a growing public for el 
ritual act ; and it is lurS, 

Of total determinacy jdJl, 
terminacy— that Stocky' 
nave come to terms 
that the public for fov 
overlap with the young u' 
progressive pop. Even Wl 
Gesang tier JiwHn&.k 
his early, serially detenr- 
and still perhaps the mwh 
electronic compositions t 
concerned with youth and > 
a world more disurx.’ 
merited than Europe at ts 
of the Middle Ages; v! 
intended as a ritual act.kq 
a nee in church. While it- 
Christian implications in \ 
sen’s recent works, fc, 
quinrtessentially relipWr 
mwig. devised for a ; 
talented young people, i<r: 
unless the audience jv 
with the performers, ii f 
mony. 

The title may be tn\ 
“ tuning " : which is pre-'- 
happens, in' technical terr.- 
human voices tune them-*' 
pure overtone scries, fo 
spectrum, the voice of V 
self ; and are assisted lew! • 
almost inaudible pctftd < 
series on tape. The e. 
scientist-priest offers sk; 
or ear to fallible h\inu'> 
accepting their imperfc.i"' 
technical and physiol f 
tuning is also a W 
process whereby the in - 
comes part of i k 
Moreover, tuning lota? 
complemented by a prM* 1 
the separate voice* tu’< 
another in rhythm. h t: 
timbre as well as pitch. J 
union between man in' 
mail and woman) being 
an invocation of 
Names and by way of®’ 
the phonetic alphabet. t j 

Once a Magic ■Noj 1 
• called ' by a singer (£« 
the composer's, volitiM' 
pealed until " renews* j 
achieved "- The 
comparable with 
lions of medieval alrttr. 
sought flfmrtfnatKJ WJ 
stone ; and the proof** 
is in the hearing, for" 1 ., 
this work something 
happens. Jt is lrre *2e,' 
that an act of 
tlon, achieved iMMg 
(divine?) numerical 
the cosmos, Js not 
tionally been miant. • 
“music". . 

It would item IJJ 

tory number has WJ 
a means towards tw 
release of 

human stress an d tt d S- 
laws whi^h * r * 

within their sway-/ 1 — 
tuai and emotions) 
emaUcal lawjrts^ 
evasion 

«-.b ‘“‘la' If 


^VtflOUlOUSE: 

pfillosopby of Science and 
dge 

Oxford; Blackwell. £2.75. 

the hKtory of philosophy in 
•dy critical spirit, but with- 
jujjce. is no easy matter. Em- 
1 the resources of current 
,h> runs the risk that current 
ions will bo so taken for 
ilui it becomes impossible 
fjdcrize Ihe beliefs of earlier 
i without their appearing 
j» and uninterestingly absurd, 
iilicultics arc. of course, in- 
by another more familiar 
-ilul of presenting a view 
ae eventually intend to 
incoherent in such n way 
i, ta all appearances at least 
enough to be worth critical 
R, a. Woolhouse is ex- 
conscious of these difficulties, 
; lucid nnd subtle account of 
views is a model of how to 
einj ensnared by them. For 
,i] house’s case is that Locke 


believed ilia! ihe natural laws which 
science tried lo uncover were “ un- 
knowable instructive certainties ’’— 
that is. they were necessary truths 
which were none the less synthetic 
and not to be known a priori. 

Philosophers whose introduction to 
logical theory was provided by P. F. 
Strawson’s work of that title have 
for two decades accepted that the 
necessary, the analytic and the a 
priori were coextensive, and there- 
fore that the contingent, the syn- 
thetic and the a posteriori were like- 
wise coextensive. Dr. Woolhousc 
does not, in the last resort, want to 
disagree ; but what he docs want to 
do is show that Locke’s account of 
the object of natural science is in- 
compatible with that assumption, and 
how Locke's defence of his account 
is by no means to be dismissed out 
of hand : 

My description of [Locke’s] Ration- 
alism, then, is, in the end, self- 
contradictory. But in admitting ibis, I 
want to stress, first, that it docs need 
to be argued ihai it i$ ; and, secondly. 


ntham bros. 


a mirror inversion of the first— an conceive of music more visceral, less prepared piano sonorities. As the 
eternity symbol wherein here Is cerebral, in aural effect. Even Stra- years have passed, Cage has relied 
v^t S .t™J ii? k u9? d x P,flll .° vlnsf ty’ 8 serialism, when in later less on choice, more on number: 
Variations,. in which the theme is years he took it over from Webern, fortuitously arrived at by such pri- 
accompanied by itself backwards is far from Schoenbergian expres- mitive means as the tossing of dice, 
nnd inverted, Js a Irey case : so is the sionism and closer to the religious- the throw of coins, the noting of 
fual ro ov ement of the Symphony, magical, rune-llke crab canons of imperfections on the paper ; and has 
onus it} a double canon by inver- the " Gothic desperation ", .come dose to deifying -number in so ■ 
J"!?' JJJL symmetrical halves, . Among pfber senior twentieth- far as it. is pre-existent to conscious 


Jih I \ me ey * e \ me Yurixe, both, heirs to Debussy (a , . A piece such as Cage’s Music for 
haven ^ of pantheisUc musical magician Tcvcr , Oarilkm, constructed on> a roll on 

: bul here was one, have compared their the principle of the paper cut-out, 
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science 

confused* . 

we have.sWjgJ-jji 

and «a®cmaj!i«. D | Jj 

identified; *" d '“up- 
time 

social 

assist at "A 1.- 
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. OIRISITF. (Editor) ; 
t’OTTHKindcncc uf Jeremy 

i \ 

J.muuny 1781 to October 

k>. 1 he Aihlone Press. £10. 

L 

■knditl edition of die Collected 
h of Jeremy Bcmham proceeds 
» «hh the appearance of llie 
Mumc of correspondence. The 
i*o wdumis (.reviewed in Idle 
>» January 23. 1969) contained 
the majority 0 f ihcm writ- 
Bcntluni. and only a few of 
i published before. Volume 3 
n ' ' M Alters, of which tv little 
* ■I'jn naif arc from Bentham. 
i:”* 1 three-quarters not ptib- 
tvfore. 

l«ttcr^ from Jeremy’s broiher 
I jn Rusva continue, but tthc 
<40 111 this correspondence is 

* '"b f couple of exceptions, 
ginning of ihe year 1781. 

.1- consequently the contra! 

‘j 1 {, ' c hfit part of the volume. 

.. s own visit to Russia 
f' the biter pant, .the book 
- J 8 * 8 l bat Samuel has 

^uted to the rank of full 
hl > contribution to aRus- 
Mctojy over the TUtiks. 
^ portrait of Samuel In 
? ussi “a anmy offi- 
l Pnate.y forms the frontis- 

!^ r from Jeremy to Samuel 
«oes survive concerns 4 he 
cither’s love affair with a 
hcame to nothing 
^position from the Indy’s 

tod „° r a l - lmc seemed 
nMi-nate. As in the 
Jeremy Bent- 
Lj J; ve|, ® st m Writing to 
ind \i> re i,^ e contemplates 
if,® P cin 8 an Uncle, 
of nn . d h aving 

and » a f n,mals half 
toi -i | hear-? for nephews 
fio ii.- if? s . et ho does not • 

■Jed. nJ jhnwK^- 1 he h 0 ?® 5 
,l. b !r h “ /h.s is anything 
her, ° h r , dcr { ° spite thoir 
■haw If J“* ^>°wn some 
*hJ (i|, L Sa " lucl s “‘her suc- 

If it sl onM 6 !? her0 CaUs 
'Ur € py,J l ,d ho a Princess, 

* C" Jczc hel. will 

« , 0 ra Lfer uklbe 00 1 

J iMd\v " U 0 hrow her out 

tWo monl hs 
house Of 
lbcd them -.J ' ljr later 
°* hislift! an ??. n *. •h® bap- 

* % Ws wnpres- 

in oonsequen- 
MuyCS . w *y thing 
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able .still. He )efl England in AuguM, 
1785, and reached his declination in 
February! I7K(*. after an exciting 
journey that lock hi in into France, 
Italy. Turkey, Bulgaria, Walachia, 
Moldavia, ami Poland. He i ho light 
the banks of ihe Seine superior to 
anything ho had seen in England: 
" I,f the Frcnoh could do ... as inudh 
for themselves, as Nature has done 
for them, nobody who could come 
here would stay in England." Ai 
Leghorn his leather trunk was acci- 
dentally dropped into (he &ca but 
fortunately came lo the surface again 
of its own accord, like a drowning 
man, and wa-, rescued. He gives a 
vivid picture vif the dLcumton* of 
travelling in a Turkish caique from 
Smyrna to Constantinople. In Bul- 
garia he was .persuaded by a young 
man. against his own better judg- 
ment, to ascend the -minaret of a 
mosque and he received a drubbing 
for Ms pains. His return journey, 
through Poland and Germany, was 
bri.vkcr. For part of it he kept a 
diary, with a lively account of inns, 
customs officers, and the hu/.Hrds of 
being carried away by runaway 
horses. 

Bentham spent almost two years in 
Russia. During that time he wrote 
the Defence of Usury, the Rationale 
of Reward, and an account of the 
Panopticon or Inspection -Ho use. 
The idea of the Inspection-House 
enme from Samuel ; Jeremy saw its 
possible applications, especially for 
a prison. Several of the letters de- 
scribe another of Samuel's inven- 
tions, the Vermicular Barge. Mean- 
while the printed copies of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation were lying unpub- 
lished in London, and George Wil- 
son wrote to say that Paiey's Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy was JikeJy to steal the thunder 
of Bentham *s utilitarian theories, 
especially on punishment, “ which I 
always thought the most important 
of your discoveries ". Wilson's 
shrewdness is shown again in another 
letter in which he says: "But your 


that its being so is ;m inadequacy, not 
of my account of what someone else 
iLe. Locke} believed, but rn titer of 
those beliefs themselves. 

The journey between the state- 
ment of the case and its resolution 
covers some fairly familiar ground, 
but usually with some new insights 
which are worth having in them- 
selves ns well as for their contribu- 
tion to (his argument. Since Locke's 
account of " trifling ” propositions is 
offered in terms of the "contain- 
ment ” of one concept by another, 
Dr Woolhousc .spends some time in 
sorting out a number of confusions 
clustered about M containment ", 
Locke's running together of the 
relation between the determinable 
and the determinate (c.g. between 
colour and red) with that between 
the genus and (he species (e.g. be- 
tween animal and men) is neatly 
shown up, as is his further tendency 
to confound confusion by assimilat- 
ing these distinctions to that between 
simple and complex ideas. 

The most important part of tho 
case, so far as getting Locke clear is 
concerned, is that devoted to tho 
relationships between substance, 
modes and •* real essences ". .Since 
d.ockc claims that the cause of our 
ignorance uf natural necessities is 
that they have to do with substances 
rather than with mixed modes 
(mathematical knowledge being con- 
cerned with the latter), these distinc- 
tions are central. In Dr Wool- 
house's view, " substance " plays 
two parts in Locke's theory of 


knowledge, ami the use of the vome 
term in both contexts is one of the 
causes of the great diversity of 
interpretation to which Locke has 
been subjected. On the one hand, it 
is part of the elucidation of the 
difference between idem iff a hie and 
rcidcntifiahlc entities which arc 
“ sclf-subsislcnl " nnd entities such 
as properties which are not ; and on 
the other hand, it is part of the 
explanation of how little wc know 
of the corpuscular real essence 
which is the true explanation of why 
substance* tire as they arc. “ Sub- 
stance" in the seme of " that in 
which properties inhere " is not tho 
same thing as real essence. Locke's 
analysis of substance in this first 
sense is shown to he defective ; his 
account of how mathematics is con- 
cerned with modes is not so much 
shown to he defective (though much 
else in Locke’s discussion of mode9 
is) ns given up in bafflement. 

The final chapter dismisses the 
possibility of synthetic necessities" 
and " a priori unknowable necessi- 
ties ”, by reference to the recent 
rationalist accounts of natural law 
offered by A. ('. hwing and William 
Kncalc. Tho supposed synthetic 
necessity chosen ns a paradigm case 
is ” nothing cun be red and green all 
over"; but, in the end, Dr Wool- 
housc concludes that it is not 
" about the world '* in any senso in 
which this crtntrn.sU interestingly 
with its being " about language 
Tho rationalist',, belief in laws of 
nature which are necessary truths, 


Questions of identity 


history, since I have known you* 
has been to be always running from 
a good scheme to a better. In the 


meantime, life passes away and 
nothing is completed." •. 

Professor Christie's editorial work, 
both on the text und in [he explana- 
tory notes, is superb. The precise 
forms used in the manuscripts and 
the details of. revision; ate recorded 
Q9 faithfully as any. reader could 
wish, without sacrifice, of clarity. 
The hotes reriect nwsterly historical 
knowledge and good- sense, in limit- 
ing jts display. A wdrd :of pfoJ$e is 
due: also for the excellence of the 
printing In what- is often' a complex 
teat. Eyen nlUteving : f6r.ibflatiqn, Ilia 
price seems high r vTteti/cornpared 
with ihot of cnroer 
edition, but; flie prin twg 




RICH/Vltl) SCI1U IIT: 

Alienation 

IJWipp. Mien .mil l mvin. i) H). 

The concept of alienation has fea- 
tured so often and widely in the 
less articulate forms of contem- 
porary dissent that an impressive 
number of supporters could be 
assembled for any proposal to ban 
its use and to erase it from rho poli- 
tical lexicon. Richard Schaoht’s 
painstaking examination of aliena- 
tion's multifarious u*cs in the works 
of Hegel, Marx. Fromm, Horney. 
Sartre, Heidegger, Tillich and a few 
lesser figures voices many of their 
complaint's. He says with a good deal 
of justice that many of ihe parlictriar 
grievances which Hegel. Marx and 
so on set out to voice can be more 
lucidly and more accurately de- 
scribed in other terms than those of 
alienation ; he adds, and again with 
a good deal of justice, that the ills 
which have been complained of ore 
by no means identical, and that the 
remedies proposed are often unclear, 
though certainly at odds with each 
other. 

In the Jigiht of bis scepticism about 
the usefulness of the idea of aliena- 
tion, Professor Schacbt sets out to 
analyse the particular complaints of 
particular writers ; and even his own 
" general consideration " alms at 
listing these disparate complaints, not 
at identifying some, common core. 
Particular writers fare ns we mjght 
expect-— Hegel is •treated with the cau- 
tion due to one who Is certainly dark 
and may be deop ; Marx emerges as 
a good deal more coherent than his 
disciple Fromm, who gets low marks 
both in the text and in Walter'Kauf- 
mann’s preface for his generalized 
dislike of the modern world ; assor- 
ted sociologists are mentioned in ihe 
- tone Of voice which suggests that we 
cannot stop then) waning about, 
alienation, but, the best; that can be 
said is that R is a harmless occupa- 
llon. ' -r, . ; :V : ' 

: ' The • trouble witb .thls npprpach! is . 
that If is extremely, bqringahd pro- 
foundly uidUUmlpartpg, , i ..The war:pf : 

• aurilldh is/ndt ; ft pbllosophicaj / 

-strategy and: lining .up : a sttlng 'of ; 

' writers : to complain Jftai-. they say . 
differed (things.^ bout, Qiehumfln.. 

.U*ji : Af.'liiff ikn,,:. .Tmw’iip# mtin 


though not possibly known In he 
such, is dismantled by some careful 
work on the different ways in which 
wo might bo said not fully lo 
understand a proposition, and thus 
not to know what its modality 
was — with the Inevitable conse- 
quence that Professor Kn calc's view 
is rejected because it seems to re- 
quire that our language contains 
words which wo cannot in principle 
come to understand. Of course, 
there are other ways in which one 
might argue that “ law* of nature ” 
arc necessary truths, or at least that 
some acquire this status. Rut all 
such arguments either accept that at 
lhis point they become definitional 
irullis or at any rale make it dear 
that this is their known status, and 
arc therefore nut D r Wool house's 
concern. 

It is possible that a finally satis- 
fying explanation of wh-.a Locke 
thought ho was showing would 
demand Ihe historical evidence 
which could do justice to seven- 
teen th-ccnlury eon fusions about the 
possible role of God us (bo author 
of nature in a supposedly antilogous 
position to man sis ihe author of 
geometry. Rut any such attempted 
explanation will certainly find 
coherence as difficult to achieve a* 
Dr Woolhousc bus Miggcsted hero. 
Not everything Dr Woollionsu says 
is persuasive, not everything is crys- 
tal clear: hut his achievement in 
making sense of so much of so 
unlucid a thinker nd Locke h an 
admirable one. 


of belter things; for instance. ,di 
argument lurks in the buckqr -mind to 
tho ell cel ih.it .ill concepts of .ilk' na- 
tion arc inevitably empty because all 
concepts of alienation appeal to all 
image of art essential human nature 
which is empirically vacuous. And 
argument* of this kind may well 
have Jain behind Marx’s eventual 
scepticism about alienation viewed 
as a philosophical category -though 
it is to be hoped that Professor 
Sehacht is by now embarrassed by 
the confidence with which he asserts 
that the concept of alienation dis- 
uppeara from Marx’s ■* mature " 
works. 

AMvougJi the author sometimes 
complains that the bare idea of 
'‘separation" L\ the only common 
meaning he can find in all Ihe vari- 
ous uses of alienation, he is surely 
much too timid about trying to eluci- 
date at any rate the common tradi- 
tion of discourse within which the 
concept is most at home. It is. for 
instance, no cause for surprise that 
the English utilitarians, whether or 
not they supported radical change* 
of the status quo, simply had no 
room for the notion of alienation in 
their political vocabulary. And this 
was not because they saw the pheno- 
mena of alienation and did not c&rc 
about them ; nor was it because ahey 
had more sense than to call hunger, 
poverty and misery by the name 
" alienation ”. Rather, it was that 
they never saw there might be a 
problem for individuals and societies 
In arriving at acceptable accounts of 
tho " self " which was for them the 
Locus of pleasure and pain. Bul from 
Rousseau onwards, the tradition 
which talks of alienation has 
regarded the question "Who am 
I f" as the central problem. Profes- 


sor Sch;ichl\ co nip l.i im- i lm> ln-i* 
much of their force, for ho i> look mu 
for similarities v.lieie ilioio jh no 
prior reason to cspec! iIr-iii. 

Of course, sociologi-ts wi\\ analyse 
alienation in terms *..f an indituluaft 
detaching himself— or finding him- 
seif detached 1 — from acceptable 
social roles ; since sociologists are 
concerned with the ways in which 
societies offer us— or force upon us 
— answers to questions of identity. 
Mils is precisely wh.it they are in 
business lo discuss. Similarly, we 
can say much the same thing about 
philosophers who tackle the onto- 
logical aspect's of the question : 
whether Sartre, who asserts the ab- 
sence of any answer on this level, or 
Hegel, .who tries, to pul some history 
Into what is otherwise Spinoza's 
answer. 

That the concept of alienation Is 
both & recent and a fashionable one 
is no cause for surprise. The fact 
that traditional answers to questions 
of identity are in a vtate of disarray 
Is not ilself a peculiarly modern 
phenomenon ; nor is the fad that 
sociaJ roles are held at & distance 
from -the self. What is peculiar to 
social theory in the two centuries 
Since Rousseau is Rs growing obses- 
sion with ihese phenomena, and 
therefore its evolution of a vocabU: 
lary to express that obsession. Pro- 
fessOiF Sctacht Js no doubt fight in 
raying (fiat “ alienation." has been 
grossly overworked ; ho .is no doubl 
right that its empirical referent has 
often been needlessly obscure. But', 
this we knew. The point surely is 
not to document this Ante of affairs 
and complain, how dreadful it is, but" 
to try to hying eqihe sense and light 
imp it. . • ’ 
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Listable buildings of Northern Ireland 


he posthumous success of an unsuccessful potter 


Among nil ihc meson l unhappiness aioliilcctui a! province of England or 
iM Nordic m Ireland, like ciil'luisiustn, even of the more established south, 
energy and courage which go into Its architecture is in consequence 
(•her work of the Ulsicr Arch i lee I urn I little known beyond ih own borders. 
Heritage .Society are a remarkable anti us little valued- inside Ulster or 
earnest that civilized ideals may out. Hven in Belfast, though Charles 
eventually .pro vail. liven by Irish Lanyon has come to he talked about 
.standards the history of Ulster has lately, .such fascinating and cnluurf ul 
been slot my -often brutally so-- architects as Thomas Jackson mnl 
and consequently it has nothing like John MacHenry are virtually un- 
the wealth of historic buildings of known: elsewhere* they have never 
uJI periods whoch. against w many been heard ol. 
odd-, other European countries con- The task that the Ulster Archiioc- 
trive to retain. Almost no buildings turn I Heritage Society set itself in 
in Ulster are more than 300 years l%8 was. therefore. Him of all one 
old; but from the past three (com- of discovery and record. In 
p.i natively settled) centimes (here Is Northern Ireland there is still virtu- 
nmcli. ally no protective legislation by 

What there is is tirsl of all Ulster which old buildings can be safe- 
Gcoraiuji— a very large number of guarded (even of the yet inadequate 
urbane eighteen 111 a ml nincteeiiiMi- kind that obtains elsewhere in the 
century elm i dies, courthouses, town United Kingdom), nor has I'he Gov- 
hulls, and private houses of all -sizes, eminent attempted any olflcial list- 
lUie majority of which stand in the ing whatever. The lists of buildings 
small con n -1 ry i owns which have of architect uiu I ami historic interest 
dotted the province ever since plant- which have been built up in England 


backing, (hough some lists were pro- has 
duced in association with public witl 
bodies. (One was commissioned by onv 
the Craigiivon Development Com- of I 
mission, the only instance so Far of tori 
an active initiation hum outside (lie a re I 
Society. Another, on rite town of city 
Monaghan, is the first to deal with an hap 
area rui (side Northern Ireland, list 

i hough of course within (lie ancient whi 
province of Ulster: it was n joint for 
venture by the society and An Taiscc. beai 
the Irish National Trust, though nroi 
once again it was Mr fired who did aspi 
the work.) mo« 


has gone into the list — a long one. of individual h..iu- hmM GAUNT 
with 166 detailed entries and some us an isolated end T * ;, EyfON‘SrAMM i 
environmental .studies— for the city the larger work of inTffcn* Molin’ 
ot Derry : it includes a lengthy his- giving new lif 0 | 0 XIT Studio Visit 
loricnl introduction and u list of mtinity. 


GAUNT and M. D * E * 
STAMM i 


architects who have worked in the . 

city. Equally impressive, and per- n l y akobej.-. 
haps more attractive as a book, is the rt r ”° Bra PlM °n it/; 
list on Porta ferry and Strnngford, :« ,*«»»»,«»■ 'totowfa/- 
which includes a series of proposals 
for the future development of the V. nS j e Mm g. 


Studio Vista- £6-40. 


wife, published in 1922, there is an 
undated quotation from the TLS. 
which runs: “ Mr. Dc Morgan is a 
national institution ; and one would 
as soon think of criticizing the Bank 
of England as of criticizing one of 
his novels.” Whether or not there 
was a certain sting in the comment, 


beautiful and rarely visiu-d area 
around Strangford l ough. In this 
aspect it was a forerunner of the 
most recently published list, which 


The lists arc arranged somewhat opens n new and important up- 


likc (he Ministry lists in England. 
The descriptions are. however, live- 
lier and more interesting, and often 
much more perceptive in analysis 
and judgment. The influence of Sir 
Nikolaus Pevsner .is plain, and simi- 
lar research has gone into these 


proach: rh is deals with pari of the 
Upper Markets area of Belfast, 
which until very recently has re- 
mained a distinct and compact com- 
munity centred on a large and im- 
portant church and including the host 
surviving late Georgian domestic 


Irish booklets as into the Building architecture in the city. The booklet 


at ion times. These towns were for and Wales by the Ministry of Moiis- 
llie most part exceptionally thought- ing ami Local Government land are 


of England— a ga i n someth ing to 
which die British Ministry lists can 
lay little claim. The Ulster lists arc 


Bofaiiir Ganfriu, fifty" J 
m the TLS on September r 

Mr Brett and his 
colleagues active in ifc , 
serve all possible an- 
privately and officially, h 
the Government of fo.*. 
hind has not recenth fe.“ 
time for conservation; L 
dal record all along hub 
ably inadequate, and au 
ground has to be made c 
nervation must be an 
of whatever Ulster mkij> 


Ihc pod- 1 851 and late nine- |-jj s novels." Whether or not there 
century design and crafts was a certain sting in the comment, 
, now reconsidered so ft Is a testimony to De Morgan’s 
jchly, for the benefit of stu- contemporary standing as a novelist 
of the period as well as for ° 

ors it is high time to have on However, today we are more in- 
nt such as this of one of the terested in him as a pottery designer, 
remarkable associates of WH- ns producer o-f tiles on a mb- 
Morris and the Arts and Crafts stantinl scale and of lustre dishes 
nt. and vases in what he often referred 

•judv enough, whereas “ thc “ Persian ” style, but which 

is political a»d social aapccls !" tod.'™™ more Turkish or Isnik 
ispomfc-i m m-qj, ration. De Morgan did as 

largely submerged for many muc j l t0 rescuc pottery design from 
afwr hit death, while- his artis- commercial clutches of Stafford- 
jiL was acknowledged jf often sliire as William Morris did in other 
erpreicd, De Morgan _ the fields. Yet thc former has had less 
who had failed commercially lasting influence, for the next gener- 
uniil the postwar epoch—- at [ orl 0 f •• artist-potters " were not 
often forgotten, while his interested in lustre or De Morgan's 
, al| written in the last dozen a ||. ovcr style of design; they sought 
of bn life, were al least remem- inspiration more from the 'Far than 
Now the wheel has turned. ^ middle East. Yet today there arc 
n nfJu S/i? one or lwo «»ewsM English nolleis 

ii i< not easy to realize, only 1 y ' 

hixty years later, how success- As the illustrations In this book 
t uas as a novelist. Not only show, De Morgan’s designs dis- 
loupli Vance, accepted by ptayed considerable variety of style, 
lounn with a certain sceptic- Apart from his early floral tiles, 
about its success, speedily run reflecting his association with 
jgh eight editions after puMica- Morris, most typical are his gro- 
in 1S06, but on the title-page of tesque animals mnl birds, which 
A. M. VV. Stirling’s biography have a humorous affinity with 
icr l*ic brother-in-law and his Edward [.car’s drawings; ami, the 


combines a huilding-hy-huikling sur- of whatever Ulster map- 
vey (including outrages and eye- current troubles: iivwiil 
sorcsj with a conservation plan for of civilized intent if it v 


fully and ingemuiHy planned, and 
(heir varied lown-ca.pc is ;t constant 
delight for flic traveller in Norl-licm 
Ireland. Yet no one seoiiVi to have 
taken public notice of these fine 


now the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Environment) arc ex- 
tremely variable in comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy: but they are a 
beginning on which vine tiling better 


illustrated by somewhat muddily the whole area, something quite new 


places before to.1l when Gilbert can he built, and they have statutory 


Cam blin published bis admirable force. . Nothing like this exists in 
pilot mu vex. the I i»ii7/ in U Islet . Northern Ireland, and so all urgent 
which fell tin such deaf cars I It at it (ask- -and one which has been the 
was quickly remaindered. major activity of the UAHS so fur-- 

A few eighteenth -century urclii- was the preparation of comparable 
lects who lived and practised in the lists, which might eventually he- 
north of Ireland have become in Oder- come the busts ol official ones 
(doty well known* notably Thomas mid afford some protection for 
C'oolvy and Era nc is Johnston. But the bui Minus included. No far. 


of course m os | of the buildings 
remain anonymous and are indeed 
valuable largely because they belong 
to a distinctive local vernacular 
tradition. In the nineteenth century, 
while buildings by English and 
Scottish architects appear here and 
there, Ulster was still in no way an 


and afford some protection for 
tile buildings included. No far. 
fourteen lists have been produced 
in about three years, chiefly 
by ('. L. Ii. Brett, the chairman 
of the society, I ady Dimlcnlli. R. VV. 
(Irani, and A. .1. Kow.ui - a remark- 
able achievement by busy people 
not all of whom even live in Ire- 
land, and without public financial 


printed .photographs of varying 
quality (not always dearly linked to 
thc letterpress), sometimes by old 
prints, and always by maps, (hough 
a grim attempt (o mark the locations 
of listed buildings was quickly 
abandoned, and the best we arc given 
are [for the rural areas) Ordnance 
Survey references; in the towns one 
picks onc\ way a* best one can. and 
the way is sometimes hard to follow. 
It would greatly add to the useful- 
ness, especially of the longer lists, 
if a key or index to their use could 
be provided, and if the order of 
entries could be regularized. All the 
lists show some perky humour and a 
delight in oddities as well as in the 
sober assessment ol' majoi buildings. 
They will surely become essential 
vade-mecums for the architect orally 
minded l ravel kr in Ulster. 

The biggest single effort so far 


in Ulster : its most important pnsi- 


noglcctod even at siuhiJ 
and uncertain moment 1,1 


live contribution is that the saving sent. 


I'lMcr Architectural Heritage Society 
Lists of Historic Buildings, Groups 


of Buildings. Areas <>! Architectural D. Girvan. R. Oram, anil 1 1 


Importance. 

A. J. Rovx an and C. Ii. II. Bar i r: 
Queen's University .Iren <>{ lie! Inst. 
1 Ipjs. 40 p 

C. F. B Bio ii. I ii iv Duniiaiii. K. W. 


Antrim and Rallym: i 


1 1 pjs. 40 p W. S. Frkoi'ssoN, A. J to*-- 

H. B Bio n.hnv Dunii.uii. K. W. 'I’kutV: City oj Otn> >: „ r ... 

Oh am, and A. J. Rowan: Ihrynn mnl c. L : .. 1). Biu.Tr: her 1 tie brother-in-law and his 

Torithlnwn 10pp. 40p.* 32pp. 52p. 

R. Oil am: AfiiiV,i ft i ou I Uisirlvt. ! 2pp. W. D. fllRVAM and A J * • 

40p.* A til rim. 34pp. 60p. 

C. t£. H. Bam and t \i»v Di'nii ami: C. E. B. Bus n and K l '' 

Ushurn. 17pp. 40 p. Jay Sued and llmh-' 

(\ [•!. B. life i ii and I soy Di'NM.mii: ,r,a aj Heffeai. I6pf • 

Htinhritlgc. I8i*.p. 40p. R. W. Oram and P. J. 

G.l*. Bin i.. < . V. H. Bui i i . and Knurl* i l,,,d C '"* ,A » ,(,V ' 

M aii hi w : l‘tnitifrrr\ mnl Si run v * Abo available in «• ' 

ford. 3‘)pi* M)p. volume: Cralgavim. 3v,‘ ; 


until the postwar epoch— 
often forgotten, while bis 
, ill written in the Inst dozen 
of his life, were al lenst remem- 
Now thc wheel has turned. 


| those concerned with popular 

ii is not easy to realize, only 
R. Guam: rraipmMlV- i sixty years later, how succcss- 
15pp. 40p.* he was as a novelist. Not only 

n. Girvan, R. Oram, and U lowpli Vance, accepted by 
Antrim and Rally mi : winn with a certain sce.pt ic- 
T.mjx Dunu-ath. P. J.Rw. ibout its success, speedily run 
Rowan: Omrii/wirfrl. !; ugh eight editions after puMiea- 
W. S. Frkoi'ssoN, A. J. R'j-- i in MU6,bui on the LiNc-fiage of 
Tkaitv: City oj Dm •: \ XI. \V. Stirling's biography 


roblems of pottery 


Pro-prefabrication 


Victorian London’s developer 


niiNETHM JUIBI-K mill JEAN- 
CLALiDr S'll tNF.CGFR (Hditors): 

Jean I’rouvi 

Prefabiiciitron : Siruoture.s and 

Element*. 

212pp. P-.iN Mall. £11. 

Tlii.s is r ihice-lang'Uuge edition, 
beautifully printed in Switzerland, 
of a book published in that counlry 
earlier this year. The arrangement 
of thc .snmexvihal discursive text in 
parallel columns of French, Ger- 
man and English docs not make it 
easy to read, but perseverance is 
worthwhile because this is the only 
full account of the ideas of a French 
designer whose achievements are 
fqr greater than his fame — whose 
design philosophy holds in fact more 
significance for modern architecture 
than that of anyone who has worked 
In France except Le CorbusSer. 

The limitations of ihc main text, 
which consists oi adaptations of 
' Interviews, lectures and trie like given 
by Pro uve .it various times and 
places, arc in any case unimportant 
. beside thc 's-plcndid collection of 
i Mu si rations thc hook provides. 
’ "I litre is also, ui the end, an illus- 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
from 

a Smellier Shop 

St John Iti. mins Bonk sell its, u member 
ol the David & Charles Group, special- 
ises in subjects like history, industry, 
ten n*| in 1 1. but ofiers n personal service 
for cm miner* Iroin humc and overseas 
on ail tyros ol bunks, lire shop is at 
30 Woburn Pl.ue. WOI. toleplionc 
nu ni Is: r Ol-SSB-'WW. If yoii do hot ydt 
know the ah op. why not call ? (Inal*, 
dentally, (he complete David & Oxaifloa 
range is on peri twine at display,) If y'oh 
Are living far from the bookshop, why 
not try our p0s|4i| iqrxice? 


(rated biography uccuipx ing more IIKR.MIONK IIOBIIOl'SK : architects and Victorian engineers its dilTcrcnt vet n( 

than thirty pages UI h.| giving :• most 'llionins Ciihill : Muster Builder t So-called interdisciplinary courses have to be descrih 

moving account of the frustrations „ have not yet closed this oew breach.) synoptic table in the 

and disappointments which are per- ' ’ 101,1 L ll “ w ' With Cubit l. however, the economic huve helped readen 

haps an unavoidable dement in ihc . emphasis works, not only because it .synchronous paitcm 

career of n pioneer like Prouvi. and We owe ahe fabric of London, for worked for him but because thc Less excusably b 
which he endurcsl with courage and £°°d and for ill. largely to devc- architectural forms lie used fdis- specifying die sourci 
answered with -persistence. topers. Whatever one’s views on the pensing with architects, usiudly. but i ration. It is usual. 

Prcwvti is not an architect so much current set, "developer” is not trained in artisan's draughtsman- ing previously unput 
as a designer and maker ivf building ncccssnnly u bail word. L eases and sbip) came out of a well-worn late- ,,nd .paintings from 

comnonents for the most nut of r ? nl '' .m' c , n , lhc slllft V f L ? n ' Pallwlton universal kmgiiugc with no ; ,s the Royal Arch n 

emponems. or ttt most par ot doners - , ivos along; any London surprises. Like the Survey of Lon - ;Uld Grosvciior EsU 
steel, and as siijh oik ul the creators history which ignores that is pure don volumes, this book should be papers of the subjec 
or everything nietuii today by the romance. Only since the Second a quarry for those art-historians who and Crown Copyfi; 
term prof abricat ion— not merely in World VVsir huve historians of its are at hist been in ing more a wore of the Public Record 0 
the sense of new technical met hods fabric driven this home by showing urban history and feel the ncoil to t 0 s pccKy the sow 4 

but in the sense of t new approach to th « romance in pure fact, and to know how leases worked and bricks t0 owners, even ^ 

architecture based on the thesis that ^ cn ) now added l-Iobhousc on were made. guess it nnd oth«- 

fuW use of the possibilities of indtK- Oubitl. All London historiaiu will he Nevertheless, the l 

trial tprodfUchoM transforms thc A prehensile jacket blurb claims grateful for thc wealth of solid good ones, especially £ 
whole process of tjic design and the that this book re-creates Victorian pieces the hook contributes to the photographs with a ^ 
construction of buddings, with wide London, which it does not pretend to unfinished oid jigsaw pu/./Je. even tion in the old 
implication-s, social, economic and do. Cubitt created on virgin ground if one cannot quite agree wifh the Osborne and Burt 
aesthetic. a great deal of Late Georgian and odd statement here and there, such where Cubitt was h* : 

'Prouvd was one of the first to see Early Victorian London, but ** Vic- us: " As was usual in London houses contractor from th f 
those implications, but so slow was tor >*n London” went on being re- thc original ground level was that of the early 1 8.50s. 
the world to see thwn too that much c 5 tto L'f°£ a ^ 10st liaH' a century the basement ” ft he back-garden « Qur Cubitt " «! 
of ihk hnfti oiit-rPu.K liVr. rh- „r nn , J1 “ cr tl,s Which is not to level was more often thc original, Victorian master ^ 

clnUu M P !r, diminivh Cubitt. xvih 1 » was a wholly halfway between excavated basement 

ganda of tlw I ^.n s , Many of the admirable man needing no ex tin and made-up si reel). As business h i oaK JL is not P D 
designs illustrated are still no more build-up. or his biographer. The history the book will be referred to t y ^ fg'the sucte* 
Uihii prototypes, although even those effort of mi ml applied to digging up for its explanation of the separating w ho started wortw 
of thirty years ago are more :,n< * se,t tOB out his large and compli- of Thomas Cubilt’s speculative u^iborn abouf ^10 
lliorotighly coordinated with modern cnicd enterprises is wholly admirable operations from his brother Wil- country, house In ,& 

fZZZ °° >uc - >l>«rc.dcr .toes boggle ocra- '«te S* 

today If even sonic 'W Ids earlv t ',‘ on ^ iy al the intensive Imancial rale riverside Worths on the site of icon's -Jilatory.j*- 

dcsigns were to he pul in nrodiiction del! “ l “ IICBd,n 8. C ' v . er - V °nc of these Dolphin Square. London historians alK j bricks/but the*! 

cntcnprises: “Cubitt had token the can now reckon knowledgeably with ffiXESiP* 10 

towards the irchnninr.ii-.. i i.l/L!’ bind for the usual 99 -years, from Thomas s influence on the oqgnntza- !.ui* bihW. 

Chrismia* 1825. ot progressive rents tion of the London building indiis- <tble 

» 6Vcry two from £456. try. :ls with his influence on the * . . -^7i 

«0D, £630. £800. £1.000, to a total shape of London planning through Hpfold .P^j 

It is -5ltamcrul1h.il lictxvecn his re- of £1,200, giving it total of £50 an the layout of his building estates. Railway 

markable Maiden houses of 1949 acre.” But that is how London lt : s stawrcriM lo rcaMz0 k ow ther Boolean 

and his Mingu^rin houses (of great went on, and there is uo getting ' ■ , ^ W(Jfc whieh iWM 

technical refinement, using alumin- r . ound «: prewar tasteful descrip- ™ ^ 

lum frames and nolvester sandwich l4ons 0 ^ e scncy facades were riot S om !5 on more or less .it the sftrpe nQ< j olearS:« r STO^ 

LT«.ix or inrn P . V r . , - . enough, Rnd this Is the opposite tone: in the late 1820s he had work , PerJd»«eW.1® 

>nnrov hart f w cop of the pendulum. The pendu- proceeding at Highbury. Banisbury, dentrai;^f"® 
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We owe Bhe fabric of London, for 
good and for ill. largely to deve- 
lopers. Whatever one’s views on the 
current set, " developer ” is not 
necessarily a bad word. L eases and 
rents have been the stuff of Lon- 
doners’ lives all along: any London 
history which ignores that is pure 
romance. Only since the Second 
World War huve historians of its 
fabric driven this home by showing 
the romance in pure fact, and to 
them i.s now added t-lobhousc oil 
Oubitl. 

A prehensile jacket blurb claims 
that this book re-creates Victorian 
London, which it does not pretend lo 
do. Cubitt created on virgin ground 
a great deal of Laic Georgian and 
Early Victorian l.ondon, but “Vic- 
torian London" went on being re- 
created for almost half a century 
after his death. Which is not to 
diminish Cubitt. xvlho was a wholly 
admirable man needing no extra 
build-up. or his biographer. Thc 
effort of mind applied to digging up 
and setting out his large and compli- 
cated enterprises is wholly admirable 
too. 

True, the render docs boggle occa- 
sionally al the intensive financial 
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architects ;md Victorian engineers its dilTcrcnt vet "I l 'T ' unixcrwiy i ress. an d exemplary investigations do cor- 

i So-called inkrdisciplinury courses have to be described *s root the record here and there, nnd 

have not yet closed this new breach.) synoptic table in (he W- RH WEISS i surely spell out the story with some 

With Cubitt. however, the economic huve helped readers i* : B,x>k of Porcelain finality. 

emphasis works, not only because it .synchronous IJJim*; n: llc j by Janc , Seliai . an Gustav Weiss is a former director 

worked for him but because the Less excusably M . . "J" of the ceramics department of the 

architectural foruis lie used fdis- specifying the source b * jrrk Jn d Jenkins, £4.50. « .i, fnr r „ i„., r ;,i n„ c :*n in Hiii^ 

penning with architects, usiuvlly. but , ration. It is usual. ^ School for rndi.str.al Design a i Halle 

trained in artisan’s draughtsman- ing previously mpmt* ^ P- Turner writes us an enthu- . 1S . k ls as WKe in as 

sbip) canto out of a well-worn late- and .paintings from • He dues not claim navcltx, its tit,e ,u 86° sts ' a,ul challenges 

Pal Indian universal Icinguagc with no ns the Royal Archive:, tahip. or even literacy ■ but in ot ^ lcr S rc:l1 German works of the 

surprises. Like (he Survey of Lon ■ ;m d Grosvciior BMy L; in t amblinu slvle in fact . past ; Hofmann’s Das PorzeUan, the 

</.,« vulunuw. this hook should be papers of the subjet^ 1 - nb„clio« n ground we,l and is overgreen Sehnorr von Carolsfeld. 

a quarry for those url-hislor tans who n n<l Crown Copjf# 1 . a..,, . fi'vuna wen, anc \* c-hmiitiv Pnr.vl.itn ns an Art 

arc at Last becoming more aweire of the Public Record 0^' JW ^ about our con- and ; Schmidt , Pfuce/um mm Ail 

know h^w“«isl‘ "uo?k h an<rbN.-is \° 0 SSS. ^prtin^poUersr^^ 

urateful for the wealth of solid uood ones, espec.all) coflector. S he briigs rhe of 

IF 1 ^Cilherill by contrast has porcelain up to date. 


she goes to the archives, and delin- 
eates with the help of charts, maps, 
and graphs all aspects of the expan- 
sion of the industry during the vital 
century from I wit) to 1760, Though, 
strangely enough, she ignores Bishop 
Pococke, and i hough her final con- 
clusions do not tell as anything that 
Is startlingly new, her methodical 
and exemplary investigations do cor- 
rect the record here and there, and 
surely spell out thc story with sonic 
finality. 

Gustav Weiss is a former director 
of the ceramics department of the 
Schx>ol for Industrial Design in Halle. 
His bxxok is as wide in scope as 
its title suggests, and challenges 
oilier great German works of the 


unfinished oid jigsaw puzzle, even tion in the old W" 
if one cannot quite agree wit'll the Osborne and "•jJJj'p. 
odd statement here and there, such where Cubitt was 4 ;i 
as: " As was usual in London houses contractor fro® ,lie 
the original ground level was that of the early 1 850s. 
tho basement” (The back-garden “ Our Cubitt ” 
level was more often thc original, Victorian master 
halfway between excavated basement 0 |jjt, ln ry hi the QijertVt, 
and made-up street). As business biography is n°f 
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history the book will be referred lo tQry ft | s the - £ ^KLY YEARS 

for its explanation i of the separnfing wh o started wort 1921-1926 

of Thomas Cubitt s speculative u rt ihorn. about Ip*®'.*’, i 

operations from his brother Wfl- country, house j 0RlE WATTS 

liam’s contracting operations, and of Uon poun ds t «wery / J 1 < intimate ilory oE ^ 

the organizing of Thomas n elabo- * ,r JnJmDhvr . V» 1 ™ 

rale riverside Works on the site of 


markable Muidon houses of 1949 
and his Minginjrin houses (of great 
technical refinement, using alumin- 
ium fraijies and polyester sandwjch 
panels) of I960, so much of his 


tion of the London building indus- . ’ J .> : ' ‘"il lM ” about 

try. ius with his influence on tbe ‘ n-Uln’i ft «d nunv' 2 1a ' v ‘ WcI ,s< 

shape of London planning through Hpftrid famous 

tho layout of his building estates. . Railway enters, 
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and Schmidt’s Porcelain as an Art 
ami Mlrrtir of Fashion. Like Hof- 
mann and Schmidt, Mr Weiss takes 
an introductory look at Orientnl 
porcelain, but he has more to soy 
about it than they do, and unlike 
them he brings the story of- 
porcelain up to date. 

He warns us in his foreword that 
•• when surveyed in broad outline the 
subject appears to be perfectly 
straightforward, but proves on 
closer scrutiny to be uncharted 
country through which there are few 
reliable guides’*. He does wen to 
warn us. His book consists both of 
narrative and of reference material, 
the latter in tho forms of tabular 
matter interspersed into the narra- 
tive, and of appendixes at the end 
of it, The narrative is as comprehen- 
sive as could be wished, dealing with 
matters historical, artistic, social and 
technological. Some of what he 
tells will be unfamiliar to many 
English readers, as for example the 
newly ascertained truth about 
Augustus the Strong’s ’ famous 
“ Dragoon Vases ", about von 
Rtahtofen's account of b»s vtats 
to Chiflg-t£-ohSn in 1869, and about, 
how the Chinese used carbpniide in 
tfte making of egg-shell porcelain. .: 

' But panoptic surveys like this must 
deal iargdy iq geocralizatidns and 
simplifications, and the English stu*. 
dent wfti test these against Whaft he 
fcoovws himself. Thus, to take a 
random sample, ..Weiss writes . w 
Rococo flower pakkiDg: ; \ ' V 

Bowers were dniwn in nusTeityta^lqn 
• at Berlin by Johann Baptist PlO^el apd 


authors tell us, it was De Morgan 
tiles in Lewis Carroll's Oxford 
rooms that inspired The Untiling of 
the Snark. Later De Morgan was 
influenced by Italian Renaissance 
design. 

Indeed lie had an inventive, 
almost restless mind. Born In 1839, 
the son of the first professor of 
mathematics at the new University 
College London, and of a lively- 
minded^ mother, he first chose to be 
a painter, and only later, encouraged 
by William Morris, turned to 
stained glass and then to pottery. Ho 
was in his thirty-third year before ho 
produced tiles on a commercial 
scale. Yet he never was an ‘'artist- 
potter ” in the sense accepted today, 
for he did not shape his pots 
himselif. As the authors &ay, “his 
powers of design were graphically 
rather than plastically directed , 
Nevertheless ho was also scientifi- 
cally minded, always alive to new 
ideas for improving tho production 
of his wares. As Reginald Blunt, a 
later associate, remarked : ,l Lino 
artist though he was, he was first nnd 
foremost an inventor." For his kiln 
ho designed a revolving grate. Ho 
also had the imaginalivo and suc- 
cessful idea of painting his designs 
on paper affixed to glass, with the 
outlines drawn on (racing paper on 
the reverse sixle of thc glass. After 
the fully painted paper had been 
placed on the surface of tho lilo 
square and set in the kiln, the paper 
was reduced to ash, the design 


remained on thc tile. Nor was his 
inventive nxitul contained by Uve 
problems of pottery. In his last 
years during the First World War he 
engaged himself on a coimtcr-U- 


lislu MTi Friedrich Riixihkr. Thc Berlin 
flower-|u idling \xn< supreme, superior 
lo that ol Ope i illation and Meis-en. In 
England, ihc f, minus and highly- 
eMccnH-d fliivcr * p.iinier William 
Killinu'dix '•■as .’luting .n Uahy 
I ini 1 1 " I""-' m Me .pre- 

ferred vlliic lingers .nid painted 
them very iinlv from nainru h\ wiping 
out the highlights with a dry brush. 

This is true, no doubt, so far as it 
goes, and it goes no farther. Bui it is 
lo be ub-erxed that Mr Weiss de- 
scribes these men as Rococo pain- 
ters. whereas xvc should normally 
call Billingsley’s style l.ouis Seize. 
In fact he has to hang hard on to 
the well-tried guidelines of Baroque. 
Rococo. Louis Seize, etc, and it is 
a little disconcerting to find that 
these terms do not always mean the 
same to him as they do to us. 

Thc "broad outline" then is in- 
deed broad, and at the same lime de- 
tailed, incorporating the results of 
much recent German research. The 
reference material tries to fill in the 
details of the map. Something of its 
comprehensiveness may be judged 
from an enumeration of some of the 
graphic charts or illustrated lists in 
the maiu body of the book. These 
include, besides such things as Chin- 
ese rei go-marks, nnd a table of dales 
of modellers and sculptors (which 
we should have expected), an illus- 
trated alphabetical table of tho sym- 
bolism in the decoration of Chinese 
porcelain; ft chart showing the 
course of Bdttgeris arcanum (Le. a 
graphic demonstration of tho career 
of J. J. Ringlcr; it is very complex 
and looks like a battered umbrella 
upside down and inside out); char- 
acteristic shapes of vessels from 
before 1740 to after 1800, and of the 
Art Nouveau and N©ue Sachjich- 
keit styles (six series) ; and drawings 
of developments in production tech- 
niques, machines, mills and kilns. 
The appendixes at the end include an 
alphabetical survey of porcetaln- 
produesng ■ .countries, from too 
United States to Yugoslavia (an odd 
compilation, where Wales Somehow 
gets as. much: space as China and 
Germany put together), and another 
on factories ahd Their marks, (whtoh . 
happily, restores the balance, and 
where the other Derby flower^pa to- 

i .a : 1 - *TL J AMatatAire 


sense, led to a gradual decline and a 
final closure. Not that this implies 
an artistic failure, hut he might have 
done better in closer association 
with Morris & Co, for his work 


boat device which he pressed on the complemented that of the firm, and 
Admiralty, Morris's habit of coming down to 

If Dc Morgan was an Inventor he ! hc .pottery and removing what ho 


Admiralty. 

If Dc Morgan was an Inventor he 
was no businessman, although his 
firm received important commis- 
sions, including tile pictures for the 
Tsar's Glasgow-built yacht, the Liv- 
tulia, and for P & O liners — all lost 
through enemy action in the First 
World War or destroyed by ship- 
breakers abroad — and had ready 
customers to hand. These included 
wdl-otT lute Victorians such as 
Walter Bagehot and his sister-in-law, 
Mrs Russell Harrington, hs well as 
those who had newly built houses to 


fancied for sale probably helped the 
uncommercial De Morgan consider- 
ably. But ho remained independent, 
though a close friend of one whom 
hs described as 11 the most wonder- 
ful genius r ever knew ", De 
Morgan was one of the hilarious 
party to make, in the summer of 
1880, the celebrated six-day boat 
trip up the Thames from Kclimcotl 
House, Hammersmith, to Kclmscott 
Manor, Lcchlado. 

In providing a new brief life of 
De Morgan and n survey of his 


decorate, among them Leighton the arl f stjc and literary career, the 
painter. As an example of De Mor- authors have fulfilled a need. 


inter, as an example or ue Mor- authors have fulfilled a need, 
is unmercenary attitude, the although most of it is taken from 
assembling and matching with his Stirling’s comprehensive if gur- 
o\v n work of the collection of ri |j 0 us and highly pcivnnal hjo- 
Leighton s oriental lilts put him out grnphy, long out of print. They have, 
of pocket, at us own estimate. 1° however, added new In formation 
tho tune of 1500, hut he never here and there. They give the name, 
mentioned this to the prosperous omitted by Mrs Stirling, of thc 
I resident of the Royal Academy. young Air Force officer who, after 
Unfortunately, never in his com- reading Jnu'/di I'niice in the 

inercial career did he have business- (reij^ltcs, came to congratulate the 

like associates. After starting in 

Ihcyno Row. Hickcri. in 1875. he f CV or which in January, 1917, killed 
moved to » sue iidimning Morns A De Morpn in f IvU-a. It \x.is M.iu- 
Co’s premises at Merlon Abbey, near rice Haring. 

Wandsworth, in 1 8S 2. and then re- The most valuable parts of Hie 

crossed tlic I liames in 1888 when he . . , , . . 
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" l lur ** lK . dishes ansi viisls, esiim.iiesl here as :i 

Perhaps the business would have quarter of his output, arc rarer. 


survived under other commercial 
direction — Ricardo ceased to be a 
partner in ItWS— if a false medical 
diagnosis of threatened tuberculosis 
had not caused De Morgan to 
winter each year in Italy, where in 
Florence he and his wife lived from 
1892 until several years after the 
closure of the pottery in 1907. 
However, as four of his six brothers 
and sisters had succumbed lo tuber- 
culosis, it is not surprising that he 
look the warning seriously. Yet 
remote control For half the year, 
and a partner half engaged in his 
own calling for the whole year, 
combined with their lack of business 


perhaps because many have been 
concent rated in rather few hands, 
thc most notable being in Old Bat- 
tersea House, where Mrs Stirling— 
who died only six years ago, a week 
or two short of her hundredth 
birthday — voraciously accumulated, 
rather than collected, all examples 
of her long-slnce-dcad brother-in- 
law’s work that came her way ; 
some of it more interesting and 
indicative of his lively mind than 
beautiful. Yet the irony of his 
achievement is that, had he not been 
an unsuccessful potter, he might 
never have been a successful author, 
and perhaps vice versa. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 



S ilt u<( ii \tii ■ miii ii. cannot be 
claimed lo lie one ul England'** 
greatest ilrn m alibis, hut 
ihiuughiMii a century hi* influence 
was widespread. and oven today 
man) of liis scenes still retain an 
all rsu. live U appealing force. Pro- 
fessor Kennv. therefore, is fully 
justified in believing that there is 
room for u volume which “ tries 
to make all Steele's plays readily 
and lotlablv available to modern 
readers in an old spelling text 
It hardly needs to he added that 
her work lias been ■ regulated by 
“ modern bibliographical prin- 
ciples 

Modem bibliography has wrought 
wonders in opening the doors of 
early printing-houses. It has revealed 
numerous secrets the presence of 
which was not even suspected in the 
past and, perhaps still more impor- 
tant. it has constantly insisted upon 
(he necessity or penetrating inquiry 
and of met ieii Ions care in handling 
discovered facts. Nevertheless, the 
present volume, when considered 
with a number of other recently 
published editions of early authors, 
nitty raise a doubt whether we have 
yet ullaincd ;i complete adjustment 
between bibliographical study and 
editorial procedure, between expert 
technology und scientific practice 

It would be absurd to suggest that 
any editor can afford in remain 
Ignorant of (he methods employed 
by curb printers or to neglect a 
painstaking examination of the 
relevant, original texts. It would be 
equally absurd to deny that the 
findings of the bibliographers cun, 
on occasion, settle problems which 
have long remained vexed. An excel- 
lent c sample of this is presented here. 
In Tin* Spectator Sleek- freely ack- 
nowledged that lie had hud Jusc-pli 
Addison's assistance in writing l he 
Tender Husband, and several eiities 
have applied themselves to a kind 
of guessing- game to determine pro* 


Following principles 


cisely what »cic the contributions 
made by Steele’s friend. After sur- 
veying all these. Professor Kenny 
is ublc to point out that the biblio- 
graphical evidence, rather surpris- 
ingly, supports the thesis put forward 
by Curl Hartmann in a long-forgot- 
ten German dissertation of 1880. 
Sleek' als Dmnmiker. Despite all 
this, however, may we not inquire 
tentatively whether excessive rever- 
ence for " modern bibliographical 
principles” may not sometimes lead 
editors astray V 

Any edition of an early author— 
unless ,il is .simply u facsimile or a 
variorum volume — ought to aim at 
doing two things : it should 

seek to present ' a text which 
can be read with reasonable ease 
(and consequently with appreciation 
and enjoyment) and it should present 
its material in such a way ns to 
enable a student to reconstruct the 
original rending or readings of any 
passage which has been emended. U 
this is accepted it follows that, while 
every editor must steep himself in 
knowledge of the " modern biblio- 
graphical principles ”, each should 
tool free to plan his work in 
accordance with the literary com- 
positions which concern him. 

From an examination of the 
present edition of Steele several 
questions arise. First. Professor 
Kenny has been able to determine 
that, with one exception tthe pres- 
ence of u few alterations in the 
second printing of The Finn- mh. the 
atibhor had nothing whatsoever to 
do with any save the first issues of 
his plays. What purpose, then, can 
be served by making ;t sharp distinc- 
tion between the reprinting of those 
comedies issued before his death and 
those published aflci, by painstak- 
ingly (and uselessly i fix' ,ig variants 
from the former groin In the see- 


Stmtl.l V STRUM KENNY (Hdilor) : 
Tin* Pin vs of Richard Steele 
443pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £5. 

lion entitled “ Historical Collation " 
while totally disregarding ihc other ? 
Surely, if Steele paid no attention 
to his dramatic essays after they were 
first put* into print, no edition pre- 
pared before his demise in 1729— 
with the solitary exception referred 
to above— can have any greater 
value than one .published later 7 
This question is connected with 
another, relating to the arrangement 
of the textual apparatus. If a reader 
wishes to reconstruct the original 
(ext of any piece of dialogue which 
has been editorially altered he is 
compelled to consult three dilfcrcnt 
sections of the volume— the “ Emen- 
dations of Accidentals'', the "His- 
torical Collation ", and relevant 
footnotes ; and cvcu after consult- 
ing all these the reader may find him- 
self without the information ho 
seeks. A single example will suffice. 
The greater part of Steele's dialogue 
is in prose, but occasionally in 
emotional scenes he intersperses this 
prose with short passages of versa 
— not necessarily blank verse of the 
decasyllabic kind, but Hi least sen- 
tences rhythmically planned. Ill 
general Professor Kenny reproduces 
the dialogue as she finds ii in her 
copy-text, but in one instance in the 
fifth act of The Lyinj, 1 Laver sho 
encounters n speech which is printed 
in verse but in which she decides 
that “ the reader would be hard put 
to find any metre "—and accordingly 
she rearranges it as prose: 

Oh best or Fathers ! Let me not sea 
your Team, don't double my Afflic- 
tions hv your Woe There's Consola- 
tion when a f riend lumcnix us. but 
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Did you know 
that the EEC 

already accounts 

for 30% of 
world trade? 


Are you, in fact, as informed as you should 
be of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry into the EEC ? 

The final decision will soon be made. 

It will come after intensive debate in both 
.Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
among private Individuals. 

It will come after unequalled reporting 
and comment in The Times, established 
already as the newspaper with the fullest 
coverage of European affairs. 

The issue is immense and, in deciding yout 
attitude. The Times will be indispensable. 

When The Times speaks, 

the world listens. 


When a Parent grieve*. Disc Anguish is 
too native. Too much urn own to he 
called Pity. 

Let ux xuppo.se that there i* some 
render who. wondering whether she 
is justified in her re -.sc l ring of rhe 
speech, wi.sihes to see 'how precisely 
it was printed in the first edition. 
He turns to Lite ** Emendations of 
Accidentals ", and there he finds 
himself baffled, since no more Is 
offered save a cursory ** 154-7 Oh . . . 
Pity.] ed.; [set a* verse] “ -exactly 
how «et not being explained. To 
discover the form in which the lines 
appeared in 1704, he is forced to 
consult a copy of the first edition. 
With tihis before him iho may possibly 
come to the conclusion that the 
arrangement of the Hues as given 
there follows the author’s intention '- 
in this scene, the erring young hero 
is brought on stage by a Gaoler and, 
addressed lovingly and tremulously 
by his aged father, he is made to cry 
out in whirl might be described as 
ejaculatory .semi-rhythmic speech : 

Oh best of Fathers ! 

Let me not see your I car.-,, don’t 
double my Affliction*, by your 

Woe— 

There's Consolation when u Friend 
lumen Is us. but 
When & Parent grieves, the Anguish is 
loo native. 

Too inuoli our owo to be called Pity. 

l>f this Is regarded as a correct read- 
ing. we mavi decide that the ectkor 
has been* led astray by a too rigid 
subjoction to " bibliographical prin- 
ciples"'. the manner in which the 
line was set out in the first edition 
has a rexvl significance, appreciation 
ol -which is J-M served by having refer- 
ence to .the original te\t tucked away 
among “ accidental* " and, even 
there, receiving no more of a gloss 
than " .scl as verse ", 

In this instance we may think ilia: 
the editor has made an errone- 
ous emendation, but that is an ex- 
ception. The genera! question is 
whether, in striving *o follow the 
“‘principles ", she has not provided 
us wiilh a text which is likely to 
interfere wiUh a readers understand- 
ing and enjoyment. In her intro- 
duction, Professor Kenny herself 
confesses that she had found many 
oif Steele ‘a sentences, ax printed in 
her copy -lexis. “ unwieldy, some- 
times almost incompi'choiwble " : 
and she hesitatingly admits that she 
was sometimes tern pled to introduce 
changes. N<o doubt many readers of 
such a text ax that of The Finieitil. 
evidently based on very carelessly 
prepared, copy. will wish that die hud 
had -the courage to defy the authori- 
ties and succumb to the temptation. 
Can we really believe it, hat there is 
any virtue in leaving so many 
commas disturbingly ail the ends ol 
sentences instead of altering them 
Into periods, or m not iftecritftg 
medial commas when these aro 
dearly dema-nded, or for leaving in- 
tact such phrases ax " B&xure 
assoone ", or for slavishly reproduc- 
ing certain openings which must be 
regarded as erroneous 7 
These questions lead to another: 
whether so much time and labour 
devoted to bibliographical niceties 
may not induce an editor to give too 
little attention to the reuding quality 
of the text and to a consideration of 
what the explanatory commentary 
ought or ought not to include. In 
this edition the notes often seem to 
reflect a tendency to jump to con- 
clusions, to remain oblivious of in- 
consistencies, to introduce some 
easily found and even palpably 
obvious material and, paradoxically, 
at the same time to omit explana- 
tions where annotation seems neces- 
sary, Thus, for example, a few 
character-names are provided with 
laconic elucidations: Puzzle, we aro 
solemnly informed, means “con- 
found {OED) ” and Storm signifies 
‘ to attack or assault (OED)". Since 
Puzzle is a lawyer who juggles With 
legal terms, and since Storm is a 
highwayman, we hardly n^d U>;b6 
fold why Steele named them ip this 
manner. On the other hand, there 
are several characters in these p] ft j/s 
■' with names slightly more obscure, 
! such as Pounto,. which, hfid no place 
the onnoi.Atfdj — 

>r< 
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Duex Steele irulv «■£'“£ 
" absurd " l n tb? Sfe 4 *! 
,( (\ L : funeral with 5?j3| 
illogical ’? Whei,ba 
the same play, anpi?^ 
supposed Page’ 

the Rogue id a Frock touifl 
among ibe dirty Bo„ tSl 

or helpful to be confrojJf* 
explaining that "at £ 7 ? 
frock "was a looj , 
men of the working t u ’ 
ijieir clothes clean * 
s, ble that Steele mav h , 
lit inking of charity**, 
On the word M Gealife" d-,. 
note pointing out that fc,. 
accepted spelling 0 < ■» 
{OED ) ", but appurentb r- 
spending comments , 
otflicr now obsolete vpcilir-, 
‘•course" for “coarse". | t 
arc other words— ” Homr, 
instance, and “ lived" o t ; ; 
which never were it ,v 
accepted spellings and 
doubt Should have been 
whul the author obviou.lt 
” Harmony " and " livid' 

These common Is on fill 
Richard Steele arc bj n 
intended lo suggest that P 
Kenny's edition is p* 
faulty, that she has enrriri 
duties carelessly, or ItaU’ 
her comments she di<«> r,i 
independent judgment. T>< 
site is true. Certain!) i- 
several mi fortunate lyp; 
errors here, extending Ir/ 
shattered print whuh r: 
destroys one passage on r 
possible act " VI " and i: 
impossible " premiere' I- 
micro ", These error* 1 
might have been overload: 
not appeared in a votort: 
of which must inevil*; 
largely upon its accinql 
lion of Profcssoi Kcnn-i 
general shows that *hc k* 
close study of her orieid. 
many of her comment*, 
comedies— especially 
iug their influence upc* J 
stage- -arc of sufficient - - 
make us wish she hid 1 
opportunity of extending- 
The reviewer's bbwj ' 
traced back lo one wura* 
be demonstrated in i I-;- 
live example. Vie Cm*- 
because its sentiiuenol - - 
cutely harmonized 
spirit of the age, proved-' 

: diale success when it «•..! 
1 at Drury Lane on Nou** 
when "a greater Co- 
People was never un- 
assembled' 1 . . 

I Hurriedly, the | Jfjft 
Jacob Tonson rwm-\ 
. Through his -presses sob- 
i copies available just 
1 later, but the public *MK 
f (he text was so great aw- 
i forced -lo keep those P 
! turning out not merely j 
i also a third edition 
■ or no aMempL W* 

* attention to * 15 *5* 

- pages, " There w-as no 

* remarks Pfof^ or JrL 
chasers to' dlfforentf^ 
earliest copies. 

r printed , to holster 
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Nation 

», y Robert. The Dranonfhes. 
Arthur Barker. £2.35. 
arc Mr Jackson's subject 
they began in theory and ex- 
uJ1 l, advanced to development 

* (o be used for commercial 
, military purposes. His survey 
trough and has been caromlly 

rehed in both origins and 
uenl application. He includes, 
the familiar rotor craft, (he 
i ideas using tilling wings and 
uttv. He also glances at direct 
d aircraft and mentions n pre- 
fer a machine lifted and pro- 
_ by rocket power set forth by 
khich, who was hanged for 
■ionaiy activity irv Russia in 
Ilis final chapter gives in the 
t possible and yet clearest 
< an account of how a hell- 
er works. 

s, David. The Time S hr inkers. 
?pp. David Ren del. £2.50. 

Jones had his i merest aroused in 
development of the commercial 
services in Africa when he pre- 
tdi documentary programme for 
BBC. He hns now amplified the 
leriaJ he then gathered and 
eshl together a comprehensive 
swum ol hmv serious Hying was 
un in ibe continent, how the 
ir»l breakers showed possibilities 
the future and how regular routes 

* -it la>t established. H is ncconn t 
uNc-.in convenient compass ibi„ 
vh.it diffuse piece of trans-port 
> and records the difficulties 
•ud lu be overcome not only in 
xt of climate and terrain but in 
vaj of scepticism. Surveying 

»ib!e landing places was an heroic 
[■* for some of the British officers, 
ro nude long journeys by camel 
m bullock transport where no good 
existed. Preparing -these fields 
i a African labour was an arduous 
fruw*;; and so was l-he using of 
early aeroplanes 
Inca appearance. One crew, 
i.-vd by a boggy surface at Ndo-la. 
-j engage 100 Africans lo march 
Jm, , d .°* n the strip ihey intended 
•< before they could take off. 

nance 

L RaatRT \ Editor). Problems 
?! Invent,, cm. 1 10pp. Oxford; 
AtwIL £1.75. 

po,lcy ' cm ‘nar at the 
City University’s Gradu- 



ate Business Centre in 1970 produced 
excellent papers by Sir Hugh Weeks 
on the economic background to in- 
vestment. W. A. Ellis of Oxford on 
its taxation aspects. Professor G. H. 
Lawson of the Manchester Business 
School on accounting for financial 
management. T. M. Kybezymki 
(Luzards and Visiting Professor at 
the University of Surrey) on cost and 
sources of capital, and the editor 
who is also Visiting Professor at the 
City University’s Graduate Business 
Centre on technical progress and in- 
vestment. A first-class, cheap, 
expository and authoritative analysis. 

History 

Bnrrr.NsoN, I£. M. The University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. A Historical 
Introduction 1834-1971. IDKpp. 
University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. £1. 

This history of the University of 
Newcastle, by its present Registrar, 
murks l lie centenary of the founda- 
tion of its College of Physical 
Science, hut the record is carried 
back some decades farther to begin 
with the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Medicine in IS 34. it is a 
straightforward account of ad minis, 
(ration, reform and growth in a 
university which, the author *,uys in 
conclusion, this year hus moic Ilian 
6,000 .students and over fifty depart- 
ments. " each one more liberally 
supported than the whole of the Col- 
lege »tf Physical Science in 1 87 1 ". 

Marsh. John. Clip a lUi^fn Guinea 
t92p.p. Hale. £2. 

The episode in Yorkshire history that 
Mr- Marsh narrates concerns a gang 
of coiners and money clippers who. 
200 years ago, pursued their shady 
activities in remote farmhouse*, on 
the moors around Halifax. When 
Ihc exertion., of .in excise officer. 
William Deighton. threatened them 
with exposure, Heighten was shot 
and killed outside his house in 
and the neighbourhood thus roused 
out of its frightened acquiescence. 
Stimulated by the effort, oT the Mat 
qitis of Rockingham and others, the 

f iovcrnmeni acted : arrest' and hang* 
ngs put an end to “ King " David 
Hartley and his gang. Mr Marsh’s 
researches, both on the ground and 
among (he records, have provided 
hint with a slot ) of crime and detec- 
tion which is spiritedly told, and 
illustrated by photographs of some 
of the scenes where the draft la was 
played out. 

Pound, lot in. Poverty tan I I’auram-y 
■ in Tudor Eniilaitd. 1 20pp. Long- 
man. Paperback. (»5p. 

Mr Pound examines in turn the 
causes of the widespread poverty in 
Tudor liiiio,, iihe actual extent of it, 
and the measures taken both nation- 



ally and. locally to deal with it. The 
workless vagrant was feared and 
the laws against him were severe but, 
Mr Pound concludes, he was seldom 
a serious menace except in times of 
rebellion or acute famine; normally, 
both poverty and vagrancy were 
fairly well contained, in keeping 
with the general design of the 
".Seminai Series", a selection of 
relevant contemporary documents 
follows the main text, together with 
a substantial reading list.' 

Poetry 

BAKNsm.Ni-. Wii.i is (Editor). Spanish 
Poetry. Front its Beginnings 
through the Nineteenth Century. 
526pp. Oxford University Press. 
£6.50. 

This large-.svalc anthology will be a 
valuable reference book for small 
libraries, though ils cost unfortun- 
ately places it .beyond the range of 
most student.'. Professor Barn stone's 
introduction and notes are thorough, 
if a little conventional, km the con- 
tents hardly bear out his claim to 
have provided “ fresh material for a 
critical revaluation of the lyric poem 
in Spain ’*. The medieval section is 
unusually full anil well annotated, 
though one misses the presence of 
Mena among the lificenih-ccnUiry 
poets. Other omissions include Garci 
Sdnche/. dc Itadajo/. Aklniia, the 
Argensolas and Jovc-Hano-s. Not all 
of these call be explained by the edi- 
tor’s wish to give most space lu 
major poets, as the generous selec- 
tions from Iriarte and Snmuniego 
testify. However, the inclusion of »o 
many longer poems is very welcome, 
and the long section on prosody will 
he especially useful. The volume 
also contains an cxiensive and reas- 
onably up-to-date bibliography, 
covering hoili hooks and ariicles in 
periodicals. 

Psychology 

SiH'l.K. Don Ml) l ; . and Hoi IN'. 
Mvkiin J. Ik. Oh upntioiml Psy • 
« hnl, \c\ . 200pp. T.i\i.iock. £1.75. 
•\ clear and sellable account of what 

i, nowaday *. tailed occupational 
psychology, i.e.. Hw study of indi- 
viduals with special reference to 
I heir jobs. It covers four main 
topics : i ml i vidliul differences 

and their measurement; occu- 
pational aptitude and personality 
pattern : idle .study of careers; and 
personnel selection and vocational 
guidance. While ihc treatment i-s 
essentially orthodox, the authors 
show themselves more aware of the 
limitations of their subject than is 
perhaps usual ; for example, the issue 
of privacy and ils invasion in rela- 
tion to psychological testing is con- 
sidered. it is a pity, perhaps, that 
wider social factors are so little dis- 
cussed and (hat there is virtually no 


icferencc lo occupational issues in 
countries other than the United 
Stalc.s. None the less, the hook should 
be useful to students arid other* look- 
ing for a .short and .straight forward 
.i ecu uni of what occupational psy- 
chologist* do. and why. 

Social History 

Bruwn, Aniiiny. Red fi >r Re mem- 
bra flee. The British Legion: 1921- 
1971. 1 46pp. I lcincmunn. £2.25. 

“ The nation remembers one Jay in 
November. The Legion remembers 
ail the year round." The author, 
who is bed known ax a broadcaster, 
heard this remark in a British Legion 
club. His book expands it. He brings 
to life the many activities of the 
British Legion. He looks at ils past 
and its present and in its jubilee year 
he considers ils future. The subject 
is altogether impressive. The book 
is capably done. 
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value, but as a psycho'. ogteal hedsuie 
hook it is iul min* hie. 

Ki.kin, Viola. / he Feminine ( hut tee- 
ter. 2C»2pp. Rout ledge and K e-gun 
Paul. £2.25. 

Fit si published in t'M6 ami for some 
years out of print, this book is re- 
issued in its original form. K is 
virtually a eolk'.'tion of essays hy 
the author on the work and opinions 
of eminent men on the subject of 
feminine character. Chapters cover 
the biological approach of Have- 
lock Ellis, the psychoanalytical of 
Sigmund Freud, 1-he anthropological 
of Margaret Mead and several 
others. When flrsL published it was 
no doiibl timely and useful. A 
quarter of a century later it bus .some 
historical interest hilt is inevitably 
dated : ihc lung discussion on 

feminine roles in society lias surely 
moved on a good deal. 


Social Studies 

Kin. I., Nurmvn. The Universal 

Experience of Atiolesivnre. 942pp. 

University of London Press. £6.25. 
This very Luge compilation is 
ii bout w hat the author calls the '* uni- 
versal experience " of growing up, 
which he clearly believes lo vary 
little in its nature from one epoch 
(or culture) lo nnnlher. Ills method 
is lo assemble some 300 autobio- 
graphical extracts chosen to illustrate 
the main facets of this " experi- 
ence 11 . intellectual, emotional, reli- 
gious and— not least— psycho sexual, 
with linking comment betraying con- 
siderable sympathy with the Freu- 
dian outlook. Most of his materia! 
conies from the autobiographies <»r 
Western men of let levs, from Goethe 
to W. II. Yeats and from Rousseau 
to Graham Greene, but musicians, 
politicians and psychologists arc also 
represented. Of particular interest are 
some of the extracts dealing with the 
" adolescent intellect " and the extra- 
ordinary quasi ■stupidities lo which it 
is prone, ns well as the morbidities 
ind suicidal impulses not uncommon 
u ill is period. As a scic.nl i fie com- 
pendium tins vast volume has little 


Sport 

Marsiiai.i, ImiN. Old I'ruUoid. 

170pp. Pelham. £2. 
lohn Marshall writes .igieeobiy 
of the history of DM Trallord. com- 
posing a kind of running commen- 
tary linking events and persona lilies, 
l est matches and the county fortunes 
of Lancashire, l liere is nothing new 
here, but Mr Mai shall manage** to 
rocnnsii net the familiar wiih cndcai- 
ing gusto. Ii is. lunvevei. a some- 
what careless book in which " Dick " 
I illey is made to play for Notting- 
hamshire and Frncst lyldcsley is 
described .is .i Icft-haiuWd tv.i unvote 

Topography 

Nouns, Cir«iu«.!. lUfjow- Vannourh. 
43pp. Norwich: .Nl.icklow Paper- 
back. 45p. 

Regency .old Yiciouan Y.nmoioh 
are illii'H III pi mis .01.] pluOn- 

graphs i eprodneed I ruin oririn.ik 
now in llio Norwich < eniial I ibrarv. 
.aid are accom pained In mile* ««n ibe 
niwn's liisioi;, l inin ilie old Somh 
tiate-., the ihcane G77 m .md jells 
||MI"1 lu the I dw.odi.tii baihme- 
m.ikhine**. the byjuiie luc.il -.eeiif 
esoked in p.ciures old test. 
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Education Philo 

Edward Boyle and Anthony Cros- Joi 
land, m conversation with Maurice (Ron: 
Kogan: The Politics of Education. Critic 
(3Sp.) Paul Goodman: Compulsory (Peng 

Mlseducatiott. t40p.) Jules Henry : » , 
Essays on Education. (5l)p.l John Holt: _ 

The Undcivtchlevhifi School (30p.) Her- ^ 
ben Kohl: 36 Children. <45 pO Neil ‘ 
Postman und Chari es Weingartner; wnu - 
Teaching as a Subversive Activity. p 0 I& 
(45 p.) Everett Reimcr ; School Is Dead. 

(40p.) Penguin. p 0 fi t 

Flotlon 80p.j 

Lawrence Diu'rcll: NiuiQiMin . 

(Faber. 60pJ Michad Frayn : A Very Re ||. 
Private Life. (Penguin. 20p.) P. J. j-. 
Kavanagh-. A Song and Dance. (Pen- j oii . 
guin. 30p.) John SymmidS: The Hurt tonfl 
Runner. (Penguin- 35p.) Keith j 
Waterhouse: The Bucket Shop. (Pen- ntm 
guin. 25j>.) soiT: 

History . t Bdm 

Morris Bishop : The Puntfitfu Buuk (Fon 
ol the Middle Ages. (Penguin. £! .) Peter, e-fa 
Brock : Pioneers of the Peaceable King- 
dom. (Princeton. University^ Press. , * ' 
£1.50.) Aldous Huxley: The. Devils of logy 
Loudnn. (Penguin. 40p.j LuIbI ShIvh- ^jP) 
-'pi.. iHaroer. ana 


Philosophy 

Jonathan 


Bennett : Rationality. 


loreUi : The Rlsorgimcnto. - , < Ha rper, 
£1.30.) 1 " / 

Ulcrature uud Crldeisqi " 

; J, M. Barrie: Plays rid . Stories. 
(Everyman. 50p.) Albert Camus: The 
Rebel : (Pengoln ; SOji.)- Thomas - p^ ! 
Quinccy : : Confessions ■ affair English 
Opium * Eater. Edited -by Aleibea nay- 
■ ter. (Pemiuln. 30 n.)’)-' 7 SoniM'. Hardy 


( Ron Hedge. 60p.J Plato: Tin we us and 
Crltias. Trnnshilcd by H. D. P. Lee. 
(Penguin. JOpJ 

Poetry 

Cesare Pavese: Selected Poems. Edi- 
ted and translated by Margaret Oros- 
land. (Penguin. 35pJ 

Politics 

David Butler and Donald Stokes: 
Political Change in Britain (Penguin. 
80p.) David Horowitz: Imperialism 
and Revolution. (Penguin. 40p.) 

Religion 

Joan-Pierre dc Caussadc: Self-Aban- 
donment to Dh-bte Providence. (Fon- 
tana. 40p.) Robert Grant: A Histori- 
cal Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. (Fontana. 75p.l Dayid Kto- 
soli: Bible Stories. (Fontana, 30i>.) 
Edmund Wilson: The DepdSea Scrolls. 
(Fontana.' 50p.) 

Sctooco 

Theodosius Dobzhnnk&y: The Bio- 
logy of Ultimate Concern. (FoiRana. , 
. 50p) Fred L. Whipple: Earth, Moon, 
aitd Planets. (Penguin, «0p.) 
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Oniiirred'I.InKAklANR who Ciin nofk 
pufi-ilnw fjsi} luiim.. per focintabl) 'll 
(he l^lcexlrr und HlraiqK bicui and arc 
Interc.icd (n‘ a piofcnlunuHi' aiilxlvinq 
MCI- lime post iidil.r)' .W per cini APR 
Ibal SrlH thnrily Become tACunl are' 
Invicrd lu a rite io the y 

Couplt IJbr.irl.n. Cla.ciro Street. Ue 
rir.lt, I c'<i*in IH .(RW 


DEPUTY LI8RARU? 

I In i imiik.iI •'! Die Uiiyul College (.{ Nursing f-,, 
(\iiiML'il of Nniscs 1*1 flic United Kingdom inviif , iy 
(inns rmni cluirluied .uul c\|H.-rk-iK.vtl librjriuni to; [(■ ^ 
nl ITeimiy l.ihiiirimi. Tin- person appunt^ *| 
rvspoiisiKlL* for Jussi lying and cululnguing all 
It* tin.- I ilnarj and I in snoli Julies as may be jII^. 
flu .- 1 ihiari.in. 

SalarjM.il (lie scale G/XI (■* plus l.onilun 

1 In? Ren is ivwogiiiscti as an cslablislinivnl of f wn }>^ r 
culitm. find rile Li hi ary serves not only the general v> 
ship of the i oDx-'ge lull also -sonic 3 X 11 full time 
calc slwdenls 

fnrihei iiiioiiiialinii and application form obUnidc-i 
(u-nerul Set-reliiry. Rui. Henrtiellu Plui-c. London W|M« 
Applica lions it* he relnrilotl hy I Mill Oeiohcr. 1971 . 

IRVINE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATE 
INFORMATION SPECIALIST / LIBRARIAN 

Within Salary Range £ 2 , 000 -£ 2,950 ( Approx.) 

I In I i.r[" >f .ila.ari XiIikI* K ' 1111 . 111.11 ill pli.i'.iiil 1 'unaln lu>ji >. 

Illj' mi (In- , l,- In: III till l\l'-l 'ii. IHI uf Si'i .li iiiii, k i.Huig up i (i 

I iliriiiv .iiul lViili.lI l*il..rilijl|iHi I ■ mill. 

lliv I ilii.iry i'll) rail r [i irUiiilji I. fm .ill |ir ■ .la.'l piiH., 

hi iln.- I "'I'l. -.1 Ari'llilf'ltl'i. ling, Fngrikam j. b 

Sin i/i "ic riiul I -uul Siii . ii mi. I Jinilmrlu mill (Iu H.*", 

I I i'<ilk'.i'u"i jiiiihli ui' "I nr mmc Miitc dih|ni u.r : 
|hm(|'i.h, ,.| 4 ir.-liiil. ul iiila -rln llmli 'arxiitf will be i .IriiiiliJ. 
I In- InltHijiuliiiii '."'hi i' ill hi -i( lliv iierx!' I'ciilii' ihcf.r,-. 

i'Ikt jdiiiH, i li'M. 1 ; luii-'-il u ah li'i 1 .I'.rkinp u( ilie HI. r, 

:unl Ail. ill .ih li-aiii' riu- i"-T'ini u|i|Siinlr.l >li - ulil b- ,i.. 
ib* Vi Kipmy itii* 1 1 nil iiiin an iiili.riiiiili.iii ' |<iit.<r lui'iy U . 
nip ni.inrita-tiH-ni m all ns ik- ih*.*n m-A.ii*;. 

Slditioi* i.il.tn xs liiiiii the a Ha. iv r-iiiK.i kill be il fsnbr.i 

i'-if (■ III' '"lil i hj'.'l filin'. 

Ilk- X III |M.I, ilia." in.lk' a MIX'' JaV uvi'k, "llil itl-. a \ih 4 Ik' 

Hi'IkIHV Hill 1 " I'.'"* !"hl I X|.. IISCH mIiuiw. pnii' 
ri-i". >.ul .i)ii'ii-r' ."'il h-n i .'nii.l linn' I iiji I mil" ili.tlili jijiLs I 
jtjIi cdnlii n i. ,u pritwl huini- consliikii'il. 

Aii|i|i.alH.i' |.ann*. wliu'li Ill Hi riluiiii'd bv 2 *lb IKl. 1*7 

Ho iil<|.i i in'i| lii'iil Tliv f Sirpnrulinii Svcrclnry IKpupaB II 
Irviiiv nexviupnicnl (Tir|H>rnl 1 aMi, lVrivlim Home, IRVINI, W 
III. I 4 HID. 


CORPORATION OlB 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
CHAIR OF SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

ftbphrillion* Hid 'iwltdd lor 0 
IWWljr Il'U till lied Cll.nf bl 
iioc iii I Arinilnisirdllnn : Ifie 

v.iMiy will not ho less (ban 
C 4 . 5*43 n yo*r. 

Appllcallons (Ifl coplea) >HpI- 
Ino ago, quolUlcalloim and ex- 
oarlonca and naming Ihraa 
raforaos ihould be Bant to (ha 
Raglatrar, The UnlvaraKy, 
Leeds LB 2 94 T (from wliom 
further partlouldia may be ob- 
tained), not later lhan tat 
November, 1971 . Appllosnta 
Irom ovoraeoa may apply In 
that Ural Inalanco by oable, 
naming Ihree lelereea, pre- 
ferably In lhe United Kingdom. 


ASSISTS 

LIBRARIAN 

Appi i •; n 1 1 on , *■« lm>lM 
peals I" J 

Dop 4 lli'lon 1 . Mix'-. ** 

llano are 

Full J 

Registration 

2 or 3 GrW ; 
of Regiswi' 
or , 
equiviK ' 1 
Salary scale 
Experience a.* « 4 *‘-^i 
AppliuMion ^ 

ticular* 

Chiei UMin». “73 

C-lty cnamben. | ! 

DUNDEE. • -J 


'lie**, uui kVBtki u m .^aai* v- luainy 

I kle I 5 IH October. • 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 

Tfir UanKi Ifempiicrud iBlmiHinr* jl 
I PC RtwniGh & D uvrMpoitm ngulrt u . 
jiwlllltd IfnrurlBii ce run iu I u (annul inn 
ktirlce In luppnii al rcii-accb In arnpIHc 
in*- bawd on ibu iciihnolnalci nC piini- 
,ll*li ptwlulMphv und iritcumniiinliMMon" 
him ii'lkicd hi lencc 

•An A.L A Iir il j| ■ nil iiklc wfifi wrclul 
lihruii- cxiH-rmnie It rTTfcrnnl 
SlaUtal (Witty will ae ntvMInblt liotn 
< 1.700 Pei unruioi. 

Appiimnu UKUiW unit; ip; The M.iiin- 
vi- Krit-n-h Admintnrkikin unrf Ser. 
ylsH., I PC Luboiainrin. Wued Luur 
llihort Ika mtuwi . Hum 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT- 

ii-qulicd hi llnililt lOHilcuie of Mamiui 
? tnl U| i •(,! duty llbrnry € 0 - 1 . 

c«. ScUiublr cauqldaier .will • huiu n 
■nlumuni or ituvc ■■ O " Inclx mid Mime 
llbmiir ciperlrurc iillort ; QcitirUlna li> 
nlK nptl qUrilhlCiiHuni. Hour : 0 . 1 .x ■ m 
io 5 . JO p tl . Mopilri), In Krldey. Ihict 
Wxikh snniLal hollJuv anj [ Iin.heiiii 

VoiichHt 

. A ^HS I S,sfr uirictr. mi- 
?Zdnn n » 1 u " oa 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF .MfVMfl 
ROCHDALE ■nTiltfil 

I IIIIKVKIFS ANI* .' K ?S SIIBVfte* 

API'I It AI IONS .II'- tonji-W.# 
nc nil HO.Sli.ur ASSIST ANH 

M'CJINKAt. I.WKAMIAN. AMjrad” 
mum h.i»ti in lc:i*i 'H»mplvird PaiU i — 

mil l I- A lUuniinjlIiin* S-mi* wlll ljj . *-pJf VERSfL* J 

I mraiums 1 Si-le.' Ll.uu iu t'.i-J* «;«* 
mtn Inin ui Mill) <i.X 41 iwi nnuuui toi . . 

thailtiro L'ibiuiln*h. . . .,„ ml . ufipU'’* 

Fuiihvr oiljlli rii'J Jppllcallifl (o'/n* CHAIR 
iviill il'lc liom ibi IWMi nilPiWVMf NJ.JS * 1 ? 

LiIiiuiy, lSnlmirte. - . TUWj". ^ 

IJHKAKY ASSISTANT 

■I -nuR Ir.nnval NtHUr. ark HU. ■ . .A* 

.Xnp||:'DPl* kip' "III | "I'l* mi'll I'UYB P'r F.S.».W. ....mjL!' u'i 

*• iiHit rxni'i ivQ'V >'I Ilium v vd , (I S^ Ftgtjj* fr 1 3 EJ^u ■ j i 
Id 11 'i.c Ml .nit** xi.mil ' would hi 4 ^ 

" B sS!mi' I,, “up t>. ( 1 , 1 'iu Pta* lu at Iwoii 

...'kiurt rivo-rdl.", I" MfUKt und 

rid Ill'll iteilill i|"B I If 11 " 1 1 1 ."X * JmlitlUTii. thullU-™ -- a 

Applt m uaiKiia ini J the AdminM. *mnVKR!)^'u 

dll' Muiiiiu-r, Iti'iuicl- isitawf A TriMin. . yjpflVBfwP.|jjJ. 

XuHtbp.<(l ft»K IK*""-', bl Souchwuit RlRAlINu 1 

send , I iuuta. 1 . S t.l. — ’’ D uftta 

Utl-XRI* IIIH INFOKX 1 A 110 K '"'feff'S 

» n "!S»WWS 

INFORMATION ' OFUCER / 

LIBRARIAN v 

• < phi Ice in in Jd'WOd to'*’ *«*"£{ SsIWT 

ii i I k ll.m'd'H infijrmslW Lini'C lu le yMfiT. r |, ( jL*n«*j 

s% a. -.wsasf 

. rft'WUh from (KrijnrdkU hcxTCCaiy. " ' — 

. VurCrS».«. MWtHiirtJ MM UD CImIPO vl .VKF.REHI'AUi 
l-Il_ J^lh U'Ctihc. tW|j m 'A 1 (JCANH' 1 ' 

i SteSsSTtS 



SYSTEMS 




salary up to £1950 


i/fl n teen at pmbie. 


A tfd«;anry li.r, »■-» *.« jfi*r rl lor a 
iysvivv. Ltbr.tn.nt within th«: < Com- 
puter Scrvio^ Dr|j.ii tm*'nl L*.i-.» •»! 
at Tower Point, Irtihekl. 

The duties v.'ill irir.lude: lhe pro- 
vision of An iiili;rnal lil) fair/ ii.'ivko 
to the department, witli p.n itoil.u 
responsibility for t iir* ‘.ifo i*t*j'in^ 
of All fi.istr.-m G.ii nti'l 

prog ramming •lot.iirii'int.ilirtn: dis- 
semination of information to 
computer staff on .til m.itt/i *■. of 
interest from manufact nr c-is’ 
manuals, periodicals, biK-i ki*. ; 
filing, inde.'ing, ici.ording and 
lending of Itbtary matcii.tl. 


/' 1*1 ili*..i* * 1 '- -.luv-ilil have l./i.l ,u 
k.T.V V.v») yf'.ii gfiii-i ,il lihi.aiy 
e.-poi u-i tc. .y*'tli»-r .vith '/)ine 
dltnrlly nd. fieri r*, pei ji;fn.f>, ]t,f 

c/uinplf, iii a li^rhnlr.nl or 
fuini.H t lor-ni. inutile luiof'i lihrary. 
Mvinl'i-rhip «•! Tlie Lihr.irf.ms 
Ava'i i.itioii .voijlit Iv'.idvaiiiapfxnij'i. 
l-or art iippltf.inon fmm, jjliMsn 
V/iilc f*i ti'li'iilmnc, quoting 
rofiti •'fire I ((HI, to; 

H. A. Lloyd, Personnel Officer, 
Eastern Gas, Star House, 
Potters Bar, Herts. 

Tel: Potters Bar 51 151 




W Eastern 


GAS 


. librarian , . 

I ns Hilt chnrlcrctl. Vo?' JfSSwd 
in' (mihiiuiu' « nail**- ' or .JSPtEi 
pririckHl-nul llbrurv 'XX <■« J-.fi.ftl 1 '), Vlii* 
knnlmiliiHk .kill) *"tu'» ! c JU ,l y i fn , 
abw. 1 1 .S, I h.' I Inii-f. I'l JH dim 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


BOROUGH OF ILKESTON 

.XPPf.lf ATIONS 
I’l WiT erf ADMlKinUAliyH 
ANT. tliitk* Hiflutfr Uj-ftthwlWBOn" 
L'nlkKnulna. hihlurV. IJBiurUni 803 “ 

° 1 SfaDS fiom Bohhi ab Lltauri^n. 
Pul illc l.cbr irw. tlkruun UcHirtW'*- 
L'k-' ihn 


ASLIB PROFESSIONAL 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 

jjlcotions are Invited for the following 

IA£H INFORMATION ASSISTANT, In early twenties 
wflrea in science or economics, and informailon 
^7 qiidificatlone. Knowledge of German or 
PwcrcN experience desirable. 

225 p.a. Location : London SW1. Rof. 64 

. 3 t 1 da y a p« r week with choice 

1 S iff uL™ stn ^p ubI, ' sh ^ medica| and 

to-nSiV. h b a 7 fl uaW ‘caHon necessary, 
p.a. Location : London WI. Ref 27 

SS°.n 1 S!i K3 ^ 8 «"CHER, malB or fomale. 
wi^l!ror)fl^ r0n 108 or m ®chanical engineering. 
^i n< ieSie" MflS8aiV ' KnQW,ed fl B ^cb 
rtnr:£i.850pj. Location : Condon WC2. Ref 30 

«te'29° rm * rin9 Mu 9 ,ord ' 

quota Job reference number. 

S gw LECTURER 

P : t!!S M L 0F LIBRARIANSHIP 

p. 'AwoUtSn ?n?haJ?. F !£r* of ,he Llbrfl 7 

If.-'' In ^biarianehip^nd/orWrS^ 0 ° f l re38arc " 

f ".:.' “nivefslty degm! wm h? D 5 0n “dence. A 
[ Jreceajtfui Mndidafi b *iS 2 dv>nta fl®* The 
S . ^onatrale acadAmfo u L b u re< l ulr ed to 
|| of a blah i*vai^ c ^® a( ^ 6r5 hlp Bnd exper- 
jS, ^KtiCBtiora ij 3J n an area appropriatelo 

j " SCALE: ' 

■■ •• " £ ,pal Lecturer C2 J 602-£3 1 42 
\y . (under revision) ,142 

. * on for ms (re- 

Sy b0 O k bt«fn„rf £ ub!lca ' : °n ol 


Librarian 


The post oi Librarian will shortly become vacant 
in a large special library serving one of the 
largest industrial research laboratories in the 
country. 

The library Is well staffed and is an important 
feature of the establishment. The work ol the* 
laboratories io mamly concorned with electrical 
engineering and natural sciences. 

The Librnnun will he oxpoctud to organise n ser- 
vice to the scientists and enginoers ol iho normal 
library functions, including special lltcrauiro 
aearclies, inainlonance of S.O.I., abatracling. 
Journal circulation, etc. Special emphasis Is laid 
on modern techniques ol information retrieval and 
dissemination. 

Applicants should be qualified Librarians and 
possess good organising ability. Ago i 9 not an 
Important factor. 


£<S.C. 


HIRST RESEARCH 

Wembley 


Apply to: The Staff 

Manager 

(Ref. L/ 521 CQ), 

The General Electric 
Company Limited, 

Hirst Research Centre, 
Wembley, Middlesex, 
HA9 7PP. 


-LIBRARY ASSISTANT— 

A young Library Assistant ivi'h at 
leas! 2 yores oipnilonrc* in public 
or Bpoclnl l i i'l (i r (oj is cn«|uirrd to 
osolst In our Medical Lihrary. 
Onllco aro vnrlcd and mclgilo 
louinM crcuintlDn - iind ttoiAso, 
•xtvinji loan rocordn, and mtoc- 
matron systems woik. Thu is on 
ovccllont opiKi'liiiiily for n niri 
who withoa to widon tier 
(xpnrtanco, 

Salary sexto CflOO COBO per annum 
plus luncheon vouchcus. I’lnsan 
wrH« or telephone lor an appl.ca- 
Lon form io : 

Personnai oaparttutnl, 

Sandoi Producls Limited. 

41 Upper Groawncr airut, 

London, W 1 X OAL 

T#|. No. : 039 Mil Ext 30 . 


UNIVFRSllf COLLEGE CARDIfF 
LIBRARY 

AppIkDllciix ara Invited lor Ihr follow- 
tag vatantiM In (he Library : 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


(Applleil Sc It mm Library} 

Sa'Jry Scab II. 4 VI-EMM (bar, 
£ 3.003 pa. Plrsse quote 0092 A. 


mdm 

% iS&g *W|£. v. 

Unl«' 4 l Lj t«? 7 i** 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

eReader Service, Arfe) 

Satary Stall 51 . 491 - 12,051 (bar)- 
£3 003 p a. Plrase qnaie 00920 
Closing dale ■ Ot(oh*r 23, 197]'. 
Outli-t lo commriice January 1. 1972. 
Applications ihould b« forvuided to 
R , 9 , iU’Jr University College, 
P.0. Box 78, Cardiff. CF1 1XL. from 
whom fuftlHr details can U obtained, 


kOLl.S-ROYCI-: MOTOKS I IMI III) 

M (J 1 O R C AH Li | V | •; | O rj 

Technical 

Librarian 

Wi- wish fu ;ip)i"int 0 I L'clinicnl I ilsiMM.ili ixluv-c 
■Julies iudiide lhe ni.iillleil.iiKV cl cm Tcilinji'.il 
l.ihmry, iln* acifiiisilioii. iiuluxinp ,md ii r^-ret;ilii isv <■( 
livliiiie,il hi u*ks, imim.ils, pupeis mid pi i»lVi. clings. 

I Im I ihinriiin will he expected lu assess .ill 
(inchul icehuienl I i lc*f -■ tin c invl in supply ielcv. ml 
leJiiiie.il iiil‘i*riii;iiiciii Io inn Senior l-jipiiictts 
■iiilfillieials. 

I I is ll-lt ilul litis pust will he must xiiLVessInlly 
filled by suhiciiiic: xvlm lias iiiu.ippropri.ite 
i|iiiilifiej [linn s ns , 1 1 ihr.iriiin, tiiyelliei xxiih:i 
definite interest in kehiuiln^y. 

1 he Molnrf nr bivisimi is siliuited jii ,■ plc.i s;*nl 
iiren of ('Ik'shiie, where lumsiiif' prospects u re 
i!cunl. Assist, like limy lie ijiven in ivli<e,iliuii 
txpeiin-s, mill imincilisiL' entry iiffiinleil inic iIil- 
( cimpuny's IViixinii ;tiul Life Asviranei* Sx home. 

Ionise write fur mi upplti'mimi form to : 


1 


Ci M. ( row, 

IVisomiel M. i ii.'i pel . 
Ilolls-Knyci Mol .ns I i mi led, 
Minor l hr Division, 

I'ym's I .unc, 

( 're we, l litshire. 


-■>? . 

' ' -v':' V.', 

. B r it I s h M use u ni , h : : . 

(Natural History) 

-.X - j ./I'll 





Librarian 




Tring Museum 

io- pcnr.iiilp lo lhe Librm i;\n, Hiili .li Mnoinim 
(Nnluml I IKIurv) lot llu - oi*»iiiii ,»|ion 
■in* J r wiili ol uf tlif. ftnflv.' Iillil l.ihimy 
(•IfMiUi vilwiiK ■ ) nml llu- lihi.ny nl Iho 
■ ''ll' t J'-|>. 1 I tim:i il nl ( l.iiilti.'lony ( 4 ,U )0 xC'lirinr;..), 
C'iMiliil,iii.nr.li< 3 ulii In: i.fiiii lei (nl Liltinii.nr. 

■»"'f -■ihinilil a (Irtpoo wr cpjlv.ih.nl m 

a hK'Ingi'.dl :.i ienco. log* liter v/jlli a'Kni.wlody of 
onom moiofoKuqn l(iiiQu>if]P 1 .. 
Afipulnliiirnt will no txpeiiriujnl.il Oftirnr 
(ill Vi 8 >ri;nn) Ol A«v..Wnot Exp*?i hvooUl 
OlHcei {£ 10 ::fl at 22 - >:I 3 J i ul £tL£Hi 7 >i), 
OLCordinji to age, quahriciihons and 
c-xpciiencc. Tluwu sahwin.s aio shorily to be 
IncraBAOd. Non-coiiliibuloiy pension. 

Age; li.O. noi nidify 20 - 31 , A.f.O. normally unite ;'U. 

Application lor ml liom Civil Si*iviru 
Ccinmisaloii, Alencon Link, BfiRliig^loko, Hanfu, 
or IHpplioncZJflS/jiflix/oAp 297 ??. »*>f. iOOor 
St,. London 01 - 039 169 G (?-1 horn ' Aiir,afniio' 
WiivfCO), Ciuoflnn S/tM-Oh/C 10 / 1 . 
HZW'i** . Closing da la: ,.UE?(W 

0 , . 10111 , 1071 

£> r 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 

nsiultdl hy the Brlxlilua A Luwcs HoxplUl MiukciwtuX r*iniiwilirv 
u* ’iipirxl'o "Ud Uuiuiop Mrdiidl I |I*I4I y seivio-* in the ( llnii-jl Am 
*'• l'il»*(i"' i I.n'.vox, MM-Auims nml Si. I'rmiLirt iir<>ui>i(. 'llteiv 

are 2 liin|iiiuji i h* Ilia urea with iw<> iiiutn lilnarir-. mir hi il-e Ninu'i. 
HuMurfutuuh: Mi-dkirfl Ccjitfu, llrleli Imi I.YiiliuI llmi»i,il Uli iillirr bl 
Ikei'liiftinl, .ft- 1 fjiicln Hiupliul. 

4 \*nitlila(r« r.liuiild be over (hr upr of ?H. Imld .i 1 ■■uxu-iiy ibprvr/ t .l A 
or will, and he nMu in driva n mr, I'rcvimi.x •'ii>rrivih.r In a nu-Jn'jl 
or liiiiaK-Jitful Wlinuy would lu an uilvant.u«;. Salny will bo in the 
snulii l 2 .>H'i. Aj.iiK will, j |nn*.|kct of priiniiitluu m a higher tniili 
as lhe kcrvico ctoviJnpi, : 



1^® 


■1 

'i-'K'-Vi;' 1 ’ 

• »: 


1 .j?;'' 




■m! 


, -Ss-l 

v! ir i-- 

■m 


Farther detalU and apnlfeatlon form from (he Croup Xterrtwx, lri K h(ba ’ 
w , f.*i , \J l iE pl,- .J , LuuroiHler, Moyal Sum a (dial* 

limpllal, EriRfiioi). (Tel. i Srluhtoa cblSSf, 


Order Form 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rufan 3Jp per line (Min, 7Dp) |m Number ISp Extra. 


NAMK. 


ADDHK&S, 



CLAS5IF lU A T ION REQUIRED - ‘ ' L " [^c^i’ip yi AT^'j'v ■- r, -i*r ~ 

ORDERS BOX REPLIES TO : LlMljicd Advertfceme pi Dept. Ibr Tim« Ltierary 
Supphmcnf. Printing Homs Square, Undoa. EG4P 4DE let fil-234 /Ml z|r . ; ■ 
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• <-•' • J 
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